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FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 14, 1938. 


The First Constitutional Convention of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization convened in The Grotto, 107 East Montgomery Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, at 10:30 o’clock, a.m., pursuant to call, Mr. P. T. Fagan, President of 
the Steel City Industrial Uition Council, presiding. 

While the delegates and visitors were assembling, the Miners’ Band, of 
Bridgeville, Pa., played a program of popular music, and just before the con- 
vention was called to order by Chairman Fagan, the band played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Chairman Fagan: Chairman Lewis, Officers of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, Ladies and Gentlemen: The convention this morning will 
be opened by a very dear friend of organized labor and an ardent supporter of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, a very distinguished clergyman 
who has always given loyal and sympathetic support to the workers of our 
nation. In the great industrial battle here in Western Pennsylvania in the 
years 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, this good minister gave of his time and his 
energy and his efforts in behalf of those who were struggling to maintain 
organized labor here in our section. It affords me great pleasure to present 
to you this morning the Reverend A. E. Simon, Pastor of the Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Clairton, Pennsylvania, who will lead the convention in prayer. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend A. E. Simon, Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church) 


Incline Thine ear, O Lord, to the voice of our supplications, for without 
Thee our labors are but in vain, and with Thee the weak shall be as the strong 
and the little as the mighty. Come Thou in our midst and bless the delibera- 
tion of this convention according to Thy holy will and purposes, and grant 














unto all who shall participate that together they may be in the union of the 
Mind of Christ, Thine only Son, the workman of Gallilee, in His vision, His 
courage, and His inspiration, that we may be motivated only by the indwelling 
of His serving love, one to the other. Lead us, then, guide us and direct us, 
Our Heavenly Father, the Eternal, send Thy gracious spirit that we may do 
and be like unto Thee. Amen. 

Chairman Fagan: Thank you, Reverend Simon. 

A committee representing the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers’ Local No. 601, East Pittsburgh, and the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the McKeesport Local of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee came 
to the platform at this time. 

Chairman Fagan: Now, my friends, you have all noticed this wonderful 
delegation of ladies who paraded into the convention. They represent the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee of McKeesport 
and also the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the United Electrical and Radio Workers’ 
Local No. 601, East Pittsburgh. I want to present at this time Mrs. Mary 
Baron, who will deliver greetings to the officers and delegates of the Committee 
of Industrial Organization. 


MRS. MARY BARON 


Greetings from the women folk of the CIO union men to the delegates of 
this historic CIO convention, and to its great leaders, John L. Lewis, John 
Brophy, Philip Murray and the others who have given their inspired leadership 
and untiring energy to make the dream of industrial unionism a reality. 

We women are proud to be the daughters and wives of CIO union men. 
We are happy to be able to contribute in our small way, through the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, added encouragement and enlightened companionship to our men in 
their union activity. 

. We welcome this gathering as another milestone in the great forward 
march of labor in this country. 

We thank the CIO for lifting us out of the drudgery of our bare kitchens 
and equipping us to stand shoulder to shoulder with our men in a common 
struggle for a decent American standard of living. 

We express the fullest confidence in the ability of this convention to take 
the necessary steps to continue and extend labor’s hard-won gains. 

We pledge to redouble our energies in behalf of the CIO and work to 
double its strength by making every woman in the home of a CIO member a 
conscious union helper. 

Chairman Fagan: On behalf of the officers of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and President Lewis, let me say that you have made him very 
happy this morning in the presentation of this wonderful token of esteem and 
appreciation for the great service he has rendered organized labor and all of 
the citizens of this great nation of ours. 

The next gentleman I will present to the convention needs no introduction. 
He is the chief magistrate of the great city of Pittsburgh. He has been a 
friend of labor all during this great campaign to organize the unorganized. 
I am happy to say that we have had a very satisfactory condition in the city 
of Pittsburgh. The Mayor has carried out his oath of office in protecting life 
and property. The Department of Public Safety, under the guidance of Colonel 
Fairlee and Superintendent of Police McQuaid, has functioned in a manner 
that has been creditable to the things that the Mayor has promised the citizens 
and the workers of the city of Pittsburgh. 
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While all these industrial battles have been going on in the campaign for 
organization and sometimes in industrial disputes, we know that passion and 
prejudice run wild, but the Mayor, through his good offices, has time and time 
again been able ‘to bring the contending forces together, and as a result of the 
good that he has done a great number of conferences have been convened, 
negotiations started and contracts completed, and both the employer and the 
employe say today that there is peace, harmony and happiness in those fac- 
tories, and that has all been brought about because the Mayor has carried out 
both his promise and his pledge to labor. 

I take great pleasure at this time in presenting to this convention His 
Honor, Mayor Cornelius D. Scully. 


HON. CORNELIUS D. SCULLY 
Mayor of Pittsburgh 


Mr. Chairman, officers of the CIO, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: The last time I stood on this platform to make a talk I was very 
much more nervous than I am today. On that occasion, Islam Grotto, of which 
I am a member, was presenting to the city of Pittsburgh a four monthn old 
cub lion to have a place in the Pittsburgh zoo. The master of ceremonies on 
that occasion was Mr. Frank Dugan, of the Chamber of Commerce. The cub 
lion was brought in on a leash and Mr. Dugan held it at a distance somewhat 
gingerly, made a very brief talk, and then said to me, “Here, you take it.” 
Then I had to stand before the microphone and make a somewhat longer speech 
of acceptance while the cub lion crawled up my leg, and I was very, very 
apprehensive of being able to get home with my clothes intact. 

The City of Pittsburgh has always been the capital of the nation’s indus- 
try. It is only fitting, therefore, that your convention today should make it 
the capital of the nation’s industrial unionism. 

I do not have to give you the key to the city because you and the men you 
represent are not strangers to this city of steel and glass and coal. The wealth 
of nature, the wisdom of science, and the labor of men have made Pittsburgh. 
You and the men you represent are a part of this city. But because you have 
been always with us, you are none the less welcome. 

We hope you have a good time in Pittsburgh. No matter how serious the 
subject of a convention may be, we count it a failure if the delegates do not 
have a good time. That is the American way. And I know you are all good 
Americans. 

We hope that from your deliberations will come solid accomplishment. 

For if you have a stake in Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, by the same token, has 
a stake in you. 

On many occasions I have expressed my admiration for Myron Taylor, 
Ben F. Fairless, and H. E. Lewis, on the one hand, and for Phillip Murray 
and Clinton S. Golden, on the other. These men have contributed greatly to 
the welfare of Pittsburgh, and Pittsburgh is not ungrateful. They are great 
Americans. 

Collective bargaining has come to the mass industries of the Pittsburgh 
district in a manner that may well be an example to the nation. It has come 
in peace; it has come in an atmosphere of cooperation; it has come bringing 
incontestable benefits to both parties to agreement. 

Pittsburgh hopes that your convention may solidify this advance, guard 
its gains and protect its future. 
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As an elected official, I am naturally concerned with political progress. As 
representative of a great division of organized labor, so is your convention 
concerned with political progress. ; 

We had an election last week in Pennsylvania and in the nation. It was a 
muddled election, an inconclusive one, one somewhat difficult to interpret along 
lines of national trend. Some things it did show. It showed that when the 
forces of progress divide, the forces of reaction unite and are victorious. And 
it showed that it is difficult to maintain the fever heat of the people even for 
reforms which are obviou.ly to their benefit. 

We hope that your convention, as part of the progressive forces in this 
country, will dedicate itself to the task of keeping those progressive forces 
unified and to the equally important task of putting political issues to the 
people in their proper light, not only at election time, but through every day 
of the year. 

One last hope and I am done. We hope that through the instrumentality 
of this convention and its successors, some way, some path, some mechanism 
of uniting all the forces of organized labor in the land may somehow, sometime 
be accomplished. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, with all the best wishes for a successful con- 
vention, I will leave you to the work for which you have come together. 


CHAIRMAN P. T. FAGAN 


Thank you, Mayor Scully. Now, my friends, on behalf of the Steel City 
Industrial Union Council I welcome you to this great historic convention of 
industrial workers. I bring to you the fraternal greetings of the organized 
workers of Western Pennsylvania and trust that your stay here with us will 
be pleasant, beneficial to those you have the honor to represent, and fruitful 
in every respect. 

Grave responsibilities rest upon your shoulders. You are here today to 
build a great structure on a fine foundation that has been laid in America in 
the last three years, to help the men and women of industry and business in 
America build up a more powerful, militant labor organization in this country. 

The Steel City Industrial Union Council are happy that you selected the 
city of Pittsburgh for your first constitutional convention of the CIO. We will 
cooperate in every manner possible to make your stay a pleasant one. If there 
is anything we can do to help the delegates while in our fair city, the officers 
and members of the Steel City Industrial Union Council are at your service. 
The mayor of our great city has welcomed you. He has given you some very 
valuable advice and he has asked you to carry on throughout this great coun- 
try of ours as the organized and unorganized workers have been carrying on 
in Western Pennsylvania. 

My friends, it is true that labor is desirous of having peace, but every 
red-blooded laboring man in America desires the kind of peace that will be 
honorable and give protection to every working man and woman in America. 
I have watched the labor movement in this country for quite a number of 
years, as all of us have, and for a long time we have had promises through the 
American Federation of Labor, we have had pledges, we have had resolutions, 
but very little action. You know as well as I that since the coming of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization three years ago there are more organized 
workers in America today than ever before in the history of our country. Why? 
Because the Committee for Industrial Organization has given the men and 
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women of industry an opportunity to affiliate themselves with the labor move- 
ment in this country of ours, because they have had carried to them the mes- 
sage of labor, they have been given an opportunity, they have been protected 
by this great organization. 

Of course, on the other side of the fence they claim they have made sub- 
stantial gains in the ranks of the American Federation of Labor. Well, any 
gains there may be in the ranks of the American Federation of Labor this 
good morning are due to the great flame that was enkindled by the Committee 
for Industrial Organization some three years ago. 

We have worked, we have labored, we have tried to do everything that 
reasonable men could do to bring about a solution to whatever little confusion 
or misunderstanding might prevail, but because of this leadership that has 
been at the head of the American Federation of Labor for a long time we 
have not been able to accomplish the things we would like to accomplish. 

As a result of that, you are assembled here today for the purpose of out- 
lining a policy, adopting a constitution, and having a constructive, intelligent, 
courageous program for organized labor, so that labor may have an oppor- 
tunity in America to go forward. I know that this great structure of the CIO, 
or whatever title or name is adopted by this convention, will build an organiza- 
tion on this great foundation that will have for one of its principles morality. 
It will be built absolutely upon a foundation of morality and service to the 
organized workers of this country. 

The leaders of the Committee for Industrial Organization are men of the 
highest type and caliber of leadership that can be found anywhere in the world. 
They are men that have always been opposed to racketeering in labor, and 
because of that they have incurred the enmity of some men in labor, they have 
incurred the enmity of those on the outside of our ranks. 

Why all this opposition to the Committee for Industrial Organization? 
Well, in my humble opinion, the reason for this opposition is because the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization is trying to do something to help the men 
and women in industry in America, because they are trying to bring increases 
in wages, shortening of the hours, and a bettering of the working conditions. 
As a result of that there are certain elements in this nation that have done 
everything in their power to stop the advance of this great movement that is 
now going on and will not stop until every man and woman in America has 
had an opportunity to affiliate themselves with the labor movement. 

And so, my friends, I bid you welcome to the great city of Pittsburgh, 
the industrial workshop of the world. I know your convention will be historic. 
I know that it will be long remembered in this great nation of ours, because 
we have here in this organization men who are ready to fight, to battle in 
season and out of season for the better things in life for our people. 

I trust this great convention will be progressive, successful and har- 
monious, because, my friends, the eyes of America and the eyes of the world 
are centered on this convention this morning. The workers of this nation are 
hoping and praying that this convention will be successful and bring about an 
opportunity for them to get into the labor movement and protect their wages 
and hours and working conditions. 

I am happy to have the opportunity of opening these great deliberations. 
I want you to feel welcome in the city of. Pittsburgh and I repeat, if there is 
anything that the Steel City Industrial Union Council can do to make your 
stay pleasant or to help you in any way, don’t forget to call on us. 
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Now we are about to conclude the opening preliminaries. We have with 
us another representative of the church who is a great friend of organized 
labor and a particular friend of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
He has dedicated his life to the saving of men’s souls, but aside from that he 
has spent some time looking after the material needs and wants of those in 
Western Pennsylvania. He is always glad to make a speech for the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee or the CIO. He has been on the picket line 
carrying the message to the workers in Western Pennsylvania. He is a real, 
true Christian, a man who believes in helping his fellowmen, regardless of 
creed, color or nationality. 

I take pleasure in presenting to you at this time, to pronounce the bene- 
diction over this convention, the Reverend Charles O. Rice. 


BENEDICTION 
_ (Reverend Charles O. Rice, Holy Rosary Catholic Church) 


O Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, You who were a worker Yourself, we 
beseech You to bless the deliberations of this assembly, to send to the leaders 
of American labor here assembled strength and enlightenment, and send to 
the labor movement unity, so that the labor movement may march forward 
toward victory as one body, that it may march forward for victory, for the 
ideals of this group here assembled this morning. We pray for the victory of 
the worker in this country, O Almighty God, because his victory is Your 
victory, his cause is Your cause. A victory for labor in its struggles for decent 
conditions is a victory for Americanism and for Christianity. Amen. 

Chairman Fagan: Thank you, Father Rice. 

Chairman Fagan: Now, my friends, I have a very pleasant duty to per- 
form in presenting to you a gentleman who needs no introduction, a man with 
whom I have been associated and whom I have known for more than a quarter 
of a century. I have listened to his voice in the councils of my own organiza- 
tion. I have heard him fighting and battling in the interests of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and I am happy to say this morning that as a 
result of his great leadership in our Union, the banner of the United Mine 
Workers of America floats over more tipples today than it ever has in the his- 
tory of our grand old organization. Why? Because of the great, untiring 
leadership of John L. Lewis. When someone said, “It can’t be done,” this 
great man would say, “We will at least try, we will do everything in our power 
to help those that have battled in the coal fields and especially in southern coal 
fields.” We here in Western Pennsylvania, after we had been driven back and 
the power and influence of our organization destroyed, found this leader fight- 
ing in the Congress of the United States to get legislation not only to help the 
coal miner but to help the operators and to protect the public. Never too tired, 
the hour never too late or too early for this man to render a service not only 
to his organization, but to the humblest citizen of America. 

I am happy, my friends, to have the honor and the privilege of presenting 
to what in my mind will be the greatest and most historic labor convention 
that has ever been held in the history of the United States, that great fighter, 
that great thinker, that great leader, the greatest Roman of them all, John L. 
Lewis, the chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

(The delegates arose and applauded enthusiastically for several minutes.) 
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MR. JOHN L. LEWIS 

President Fagan, His Honor, Mayor Scully of Pittsburgh, Father Rice, 
Rev. Simon, delegates to the first constitutional convention of the C. I. O., 
and the United Mine Workers’ Band of Bridgeville, Pennsylvania, ladies and 
gentleman—I profoundly appreciate the opportunity of opening this conven- 
tion with greetings through President Fagan of organized labor in this great 
industrial section, with the greetings of his Honor, the Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
extended in behalf of the people of this great municipality, with the greetings 
of the Christian churches, represented by the eminent clergymen who are 
present this morning, and the acclaim of our own people. Why these greet- 
ings? Why this interest? Why this enthusiasm? Why this acclaim? Be- 
cause there has been born in America a new, modern labor movement dedi- 
clated to the proposition that all who labor are entitled to equality of oppor- 
tunity, the right to organize, the right to participate in the bounties and the 
blessings of this country and our government, the right to aspire to an 
equality of position and the right to express views, objectives and rights on a 
parity with any other citizen, whatever may be his place, his condition of 
servitude, or the degree of world’s goods which he may possess. 

So that is the greeting of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
assembled here and about to formalize its own internal affairs and make per- 
manent its form of organization. 

It is perhaps an interesting coincidence that 57 years ago almost to the 
day the great Gompers founded in this city the labor movement of his 
generation. That labor movement served that generation in a period where 
the skills in American trade and industry were the skills of handicraft and 
not the skills of the machine age and of mass production. But time moves on 
and the old order changes, and as the changes became obvious it was more 
and more apparent that the labor movement and the type of organization 
founded in Pittsburgh 57 years ago was not equal to the task of organizing 
or rendering service to the teeming millions who labor in American indus- 
tries in this generation of our life. 

Perhaps it will be illustrative to say that in 54 years of existence and 
advocation and administration of its affairs the American Federation of Labor 
failed to bring to the hundreds of thousands of workers in the industries in 
the Pittsburgh area the blessings of collective bargaining, and during all 
those years the Pittsburgh industrial district was the citadel of non-unionism 
in America, the citadel of labor exploitation, and the recognized fortress of 
those financial interests and industrial interests in America who preferred 
to exploit and debase and degrade labor rather than recognize its existence 
or concede its right to fair treatment. The old order changes, and what the 
American Federation of Labor could not do in 54 years of agitation the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization has done in less than three years. 

Does that mean anything? 

A Delegate: I should say so. 

President Lewis (Continuing): Ask the workers in these great steel and 
other industrial plants within 100 miles of downtown Pittsburgh. They will 
tell you whether or not it means anything and they will answer the question 
why they joined the CIO, they will tell you that they were not receiving the 
aid and succor from the American labor movement which they should have 
received. 

The Pittsburgh area today is the most completely organized city of any 











city or any area in industrial America. Whether you come into Pittsburgh 
through the Ohio Valley, the Monongahela Valley, or the gateway of the 
Allegheny, you pass along miles of great industrial plants, and when you 
pass one of those great industrial plants in coming through any of those 
gateways, you pass a plant where the CIO has established collective bargain- 
ing, and where the employees there are members of the CIO. 

To you, Philip Murray, Vice-President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Chairman of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, my compli- 
ments, sir, for this super-human task that you have accomplished in the area 
where you live, where the headquarters of your great organization exist. You 
have rendered a service not alone to the people of Pittsburgh, but to the 
workers in these great industries, you have rendered an outstanding and superb 
service to the labor movement of America, to our country and to our flag. 

In the light of that record which I have merely portrayed as indicating 
the events that have transpired in this area, and which may be duplicated 
ad infinitum in other areas, in the light of that record, why should the CIO 
as a movement be criticized, opposed, slandered and vilified, denounced from 
the street corners by its adversaries, and constantly opposed in high places 
when it offers to the community, to the state, and to the nation a program 
of rational procedure and orderly conduct, a program of working out in a 
peaceful way the problems that encumber the relations of labor and industry 
and finance in this country. 

In this steel industry to which I may aptly refer because of our presence 
here today, Mr. Murray and the Steel Workers organization have contracts 
with more than 540 corporate entities engaged in the manufacture and the 
fabrication of steel, and in every one of those plants, in every one of those 
corporations without exception, since the negotiation of those agreements, 
peaceful relations have obtained and mutual satisfaction prevails between man- 
agement and labor—something of a record of an industry that for a lifetime, 
through oppressive measures, prevented the organization of its employees and 
denied to them the right to join the union of their choice. 

But why should there be opposition and criticism of a movement that stands 
for orderly procedure and for a rational working out of the problems of modern 
industrial relationships, of an organization that is dedicated to the proposition 
of maintaining and supporting our democratic form of government, of an or- 
ganization that is dedicated to the proposition of the right of investors to have 
a profit on their investment, and an organization that maintains the right to 
the freedom of contract relations between citizens of our republic, that is will- 
ing to lend its strength and its resources and its young men at any time to 
support and maintain that form of government, asking only in return that the 
safeguards of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights be extended to cover the 
most lowly, humble worker, as a right, as a privilege for an American. 

These are troublous times in the world of affairs. Great and sinister 
forces are moving throughout the world, and he is optimistic indeed who be- 
lieves that those forces will not affect Americans and will not have their im- 
pact and repercussions upon the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. De- 
mocracy is on trial in the world and in the United States. We want to preserve 
democracy. We cannot preserve democracy here in our own country if we en- 
courage as a people the overwhelming tidal wave of criticism, slander and 
abuse for an American institution like the CIO that stands for the protection 
of the privileges of all Americans, whether they be gentiles or Jews or of any 
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creed or religion, or any school of thought that maintains its self respect for 
our institutions. 

We stand appalled today at what we witness in Europe. Whose heart can 
fail to become anguished as he reads in the daily press of the terrible abuses 
and atrocities and indignities and brutalities that are now being inflicted by 
the German government and some of the German people on the Jews of that 
nation? One of the most appalling events in history, shameful indeed to our 
concept of the ethics of our modern civilization which we boast, harking back 
to the practices of the mediaeval ages, the torture and debasement of a great 
race of people who only ask the right to live. 

Our Declaration of Independence says that we hold all men to be created 
equal. That means regardless of his creed, his color, his race or his nationality. 
We foregather under that flag and we proclaim that creed, but that principle 
is being made a mock in the Germany of today. In Germany the labor move- 
ment was first wiped out and its leaders were harried and sent to concentration 
camps, and now in progressive fury and increasing brutality the German 
government is found inflicting these pogroms on the Jewish race. 

I say to my fellow countrymen, and I say it to the rich and influential and 
wealthy gentiles of America as I say it to the rich and influential Jews of 
America, you cannot strike down in this country through the use of your in- 
fluence, great as it may be, a powerful movement of the workers of this country 
under the banner of the CIO, who stand for equality of protection to any group, 
any minority, any religion that exists here in our country. 

The United States of America is under increasing pressure in the realm of 
foreign affairs. The United States of America may one of these days face a 
great external crisis. When this mad, blood-thirsty wolf of the German gov- 
ernment inflicts its will upon the defenseless people of Germany, of Austria 
and of Czechoslovakia, and incites individuals in other countries to perpetrate 
the same atrocities in Europe, then it is possible that we will have to meet the 
German dictator as he tries to extend his domain into the realm of the Western 
Hemisphere. If that day comes, who is going to sustain the United States of 
America? Who is going to man its industries? Who is going to send its 
young men to military ranks to engage in war? Labor—labor! Who is going 
to protect the institutions of this country, those that are meritorious? Labor! 
Who is going to protect the titles to property and great wealth down through 
the generations in America? Labor! 

Who is going to do the suffering and the dying in the future but the sons 
and the daughters of the workers of this country? The workers of this country 
will never make anything out of war, they merely work and sweat and fight 
and die. Some one else takes the profits. Who took the profits in the last war? 
Not labor. And if war comes the United States needs the co-operation of the 
millions and millions of workers that are members of the CIO. 

In consideration of all of these things, in consideration of the fact that we 
are Americans, and that we believe in the principles of our government, that 
we are willing to fight at any time to maitnain that flag, we are going to ask 
from those who are the beneficiaries of that service and that attitude and that 
policy and that loyalty, we are going to ask proper treatment ourselves,— 
proper treatment ourselves! And I have every confidence that our government 
and our state department will make emphatic representations to the German 
government, protesting the actions of that government in permitting these 
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atrocities to be inflicted on the Jewish people. I say to the government of the 
United States if, as and when it takes that action, the twenty million members 
of the CIO and their dependents will support the government and uphold its 
hands. 

The old order changes. Neither opposition nor misrepresentation is going 
to destroy the existence of the CIO as a living entity, and the people in high 
places in America who are now using their influence, through great newspapers 
and publications, who have opened the sluice gates of adverse propaganda 
against the CIO in America will awaken to the fact that their efforts are futile 
and that the day may come when they, individually, will be rushing to the CIO 
and begging for its protection for their special privileges and their wealth. 

I express to you all my appreciation of your courteous attention while I have 
made these few remarks. I express with you our hope that from the delibera- 
tions of this convention may come renewed inspiration and greater confidence 
for the millions of workers of this country who are looking to the CIO to give 
them aid and assistance. 

We must not forget that we have 12 million more or less unemployed 
people in America who have a right to work, but who have not been given 
work; that there are dependent upon those 12,000,000 many more millions 
who are underprivileged, ill-provided for and who are asking for a participa- 
tion and are looking to this convention to devise policies, to state objectives, 
to lay out procedure that will cause them to have hope for the future. 

I am sure that every man and woman here recognizes the great weight 
of responsibility upon them in their representative capacities, and that each 
will contribute toward the successful foundation and the final completion of 
this great, new, modern labor movement of the CIO. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Lewis: I now declare the First Constitutional Convention of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization duly convened and ready for 
business. 

The Secretary of the Convention will read the call. 

Acting Secretary Brophy read the Call for the Convention, as follows: 


CALL FOR THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
October 6, 1938. 


To All National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, Local 
Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the 


Committee for Industrial Organization: 


Greeting: 

Section 1. The Committee for Industrial Organization, formed less than 
three years ago, presented a program to the unorganized workers of this 
country. Today a magnificent record of achievements and an overwhelming 
mass support establishes the CIO as the most powerful and progressive labor 
force in the country. Active organizing campaigns in the mass production and 
basic industries has brought into being unions with millions of members in 
heretofore open shop and unorganized industries. A new freedom has been 
brought by the CIO to American workers. 

The ravages of the recent economic depression have not impaired the 
strength nor affected the ranks of the CIO. The firm stand of its affiliated 
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unions prevented the wage cuts which employers had automatically imposed 
upon the workers in previous depressions. 

The CIO has forged the instrumentality whereby labor will achieve indus- 
trial and political democracy. Reactionary forces are mustering their full 
strength in their attempt to stop the onward march of labor. The CIO must 
therefore provide a permanent basis for continued achievements and success 
on behalf of the workers of the country. 

To that end there is being called the First Constitutional Convention of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. You are hereby notified that the 
First Constitutional Convention of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
will be held in The Grotto, 107 East Montgomery Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, commencing at 10 a.m., November 14, 1938. 

Section 2. This Call is issued pursuant to the resolutions adopted at the 
Conferences of the Committee for Industrial Organization at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October, 1937, and at Washington, D.C., April, 1938, authorizing the 
calling of a constitutional convention for the purpose of forming a permanent 
organization and all matters incidental and relating thereto. 

Section 3. The basis for representation at the Convention shall be as 
follows: Each National or International Union and Local Industrial Union 
shall be entitled to one vote for each member. Each Industrial Union Council 
shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 4. Each National or International Union shall be entitled to the 
number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 

Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 = = 
Over 10,000 “ 

Over 25,000 ai 

Over 50,000 

Over 75,000 

Over 100,000 

Over 150,000 

Over 200,000 10 

Each Local Industrial Union and Industrial Union Council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local Industrial Unions may combine with other Local Indus- 
trial Unions in a reasonable radius of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Section 5. The Committee for Industrial Organization shall furnish cre- 
dential blanks in duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. 
The duplicate shall be retained by the delegate and the original forwarded to 
Mr. John Brophy, Executive Director and Acting Secretary of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, 1106 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. No credentials will be accepted later than ten days prior to the date for 
convening the Convention. 

Section 6. The Credentials Committee shall not transfer votes to any 
delegate unless authorized by the appropriate Local Industrial Union or Indus- 
trial Union Council to do so. 

Section 7. When any delegate’s credential is to be contested, a notice of 
such contest must be sent to Mr. John Brophy, Executive Director and Acting 
Secretary of the Committee for Industrial Organization, not later than ten 
days prior to the date for convening the Convention; but any delegate whose 
credential is contested may be unseated at any time during the Convention. 
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Section 8. Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and 
Industrial Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific 
union or council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been 
read to the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council 
shall issue a Notice, signed by himself and the union or council President, at 
least three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to 
be elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than th one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 

Section 9. All resolutions and proposals for the Constitution to be con- 
sidered by the Convention shall be sent, not later than ten days prior to the 
date for convening the Convention, to Mr. John Brophy, Executive Director 
and Acting Secretary of the Committee for Industrial Organization, who will 
distribute them among the Chairmen of the various appropriate committees. 

Section 10. Resolutions bearing on different subjects must be typewritten 
on separate papers and on only one side of the paper. 


Fraternally yours, 
JOHN L. LEWIS, Chairman. 


Chairman Lewis: The Chair will appoint the following Committee on Cre- 
dentials. The Secretary will read the names. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


S. H. Dalrymple, Chairman 

Austin Hogan, Secretary 

Philip Van Gelder Marine, Shipbuilding 
Lewis A. Berne Architects, Engineers 
Grant Oakes Farm Equipment 
Morris Muster Furniture 
Mervyn Rathborne Communications 
Allan Haywood Utilities 
G. C. Peacock Die Casting 
Alexander Ravitch Toy & Novelty 


Chairman Lewis: Is there any objection to anyone who has been named 
as a member of the Credentials Committee? 

Hearing none, they are confirmed. 

While the Committee is assembling and seeing whether it can have its 
report ready in a few moments we will ask the band to play. The Committee 
on Credentials will come to the stage and prepare to make a report at the 
earliest moment. 

















REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Chairman Dalrymple: Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Credentials is 
prepared to make a preliminary report, and Delegate Hogan, Secretary of the 
Committee, will read the report.—Delegate Hogan. 

The following preliminary report by the Committee on Credentials was 
read by Delegate Hogan, Secretary of the Committee: 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 


To the Officers ‘and Delegates of the First Constitutional Convention of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, your 
Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: ; 

We have examined the credentials of 476 delegates, representing 32 Na- 
tional and International Unions, 9 National Organizing Committees, 23 State 
Industrial Union Councils, 115 City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 
130 Local Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated with the 
following votes: 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance Votes 
Aluminum Workers of America___ 5 N. A. Zonarich _______-______ 25,600 


Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, Federation of__ 3 Lewis Alan Berne, James A. 
Gaynor, Marcel Scherer ____ 17,525 
Automobile Workers of America, 
IOC: os ae 10 Homer Martin, George Addes, 
Richard Frankensteen, R. J. 
Thomas, Walter Wells, Ed- 
ward Hall, Wyndham Morti- 
mer, Tracy Doll, Charles Mii- 
lard, Delmont Garst_____--- 881,200 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied Workers of America, 
jo aR a eat Re 8 Donald Henderson, J. R. Butler, 
Conrad Espe, George Woolf, 
Richard Linsley, Lief Dahl, 
Joseph Charles, J. Austin 
Heaney. sn es 124,750 
Clothing Workers of America, 
Amalgamated ________________ 10 Sidney Hillman, Jos. Schloss- 
berg, Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Samuel Levin, Frank Rosen- 
blum, Murray Weinstein, Leo 
Krzycki, Jack Kroll, Joseph 
Salerno, Hyman Blumberg _. 252,620 


Communications Association, 


gy is. | leo aie A EN Harm 4 Mervyn Rathborne, Joseph P. 
Selly, Roy A. Pyle. Michael 
Migedi oe 13,220 
Die Casting Workers, National__.. 2 George Peacock, W. Ramsey___ 4,750 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, United___. 9 James Carey, Julius Emspak, 


James J. Matles, Harry 
Block, Matthew Campbell, 
Buford Eastman, Edward G. 
Bunting, William Sentner, 
C. & Jaekton So 157,891 
Federal Workers of America, 
(00 GRR deca te cae ES a ie 4 Jacob Baker, Eleanor Nelson 
Arthur Stein, Henry Rhine__ 14612 
Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific, 
|i ea ene ey anne he ae 8 Joseph Jurich, P. J. Clark.___ 6,171 
Fur Workers Union, International. 5 Ben Gold, Pietro Lucchi, Harry 
Begoon, Abe Feinglass, Ir- 
ving Potash ___________-__- 45,345 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS—Continued 


No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance 


Furniture Workers of America, 


Flat Glass Workers, Federation of 


Gas, By-Products, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers 


Inlandboatmen’s Union of the 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amal- 
gamated Ass’n of 


Leather Workers, National Asso- 
ciation of 


Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, International 





Marine Engineers’ Beneficial As- 
sociation, National 


Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America, Industrial Union of_ 


Maritime Union of America, Na- 
meee oe eee ete ee 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
International Union of 


Mine Workers of America, United_ 10 


Newspaper Guild, American 


Office and Professional Workers of 
America, United 


Oil Workers International Union__ 


Quarry Workers International 
Union 





5 Morris Muster, George Bucher, 
Joseph E. Proudman, George 
Stewart, Joseph D. Persily__ 

4 ~~ W. Fuller, Irwin DeShet- 
er 





James Nelson, Martin Wagner, 
Kathryn Lewis, John Mayo, 
Wm. Blizzard, A. D. Lewis__ 


Cc. W. Deal 





B. Frank Bennett, Louis Leon- 
ard, John Sandor 


Daniel J. Boyle 


Harry R. Bridges, J. R. Robert- 
son, D. C. Mays, Burt Nel- 
son, C. M. Becker 


Samuel J. Hogan, Arthur Mc- 
Kay, William J. Garrett ____ 


John Green, Philip H. Van 


Gelder, Benjamin Carwar- 


6 Joseph Curran, Frank Rinaldo, 
Frederick N. Myers, Arthur 
Thomas, Charles DeGress, 
Jerome King 


Reid Robinson, John Clark, 
Glen Gillespie, Ralph Ras- 
mussen, Van D. Jones, James 
Leary 

John L. Lewis, Van A. Bittner, 
John Owens, Henry Warrum, 
Philip Murray, Frank J. 
Hayes, Thomas Kennedy, 
Frank Hughes, Martin 
Brennan, John O’Leary 

Heywood Broun, Jonathan 
Eddy, Morris Watson, Victor 


Lewis Merrill, Morris Yanoff, 
Philip Prince, Alice Live- 
right, Eugene Turner 

7 4H. C. Fremming, Emmett C. 
Conarty, J. C. Coulter, J. L. 
Coulter, B. J. Schafer, Roy B. 
Sessions, James J. Covey___ 


4 John C. Lawson, Henry C. Led- 
yard, B. T. Garner, Lester 
J. Weyandt 
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35,775 
22,512 


55,220 
3,117 


8,435 
15,218 


33,210 


6,350 


24,709 


46,575 


98,900 


10,110 








NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS—Continued 


No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance 


Retail and Wholesale Employees of 
America, United 6 Sam Wolchok, John V. Cooney, 
Samuel Lowenthal, Murray J. 
Kudish, Benjamin Gudes, 
Abraham Silverberg 
Rubber Workers of America, 
United 6 S. H. Dalrymple, Thomas F. 
Burns, Frank Grillo, L. L. 
Callahan, L. S. Buckmaster, 
Walter J. Welsch 
Shoe Workers of America, 
United Powers, Hapgood, James J. 
Mitchell, Joseph Arribea, 
Michael Padgett, Henry 
Schwartzott, Frank Farrell - 
State, County and Municipal Work- 
ers of America Abram Flaxer, Henry W. Wen- 
ning, Vita Friend, David 
Kanes, Edward P. Kelly, 
Jesse Barnes 


Transport Workers Union of 
America Michael J. Quill, John Santo, 
Austin Hogan, Douglas Mac- 
Mahon, Wm. Grogan, War- 
bs G. Horie, Joseph B. Eng- 


Woodworkers of America, Interna- 
tional Harold Pritchett, Wm. Baker, 
Samuel Nesin, Louis Lamp, 
Ted Dokter, Don Helmick, 
Gordon Johnson 


NATIONAL ORGANIZING COMMITTEES 


Distillery Workers’ Organizing 
Committee 2 George Tantlinger, Thomas 


Farm Equipment Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee 4 Grant W. Oakes, Joseph R. 
Weber, Frank Sliva, Gerald 


Optical Workers’ Organizing 
Committee 


Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing 
Committee 7 Don Harris, Tony Kowski, 
Thomas Olsen, James Dean, 
Orville Ussery, Pete Brown, 
Henry Johnson 


Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee _ Philip Murray, David J. Mc- 
Donald, C. S. Golden, Van 

A. Bittner, Noel R. Beddow, 

Silby Barrett, Jas. Thomas, 

Joseph Moloney, Meyer Adel- 

man, Joseph Goin 





63,717 


52,127 


90,125 


01,612 


20,718 


1,625 


525,612 

















NATIONAL ORGANIZING COMMITTEES—Continued 
No. Delegates 





Allotted In Attendance Votes 


Textile Workers’ Organizing 


SSS SRS earn 10 Emil Rieve, Francis J. Gorman, 


Wm. Pollock, Wm. Smith, 
George Baldanzi, John A. 
Peel, Horace A. Riviere, Jos. 
Knapik, Jos. R. White, iol 


R. Lawrence _____________ 50,300 


Toy and Novelty Workers’ Organ- 


imine Committee: 2 Alexander Ravitch, Anthony 


Wr, MiMOMItG. 8 


Utility Workers’ Organizing 
4 Walter A. Albers, R. A. Dodge, 


erm to 
Monroe S. Causley, Allan 
pyre 15,518 
FEDERATED COUNCIL 
Federated Fishermen’s Council 
ee eS | ae ee Martin E. Olsen _____________ eee 
STATE COUNCILS Votes 
Alabama State Industrial Union Council______ William Mitch ___________ 
California State Industrial Union Council_____Louis Goldblatt __________ 
Colorado State Industrial Union Council_____- Frank Hefferly __________ 
Indiana State Industrial Union Council ____ _John Bartee ____---____-__ 


Iowa-Nebraska State Industrial Union Council_Ben Henry ___-___________ 
Kentucky State Industrial Union Council _____ Sam. Caddy —......_.___.__ 
Maine State Industrial Union Council________ Charles Cain _._.__.__-.__ 
Maryland-District of Columbia Industrial 
eS rae ete - John T. Jones ___________ 


Massachusetts State Industrial Union Council Michael F. Widman, Jr.____ 
Michigan State Industrial Union Council ____. Adolph Germer ___-_----- 
Minnesota State Industrial Union Council _____ Joseph Van Nordstrand __- 
Montana State Industrial Union Council ____- John Clark _____-_____- ae 


New Jersey State Industrial Union Council___W. J. Carney___-_-------- 
New York State Industrial Union Council_____ Allan S. Haywood —_____-- 
Ohio State Industrial Union Council __ _____- Ted F. Silvey______.______- 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Industrial Union Council David Fowler _---------- 
Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council__John A. Phillips-________- 
Texas State Industrial Union Council _____-_- John E. Crossland _______- 
Utah State Industrial Union Council —____-_- A. M. Petersen ___________ 
Washington State Industrial Union Council _._Eugene V. Dennett______-- 
West Virginia State Industrial Union Council John B. Easton_____------ 
Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council____- Emil Costello ___________- 
Wyoming State Industrial Union Council_____- Ray meee. 
CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 

Anniston, Alabama, Industrial Union Council __Virginia Browning -__~-_- 
Bessemer, Alabama, Industrial Union Council _Felix Siren--____--_--_---- 
Bibb County, Alabama, Industrial Union 

TO fag lp alee SBS: SR LA ROR i A Hartford Knight _________ 
Birmingham, Alabama, Industrial Union 


TS Bi SG eae PE ies ct Ni a a 
Huntsville, Alabama, Industrial Union Council Charlie Butler __-__-_____ 


Shelby County, Alabama, Industrial Union 


SS ERS ae Es RETO SEL) SACRO) PO 
Walker County, Alabama, Industrial Union 


RSS | a ia Sea) eA SS 


Durwoot Harper _____-__- 


Chester M. Black_________ 


Winfield, Alabama, Industrial Union Council__J. W. Heathcock_________~ 


Alameda County, California, Industrial Union 
Council _____ emer 


Estolv E. Ward______--___ 
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CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS—Continued 
Votes 
Contra Costa County, California, Industrial 
Union Council 
Los Angeles, California, Industrial Union 
Council 
San Diego, California, Industrial Union 
CI Se ee, ae D. C. Mays 
San Francisco District, Calif., Industrial 
Union Council George Wilson ___ 
San Joaquin County, Calif., Industrial Union 
Council Bruce Robinson 


Trinidad, Colorado, Industrial Union Council__O. F. Nigro 
Washington, D. C., Industrial Union Council__Sidney R. Katz 
Atlanta, Georgia, Industrial Union Council____Yelverton Cowherd 


LaSalle County, Illinois, Industrial Union 

Council Joseph Marchesi 
Vermilion County, Illinois, Industrial Union 

Council -Luther German 
Ziegler, Illinois, Industrial Union Council Ray Edmundson 
Granite City, Illinois, Industrial Union Council_Hugh Lyons 
Herrin, Illinois, Industrial Union Council Curtis Mundell 


Clay County, Indiana, Industrial Union 

Council _ O. BE. Gasaway 
Lake County, Indiana, Industrial Union 

Council _ Walter Frisbie 
South Bend, Indiana, Industrial Union Council_Victor Roose 
Vigo County, Indiana, Industrial Union 














Thomas Davis 





Elkhart os Indiana, Industrial Union 
Council Fravel Goss 
Princeton District, indiana, Industrial Union 





Louis Austin 





ounci 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Industrial Union 
Council ____ ___.James Robb 





Des Moines, Iowa, Industrial Union Council___Wayne Knight 


Baltimore, Maryland, Industrial Union Council_Patrick B. Whalen 
Western Maryland, Maryland, Industrial 
Union Council Clyde D. Lucas 





Worcester, Massachusetts, Industrial Union 
Council ____ ae Martin J. Walsh 





Bay City, Michigan, Industrial Union Council__John Wilson 
Greater Detroit, Michigan, Industrial Union 

Council Lawrence Blythe 
Kent County, Michigan, Industrial Union 

Council a Stobbe 








Duluth, Minnesota, Industrial Union Council__Patrick R. McGraw 
Hennepin County, Minn., Industrial Union 
Cou Stuart Green 


ncil 
Iron Range, Minn., Industrial Union Council___Fred M. Smith 
St. Paul, Minn., Industrial Union Council Robert Madigan 





Kansas City, Missouri, Industrial Union 
Council _ Harold E. Edwards 
St. Louis, Missouri, Industrial Union Council__John Doherty 
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CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS—Continued 





Central Jersey Industrial Union Council— 
Trenton }. L. Howard—.._._—._____ 

South Jersey, New Jersey, Industrial Union 

"i aa ial eee eam cee ee iar arr PF SS ee 1 


Erie County, New York, Industrial Union 
Council ______ el is ps OO ROD «os 
Rochester, New York, Industrial Union 









































SE GEO St Eira: John H. Cooper____----_--_ 1 
Schenectady, New York, Industrial Union 

Council ______ Sere Sl Leo E. Jandreau____-_--_- 1 
Durham, N. Carolina, Industrial Union 

Council _____ E. L. Sandefur _______---_ 1 










Akron, Ohio, Industrial Union Council________ Wilmer Tate ___-_-----_- 1 

















































Allen County, Ohio, Industrial Union Council__Kenneth L. Cole_______--- 1 
Barberton, Ohio, Industrial Union Council_____ Forrest Malone __-------- 1 
Belmont County, Ohio, Industrial Union 

Council ______ Theodore Vucelich ______- 1 
Cleveland, Ohio, Industrial Union Council____- Alfred E. Stevenson___-_~- 1 
Franklin County, Ohio, Industrial Union 

Council _____ ah aN ea so 8 Elmer Fehlhaber ______-_- 1 
Greater Cincinnati, Ohio, Industrial Union 

Council ___- Arthur Hartman ______-_- 1 
Hocking & Sunday Creek Valley, Ohio, In- 

dustrial Union Council Herman Theisen ___------ 1 
Perry County, Ohio, Industrial Union Council__G. W. Savage_________-_- 1 
Portsmouth District, Ohio, Industrial Union 

Council _ Charles H. Whitehouse__.__ 1 
Sandusky, Ohio, Industrial Union Council_____ August Scholle _____----_~_ 1 
Stark County, Ohio, Industrial Union Council__Ted F. Silvey_..._------- 1 
Toledo, Ohio, Industrial Union Council_____- -Kenneth L. Cole_______-_- 1 
Trumbull County, Ohio, Industrial Union 

Council Harry Wines —__-_------- 1 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio, Industrial Union 

| RS SEE OTe 8 a ee |.” ee ee 1 













Coos Bay Area, Oregon, Industrial Union 



















































Council ____- Henry Hensen ___________ 1 
Lower Columbia River, Oregon, Industrial 

Union Council _____ Max Gardner _____--_--__ 1 
Portland, Oregon, Industrial Union Council___.James S. Fantz_____-_-_~- 1 
Allegheny Valley, Pennsylvania, Industrial 

Union Council _.__Joseph Chandler _________ 1 
Beaver County, Pa., Industrial Union Council__Joseph J. Timko__________ 1 
Berks County, Pa., Industrial Union Council___-Harry Boyer ~-..._.---___ 1 
Butler, Pa., Industrial Union Council________- James Reed —--___________ 1 
Delaware County, Pa., Industrial Union 

Cognit os Miles Sweeney _____-__-__ 1 
Fredericktown, Pa., Industrial Union Council__William Patterson _ ______ 1 
Indiana, Pa., Industrial Union Council__-_---_ Alex Morrison ___________ 1 
Kiski Valley, Pa., Industrial Union Council_-_-Stanley Petrosky_. _.___- 1 
Latrobe District, Pa., Industrial Union Council_Frank A. Hughes________ 1 
Lawrence County, Pa., Industrial Union 

Council - Steve Whealen ______-____ 1 
Lower Bucks County, Pa., Industrial Union 

Council Joseph Cannon  -___-_---- 1 
Philadelphia, Pa., Industrial Union Council____Carl Bersing -~~..._._-___ 1 
Quakertown, Pa., Industrial Union Council____Larry L. Heimbach —-_~--- 1 
Shenango, Pa., Industrial Union Council_____- Clarence Irwin _____-_-___ 1 
Steel City, Pa., Industrial Union Council____- -Anthony J. Federoff___--- 1 
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CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS—Continued 


Tarentum District, Pa., Industrial Union 
Council Michael A. Petrak 
Uniontown, Pa., Industrial Union Council Samuel A. Seehosfer 
Washington, Pa., Industrial Union Council____Erwin Leppert 
= Area, Pa., Industrial Union 
unci 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, Industrial Union 
Council __ Paul D. Rogan 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Industrial Union 
Council ___ William Turnblazer 
Nashville, Tennessee, Industrial Union Council_T. J. Smith 














Harris County, Texas, Industrial Union 
Council John Crossland 





Sabine Area, Texas, Industrial Union Council__.W. M. Akin 


Carbon County, Utah, Industrial Union 
Council A. M. Petersen 





Appalachia, Virginia, Industrial Union 

Council _ John Saxton 
Grundy, Virginia, Industrial Union Council____Grover Duty 
Richlands, Virginia, Industrial Union Council__Perry White 





Bellingham, Washington, Industrial Union 
Council - Eugene V. Dennett 


Grays Harbor, Washington, Industrial Union 
Council Norman E. Mason 
Seattle, Washington, Industrial Union Council_Robert T. Camozzi 


Snohomish County, Washington, Industrial 
Union Council __ Gordon Johnson 


Tacoma, Washington, Industrial Union ‘ 
Council __ Richard Francis 
Thurston County, Washington, Industrial 
Union Council 


Beckley, W. Va., Industrial Union Council___.A. W. Russell 
Harrison County, W. Va., Industrial Union 
i William Ward 


ci 

Huntington, W. Va., Industrial Union Council__John A. Rowe 
Kanawha County, W. Va., Industrial Union 

Council Ned Sims 
Logan County, W. Va., Industrial Union : 

Council Melvin Triolo 
Marion County, W. Va., Industrial Union 

Council __ 
Mercer County, W. Va., Industrial Union 

Council 
Monongalia County, W. Va., Industrial Union 

Council John Baynard 
Mullens, W. Va., Industrial Union Council_____Nick Aiello 
Oak Hill, W. Va., Industrial Union Council____Alex Sarno 
Welch, W. Va., Industrial Union Council Van Fleming 
Williamson, W. Va., Industrial Union Council __ Will C. Thompson 



































Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Industrial Union 
Council _Dell J. Frank 





Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin, Industrial 
Union Council Philip M. Curran 
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CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS—Continued 


Madison, Wisconsin, Industrial Union Council_Gunnar Mickelsen 


Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, Industrial 


Harold Christoffel 





Union Council 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


Cork Workers, United, LIU No. 1, Pitts- 
toy a. 
Sugar Refinery Workers, LIU No. 4, Everett, 


Mass. 
Powershovelmen, United LIU No. 9, Seattle, 


ash. 
Cereal Workers’ LIU No. 11, Lockport, Ill 
Brick and Clay Workers’ LIU No. 13, Mt. 


Savage, Md. 
ay Workers, United LIU No. 15, Norwood, 


-Anthony Sevick 
_Jacob Rohner 


-Richard Francis 


John Suggett 


_James B. Collins 


Raymond L. Davidson ____ 





0 
Bag Ar sae & Allied Trades, ‘LIU No. 35, 


ES SS, RT AIT EE 


Paper = United LIU No. 36, Birming- 


ham, 
Laundry tice, United LIU No. 40, Cum- 


berland, Md 


_Charles Bridgwater 
-Yelverton Cowherd 


Robert Gaitens 





Watch & Watchcase ee LIU No. 47, 
New York City, by 
— Workers, United LIU No. 57, Ensley, 


Drug and Cosmetic Workers LIU No. 63, 


Morris Stillman 


_Jones Morgan 





Fodend, Ohio __ 
Restaurant & Hotel Workers LIU No. 64, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Hand Stogie Makers & Strippers LIU No. 80, 


E. T. Huggins 





Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dairy Workers, United LIU No. 83, Detroit, 


John W. Gibson 





Mich. 
Bakery Workers, United LIU No. 84, Provi- 


Domenic Detora 





dence, R. I. 
Catering Workers, United LIU No. 99, Mil- 


waukee, 


James DeWitt 





Wis. 
Paper Workers, United LIU No. 110, Detroit, 


Mic 
Soap ss Glycerine Workers LIU No. 114, 
Kansas City, Kans. ________ 


_Charles M. Richter 





Distributors Workers’ LIU No. 116, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 





Pioneer Bakers LIU No. 118, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers LIU No. 128, 


ee a, SS ESS SE AR Re oe 


_Frank J. Bender 


Charles Rosen 





Wall fale N 2 eee United LIU No. 138, 
Buffa 

Loose-Leaf & wank Book Workers LIU No. 
148, Chicago, IIl 

Sugar Refinery Workers LIU No. 151, Edge- 
water, N. J. 

Brick & Clay Workers LIU No. 173, Zihl- 
man, 

Coffee, Tea & Spice Workers LIU No. 177, 


OE SES” SE Saale ae Se Se eae eae nae 


Paper Box Workers LIU No. 179, Kansas 


_Robert Kincheloe 
_John Dolphin 


_James Nash 


Dan L. Stottlemyer 





City, Kans. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—Continued 


Bakery & Confectionery LIU No. 184, Pitts- 

NG PE ss Henry Allai 
Laundry Workers LIU No. 187, Norton, Va.__John Saxton 
Handle Workers LIU No. 203, Nashville, Tenn._T. J. Smith 
Truck Drivers, United LIU No. 205, Seattle, 

fT 8 Aiea ee GT ra A a ae RR eae ih ee nae Harold C. Jordan 
Soft Drink Bottling Workers LIU No. 220, 

PI a ee Gerald Connor 
Cosmetic Workers, United LIU No. 224, 

Toledo, Ohio _Kenneth L. Cole 
Barbers, United LIU No. 228, St. Louis, Mo.__John Doherty 
Memorial Park Workers LIU No. 229, Mil- 

waukee, Wis _._.James DeWitt 
Candy Workers, United LIU No. 233, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 
Instrument Workers, United LIU No. 238, 

Long Island City, N. Y. _________________- John G. Ruby 
Paper Workers, United LIU No. 254, —— O._John Soltis 
Theatre Employees, United LIU No. 255 

Cineusvure. W. Va. ....-_._-.-- Kenneth Maguire 
Playing Card Workers LIU No. 256, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio Lavid K. Harris 
Wholesale — Workers LIU No. 265, Bos- 

PEIN een te sf gee Maurice J. Dineen 
Cigar Workers, United LIU No. 273, New 

York City, N. Y. Armando Ramirez 
a = Refinery Workers LIU No. 276, Balti- 

(sks. * | AIRES Ss i Bie eile IM Be dag eat eee Edward Kulis 
Brick. pide Clay Workers LIU No. 282, 

Charleston, W. Va. ______________________ Van A, Bittner 
Paper Workers LIU No. 292, New York City, 

ee ed ee ae Lt ee ged Irving R. Sussman 
Cemetery Workers, United LIU No. 298, 

Tepes ING Ye Patrick J. Bagley 
Transportation Workers LIU No. 299, 

Charleston, W. Va. _______-______________ Robert C. Dills 
Candy & Confectionery Workers LIU No. 310, 

ee SA Oe eh ee Charles J. Rimkus 


— Workers, LIU No. 334, St. Louis, 

















Dewey Steinrauf 





Safety Appliance Workers, LIU No. 342, 

Wee Oa sr Edward L. Jones 
China & Glass a LIU No. 358, New 

York City, Y 
Hotel & a eidees Workers, LIU No. 356, 

Priledemppia, Pa. 222 John W. Holmes 
Office Bldg. Service Workers, LIU No. 379, 

St. Louis, Mo. ____Nicholas Fonteechio 
Wall Paper Workers, LIU No. 388, S. Lang- 

horne, Pa. John C. Schgier 
ty United, LIU No. 365, Granite 

City, Til. __ Phillip Curran 

Laundry Workers, LIU No. 400, Jasper, Ala.__Yelverton Cowherd 
Paper Cup Workers, LIU No. 412, Easton, Pa._William Pfeiffer 
Photographic Employees, LIU No. 415, New 

York City, N. Y Patrick A. McDonough____ 553 


Sawed Pipe, Tile & Brick, LIU No. 440, Tor- 
onto, Ohio John Romey, Jr. 


Bakery Workers, United, LIU No. 441, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Yelverton Cowherd 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—Continued 





















































Votes 
Tool & Instrument Workers, LIU No. 452, 
Saginaw, Mich. ________-- Edward L. Chartier________ 300 
Cafeteria Employees, LIU No. 471, Washing- 
LS tS ae EE ae aaa _James E. Harris __________ 600 
Warehouse Workers, LIU No. 481, St. Louis, 
ees Norman G. Twist_________ 110 
Bakelite & Fibre Workers, LIU No. 493, 
ee Te i e aek Tae eens J. Eugene Deerickson______ 85 
Insulation & Woodworkers, LIU No. 494, 
Laurel, Miss. John O. Parsons___________ 45 
Local Industrial Union, LIU No. 503, Esther- 
ville, Iowa ___--_- H. Edmunds____________ 45 
Roofing & Asphalt Workers, LIU No. 512, 
Kansas City, Mo.______ et weeem .o 8 41 
Bldg. Service Workers, LIU No. 516, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. _______ Jacob Polevoy ___________ 125 
Sign _— United, LIU No. 533, Boston, 
| See Frank J. Manning_________ 35 
Warehouse Workers, LIU No. 542, St. Louis, 
Se a te a Norman G. Twist________.__ 55 
el Workers, LIU No. 543, St. Louis, 
RN George Seiler ____________ 225 
Paper Stock Workers, LIU No. 544, St. Louis, 
_ eee ees Norman Smith ___________ 50 
Barbers & Beauty Culturists, LIU No. 546, 
REE ee a a Adolph Rosenbaum _______ 500 
Beauty Culturists, United, LIU No. 551, New : 
York City, N. Y......- Benjamin Levy ___________ 400 
Clay County Barbers, LIU No. 568, Brazil, 
8 al nen i Ad SG pm ail eee Foe aa John C. Donald ___________ 80 
Bldg. Service Workers, LIU No. 579, Mil- 
OE NER ARIE IRN REIS cig Minor ina s James DeWitt _.._________ 32 
Sugar Workers, United, LIU No. 580, Long 
ESTO OSE ES | ei a i icaee a ania George Perry ____________ 650 
Slag Products Workers, LIU No. 585, Pitts- 
oD Sel ea eee ee Martin J. Griffith._.______ 85 
Road & Construction Workers, LIU No. 589, 
New consineton, Pa...> 2... Andy Burin... 200 
Farm Implement Workers, LIU No. 591, 
ee a ele ences Harry Deck. 30 
Barbers, United, LIU No. 595, Saginaw, Mich...Roy Hansinger ___..__ 58 
Dairy Workers, United, LIU No. 601, Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 57 SN 2 EE James Morgan __________ 25 
Culinary Workers, LIU No. 636, Portland, 
ES ee iE AS OLLIE Ee eee eee James S. Fantz_________- _ 100 
Cieanavaation Workers, LIU No. 637, Ft. : 
SN RN cass So lh G.Ey Mitel. 3 rt hs 65 
Warehouse Workers, LIU No. 662, St. Louis, 
en aa Ti Norman G. Twist__________ 30 
Warehouse Workers, LIU No. 676, St. Louis, 
ee -.... ~--- Louis Herre: 2 ef et 150 
Racing Publication a tee LIU No. 677, 
PN Tn CEU Vo Samuel Golding __________ 180 
Barbers & Beauty Culturists, LIU No. 683, 
wecereon, N. J.:—...—. John DiLavore ___________ 125 
Restaurant, Beverage & Allied Food Work- 
ers, LAU No. 701,-Lynn, Mass,.._..._____.-. John G. Poulos_______._____ 250 
Warehouse Workers, LIU No. 728, E. St. 
OS Re | a ies Edward Morgan __________ 9 
Musicians, United, LIU No. 738, Sharpsburg, 
_ | RE RE ED Joseph Bartek, Jr._________ 50 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—Continued 






























































Votes 
Barbers, United, LIU No. 739, Price, Utah_____ James Morgan _____---___ 12 
Laundry Workers, LIU No. 745, Price, Utah___Frank Bonaci ________--___ 20 
Dairy Workers, United, LIU No. 749, Bir- 

mingham, Ala. _ Yelverton Cowherd _______ 60 
Junk Buyers Union, LIU No. 752, Rochester, 

N.Y, Joseph Kovner ___________ 100 
Bartenders, United, LIU No. 757, Helper, Utah_Frank Bonacci ________-__- 30 
Junk Peddlers, United, LIU No. 759, Buffalo, 

SGA Seal TS Sat: SS eee ae eee Rinaldo Cappellini ________ 62 
Trades, United, LIU No. 782, Price, Utah_____.James Morgan _____--_~_- 30 
Millinery Designers Union, LIU No. 788, 

New York Gity, IN, Y¥.o--- = oe Nathan L, Rock________-___ 400 
Laundry Workers, United, LIU No. 790, Mil- 

UR TENNES NE se ns ae. ag James C. White___________ 100 
Building & Maintenance Workers, United, 

LIU No. 800, Pittsburgh, Pa....___________ Janie: Taylan... 22 422 18 
Carders & Bill Posters, United, LIU No. 811, 

ff > anaes PU IID a inicconcvnsnnitietiaiis 170 
Allied Trades, LIU No. 821, Townsend, Mont.__Walter Smethurst ________ 36 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers, LIU No. 825, 

BROMO Wa, Wei Ss ae Larkin Philpott _..._______ 50 
Hotel & Restaurant & Bartenders, LIU No. 

S20, Charleston, W. Va _.___.___.___ William Blizzard _________ 50 
Paper Workers, United, LIU No. 830, Long 

Island City, a, oot na ROI allths oe Anthony Formichelli ______ 130 
Musicians, United, LIU No. 834, Paterson, 

N. J. Marty Gold... 40 
Allied Trades, LIU No. 842, Ft. ‘Smith, Ark....:G. Wi Mieebes 22 cL ee 65 
Farm Bureau, United, LIU No, 848, Brazil, 

Indiana a) ne 1), | Secs ee 25 
Sullivan Laborers, LIU No. 856, Sullivan, 

Indiana —arold Moon... 6 2 100 
Concrete Workers, United, LIU No. 865, To- 

ledo, Ohio Paul Tinison:.© se 26 
Paper Workers, United, LIU No. 877, Paper- 

ville, Pa. =. Adolply Moses: 22. * 50 
Billers & Billposters, LIU No. 878, Newark, 

N. J. Charles C. Burke__________ 20 
Construction Workers, United, LIU No. 879, 

Leavenworth, Wash. Richard Francis __________ 75 
Pulp & Paper Workers, LIU No. 886, 

Northampton, Mass. ____ Liam: Donlon: =. 2 60 
Filling Station Employees, LIU No. 887, 

San Francisco, Cal]._______ George Wilson _________-_ 175 
Truck Operators, United, LIU No. 892, 

Toledo, Ohio Timothy J. McCormick_____ 100 
Heater Equipment Workers, LIU No. 897, 

Buffalo, N. Y. John Brophy ___-_________ 100 
Printing & Paper Trades, LIU No. 520, 

Philadelphia, Pa. _______ Murray Maxwell __________ 316 
Ice & Refrigeration Workers, LIU No. 410, 

Salt Lake City, Utah_______ James Morgan ___________ 60 
Soap Workers, United, LIU No. 366, Bristol, 

Pa. James Mangan ___________ 276 
Paper Mill Workers, United, LIU No. 884, 

Three Rivers, Mich William Lamson __________ 25 
Gravel Coal Truckers, United, LIU No. 653, 

Flint, Mich. Morris Spitzer ___________ 100 
Dairy Workers, United, LIU No. 48, 

Flint, Mich. John W. Gibson___________ 16 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—Continued 








Votes 
Ice Cream Workers, United, LIU No. 182, 
oe 6 Qa ei, ie Pa ce a eae | Gustave A. Strebel ________ 150 
Hamburger & Doughnut Workers, LIU No. 
Pee ee Tork City, IN. to Thomas W. Cummings _____ 500 
Razor Workers, United, LIU No. 231, 
ero Or RENIN, oc Lee Pressman ___________- 700 
Barbers & Beauty Culturists, LIU No. 550, 
POA A 5 ieee Een De€aue 2.00 500 
Waste Products Workers, LIU No. 822, Long 
OP is, a SIE a OI SS Se se James Gillan _.________-__ 125 
United Leather Workers LIU No. 382, 
Jasper, Ala. William Mitch ~_.---- ~~~ 
United Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers, 
LIU No. 357, Dorchester, Mass.__________ William Jacobson _____--~- 
United Distributors, LIU No. 116, Pitts- 
OS io ep ee Rat ee Frank Panner —_---------- 
United Match Workers, LIU No. 180, 
SNE WED, Fred Thomason —__--___--- 
United Tobacco Stemmers and Laborers, 
OLE ONS a SS i Sl Ellis Searles _-..___----~~- 
United Cigar Workers, LIU No. 24, Detroit, 
RN RE ESS NS Ree orld Severino Pollo _____-_--__- 
United Bakery Workers, LIU No. 30, 
eR: SRS ee, a William Faulds _--__--__-- 


(Signed) S. H. Dalrymple, Chairman. 

Austen Hogan, Secretary. 
Alexander Ravitch, 

Allan S. Haywood, 

Morris Muster, 

Lewis Alan Berne, 

George C. Peacock. 

Committee on Credentials. 
oe -” supplementary report, fifth day’s proceedings, for further list of dele- 
gates. 

Secretary Hogan: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the preliminary 
report of the Committee. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Chairman Dalrymple: Mr. Chairman, this is only a partial report, and a 
goodly number of the delegates have not as yet registered, and they are 
requested to register during the day out here in front of the auditorium, and 
in the evening and tonight over in 425 at the William Penn Hotel, the Cre- 
dential room. 

Chairman Lewis: The delegates will take notice. The Chairman will 
appoint a Committee on Rules and Order of Business. The Secretary will read. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Paul W. Fuller, Chairman; Reid Robinson, Secretary; Wyndham Mortimer, 
Jerome King, D. C. Mays, Eleanor Nelson, N. A. Zonarich, B. Frank Bennett, 
C. W. Deal, Ben Gold. 

Chairman Lewis: Any objection to any one of the Committee as sug- 
gested? 

If not, they will stand approved. The Committee will be prepared to report 
at the earliest possible moment. In the meantime the Secretary will go ahead 
with some communications and announcements that he has. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A large number of congratulatory telegrams and communications were 
read to the convention by Acting Secretary Brophy. 

Additional communications were read at the succeeding sessions of the 
convention, and all of these communications, or reference to them by proper 
identification, will appear as an appendix at the end of this convention record. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Chairman Paul W. Fuller: The Committee on Rules is ready to report. 
I am going to ask the Secretary of the Committee, Brother Reid Robinson, of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, to render that report. 

Delegate Reid Robinson, Secretary of the Committee, reported as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 
November 14, 1938. 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m., and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5 p. m. 

Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive use 
of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned for them. 

Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on the 
same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more 
than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. On questions coming before the convention a roll call shall be 
taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) per cent of the 
membership, as evidenced by the report of the Acting Secretary to the con- 
vention. 

Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a man- 
ner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded for 
the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have his 
name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his conduct 
shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary. 

Rule 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, with the 
exception that when a motion is made to table questions with amendments 
appending the motion, the motion shall first apply to the amendment or amend- 
ments and shall require a motion to table the original. 

Rule 7. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put until 
the introducer of the subject is given an opportunity to speak on the question. 

Rule 8. All resolutions must be submitted to the Resolutions Committee 
not later than 8 p. m. November 15. Resolutions submitted after this date 
will require unanimous consent of convention. 

Rule 9. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of dele- 
gates introducing them. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
1. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
2. Appointment of Committees. 
3. Report of Officers. 
4. Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 
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5. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
6. Report of Committee on Constitution. 
7. Report of Committee on Appeals. 
8. Miscellaneous Business. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PAUL W. FULLER 
Chairman 
REID ROBINSON 
Secretary 


Secretary Reid Robinson: Mr. Chairman, I move concurrence in the report 
of the Rules Committee. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Chairman Lewis: Under the Order of Business the appointment of com- 
mittees will be the next action. The Secretary will read the appointments of 
supplemental committees. 

Acting Secretary Brophy read the following appointments: 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
Thomas Kennedy, Chairman; Joseph Kovyner, Secretary; John Santo, Don 


Harris, David J. McDonald, Thomas Burns, George Addes, E. C. Conarty, 
Lewis Merrill, Frank Rosenblum. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Van A. Bittner, Chairman; Lee Pressman, Secretary; Harvey Fremming, 
Jacob Potofsky, Richard Frankensteen, Julius Emspak, Harry Bridges, Abram 
Flaxer, Emil Rieve, Irwin DeShetler. 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


Homer Martin, Chairman; James Carey, Secretary; Jonathan any, Joseph 
Curran, Roy R. Lawrence, Jacob Baker, Samuel Wolchok, Powers Hapgood, 
Murray Weinstein, Frank Grillo. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESS 


Heywood Broun, Chairman 
Len De Caux, Secretary 
Ellis Searles 

J. B. S. Hardman 

Vin Sweeney 

Robert L. Cruden 

John Tate 

Charles W. Ervin 

Corby Paxton 

Saul Mills 


COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 
John Brophy, Chairman; Clinton S. Golden, Secretary; Harold J. Pritchett, 


John Green, John C. Lawson, Donald Henderson, James Matles, R. J. Thomas, 
James Nelson, Samuel Hogan, Jacob Baker. 


It was regularly moved, seconded and carried that the appointment of 
the committees just named be confirmed by the Convention. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS - 
Announcement was made as to meeting places of one or two committees. 
Acting Secretary Brophy: For the information of the delegates who are 
interested in getting speedy messages to their people back home, you might 
make use of the facilities that are provided here at the convention hall by the 
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Postal Telegraph Company. You will understand, of course, that the Postal 
Telegraph Company has entered into a union contract with the American 
Communications Association, which is a CIO affiliate, and it is needless to 
say, of course, you will support your friends in this instance: 

At 12:25 o’clock p. m., upon motion duly made, seconded, and carried, the 
Convention recessed until 2:00 o’clock, p. m. 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Vice-Chairman Philip Murray, at 
2:00 o’clock, p. m. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN JOHN L. LEWIS 


The report of Chairman John L. Lewis to the First Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Committee for Industrial Organization was read to the conven- 
tion by David J. McDonald, Secretary of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 


Report of Chairman John L. Lewis 


Of The Committee for Industrial Organization 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 14, 1938. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the First Constitutional Convention of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, Greetings: 


This is an historic occasion. Today we fit the rooftree in a mighty new 
house of labor. Where three years ago there was only an idea in the 
minds of a few men, there now stands a structure as solidly built as if of 
stone and steel. 

This is an occasion for rejoicing among the proponents of advancing 
democracy, among men of good will. 

It is an occasion for gloom only among those to whom real democracy 
means the loss of their excess privileges, among those who seek the 
subjection of the common people. 

The proponents of democracy in many lands are fighting a losing 
battle against forces of anti-democracy and political immorality. In 
many countries tyranny has supplanted freedom. More and more each 
day our nation looms as the guardian of human liberty and justice. It 
is not an easy trusteeship. 

Our people in this movement know how hard it is to preserve their 
rights and their liberty—even within democracy. They have battled 
against violence, brutality and calumny. The forces of public order 
have been perverted against them. And yet our people have not faltered 
’ in their conviction that they have rights which must not be destroyed. 

The agencies of public information have boiled with jeremiads against 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. On no other occasion of 
modern times has the American ideal of free press been so sullied. The 
loyalty of the members and friends of the CIO through these storms of 
falsity shows again that American people will not be misled by cynical 
untruths and bitter misrepresentations. 
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There are those who misunderstand us, our aims and our methods; 
there are some who have been misled about us through lack of knowledge 
and perception. From them we seek only what is the right of every 
American—a fair judgment upon the facts. We are firm in the conviction 
that such a judgment can only be that our movement must grow ever 
stronger if democracy is to continue to survive. 

The CIO has brought body and substance to the idea of progressive 
democracy and economic stability. It has finally assumed in our nation 
that economic and political position which rightly belongs to a labor 
movement. The program of the CIO has a two-fold purpose. The first 
is to bring security and liberty to those who work for their living. In 
achieving this it is our conviction that we implement the second purpose, 
the creation of economic and social stability. It is only upon such eco- 
nomic stability that a lasting democratic form of government can exist. 
In the political field we seek to advance these economic aims and to help 
preserve the liberty ncessary to attain them. 

To millions, because of this movement, the word “liberty” has acquired 
new meaning. Often those who seek only license for their plundering, 
cry “liberty.” In the guise of this old American ideal, men of vast 
economic domain would destroy what little liberty remains to those who 
toil. The liberty we seek is different. It is liberty for common people— 
freedom from economic bondage, freedom from the oppressions of the 
vast bureaucracies of great corporations, freedom to regain again some 
human initiative, freedom that arises from economic security and human 
self-respect. 

No people know better than the workers in this great industrial city 
how those aims of the CIO are translated into the facts of daily life. 
Here once was a center of economic oppression. Here now is rising a 
new structure of industrial peace and liberty. 

We are here to dedicate a labor movement, a labor movement born 
of economic necessity, impelled by the unquenchable desire to better the 
lot of fellow men, and led onward by the just principles upon which our 
nation was founded. In it lies the hope of America. 


The Growth of a Great Movement 


This first constitutional convention of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization represents the coming of age of a movement whose rapid 
rise and substantial achievements in less than three years, are without 
parallel in labor history. 

The small committee of eight union presidents which first met in the 
fall of 1935 to promote industrial organization in the mass-production 
industries, has been transformed in this period into a great new labor 
movement, representing more than four million organized workers. 

The committee started its work with the intention of bringing the un- 
organized mass-production workers into the American Federation of 
Labor. But it was frustrated in this purpose by the arbitrary action of 
the Executive Council of the AFL. which drove the CIO unions out of 
the Federation in September, 1936, for pursuing their constructive task 
of industrial organization. 

This action left the CIO unions no other recourse but to continue their 
organizing activities outside the AFL. 
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Once freed from the incubus of the craft bureaucracy which had pre- 
viously strangled all genuine attempts to spread union organization to 
the millions of unorganized, the CIO was able to release energies and 
enthusiasm which had not been able to find expression before. As a 
result, millions of workers joined the ranks of union labor, once they 
were assured that a new and more progressive movement had arisen 
which would assure them their full rights to unite in powerful industrial 
unions covering all workers in their respective industries. 

In the two years that have followed the expulsion of the CIO unions 
from the AFL, the whole structure of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization has been transformed from that of an organizing committee 
to a congress of scores of industrial unions, representing a majority of 
the organized workers in our country. 

Many new industrial unions have been granted affiliation with the CIO 
and hundreds of Local Industrial Unions have been chartered. In 
addition, the local and district units of the CIO unions have combined 
in their various states and cities to set up Industrial Union Councils as 
the democratic expression of the whole movement in the respective 
states and localities. 

This convention has been called as the culminating step in completing 
the organizational structure of our movement and to establish the CIO 
on a permanent and democratic basis, as the representative central body 
of all the affiliated unions. 


History of the CIO 


Before presenting the detailed facts as to the achievements and present 
organizational status of the CIO, it is appropriate to submit a few general- 
izations on the history of the CIO to date. 

This history may be divided into three periods: 

(1) The period up to September, 1936, in which the unions of the 
CIO were still attempting to organize within the AFL. 

(2) The period of most sweeping membership increases, when the 
main campaigns of the CIO got under way and economic conditions 
were relatively good. 

(3) The period of depression and increased unemployment which 
began in the latter part of 1937. 


In the first period, the restrictions imposed by AFL affiliation ham- 
pered the work of industrial organization. But the fact that a committee 
of powerful unions has been formed to protect the rights of existing 
industrial unions and to lend full support to all workers who wished to 
win the right of industrial organization, lent encouragement and aid to 
the United Rubber Workers in launching an organizing drive which 
brought tens of thousands of workers into their union. 

In the automobile industry, the influence of the CIO was felt in bring- 
ing together the various competing unions into a single industrial union, 
which was later to sweep hundreds of thousands into its ranks. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Committee was formed in this period, 
with the full financial support of the CIO unions, a large staff of organ- 
izers was put into the field and the ground was prepared for the organ- 
ization of the industry which has followed. 
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A Period of Sweeping Advance 


But it was in the second period, after the CIO unions had been ousted 
from the AFL and the unorganized workers were convinced that a new 
movement had come into being without the limitations and disadvan- 
tages of the old movement, that the most dramatic successes of the CIO 
were achieved 

This period was marked by the winning of the General Motors strike, 
as a result of which the United Automobile Workers grew almost over- 
night into a union of four hundred thousand members, enjoying con- 
tractual relations with the greater part of the industry. 

Then followed the winning of the CIO agreement with the United 
States Steel Corporation, as a result of which the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee became a union of half a million members, with contracts 
covering the greater part of this basic industry. 

The most formidable barriers to union organization were now removed, 
and collective bargaining was established in industry after industry by 
the new industrial unions of the CIO. 

Even the last-ditch stand of the reactionary industrialists which found 
its most vicious expression in the violent resistance of the independent 
steel companies during the “Little Steel” strike of 1937, failed to check 
substantially the onward march of industrial organization. 

Organizing efforts of the CIO expanded in the summer of 1937, and 
at the very time when Girdler and his brutal henchmen were shooting 
and gassing the steel workers and claiming that they had “stopped the 
CIO,” a million more unorganized workers were brought into the CIO 
in other industries. 

By the time the CIO held its Atlantic City conference in October, 1937, 
the signs of oncoming depression were everywhere in evidence and plans 
were made to consolidate the gains already made and to cope with the 
new problems of unemployment. 

At this conference the CIO was able to report that it had organized 
more than 3,800,000 workers, that it had 32 national and international 
unions, as well as hundreds of directly affiliated Local Industrial Unions. 

Its organizational achievements were reflected in the winning of more 
than a billion dollars of wage increases; the winning of shorter working 
hours for two million workers; and innumerable improvements in work- 
ing conditions, including vacations with pay for the first time throughout 
many industries. More than thirty thousand companies had been in- 
duced to sign union agreements with the CIO unions in this period. 





Progress During Depression 


In the period which has followed the Atlantic City conference, the 
CIO has met its severest test. It was freely predicted by the critics 
of our movement that the CIO would not be able to maintain its new- 
found strength when confronted with the ravages of unemployment 
and depression. 

The achievements of the CIO in this most recent period, therefore, are 
even more significant than its dramatic advances in the preceding period 
of business upturn. 

The reports to this convention will show that every one of the CIO 
unions have maintained and even increased their membership gains in 
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this period of trial and tribulation; that they have maintained and re- 
newed their contracts, without wage reductions; that new unions have 
been added to our ranks; and that a number of unions have made 
sweeping advances and won national agreements for the first time. 

The success of the CIO in this recent period has made a contribution 
to the welfare of the whole American people that is without precedent 
in our history. In every previous depression, unemployment has been 
accompanied by general wage cutting which has seriously impaired the 
purchasing power of the masses upon which our national welfare depends. 

But in this depression, the CIO has stood as a mighty bulwark against 
the general wave of wage reduction. When the steel companies reduced 
prices earlier this year, the wage cutting which had always previously 
accompanied such price reductions was prevented by the organized 
strength of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 

CIO organization was responsible not only for maintaining the wages 
of the steel workers, but also for preventing wage reductions in other in- 
dustries which follow the lead of the basic steel industry. 

Among the examples of new advances made by the CIO in the period 
of depression are the winning of a national agreement for the first time 
with the great General Electric Corporation, by the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America; the winning by the American 
Communications Association of national agreements with Postal Tele- 
graph, R. C. A. Communications, and other companies; and the organiz- 
ing successes of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee. 

The organizing drive in the packinghouse industry was not undertaken 
until the depression was well under way, but despite this handicap, the 
Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee has now organized the 
great majority of the workers in that industry and won contracts with a 
number of firms. Its outstanding election victory at the Armour plant 
in Chicago is the culmination of a campaign in all the plants of this big- 
gest packing company throughout the country, which has established the 
CIO union as the representative of the great majority of its employees 
and made it possible for the P. W. O. C. to approach Armour and Com- 
pany for a national agreement. 

Following sections of this report will deal with the unemployment and 
legislative policies which have been a great factor in aiding the CIO to 
cope with depression problems and to give leadership not only to labor 
but to the whole country in coping with the prevailing economic distress. 


RELATIONS WITH THE AFL 


As already indicated, the present split in the organized labor move- 
ment was neither the choice nor the doing of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. The CIO unions set out to conduct the necessary 
work of industrial organization within the Federation, and proceeded 
with the building of a new movement only after they were driven out 
and after it became clear that the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor had barred the way to the development of strong industrial unions 
within its fold. 

Since their expulsion, however, the CIO unions have been ready at all 
times to explore any possibilities of restoring a unified labor movement. 

It was the CIO which at its Atlantic City conference took the initiative 
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in proposing conferences with the AFL for the restoration of labor unity. 

At the conferences which followed in Washington over a period of two 
months toward the end of 1937, the committee representing the CIO 
made every possible concession that was consistent with preserving the 
rights of its affiliated unions and continuing the essential work of indus- 
trial organization. These conferences broke down only when it became 
all too apparent that the AFL leaders were more concerned with dividing 
and disrupting the new industrial union movement than they were with 
achieving genuine and effective labor unity. 

The CIO offered to bring all of its unions into the AFL, if certain 
minimum guarantees were given that the rights of these unions to an 
industrial form of organization would be preserved, and that re-entry 
would not be followed by restrictions and expulsions such as caused the 
original split. 

The executive council: of the AFL, which met in Washington at the 
time, caused the breakdown of negotiations by its refusal to admit all 
the CIO unions until all jurisdictional differences should be adjusted with 
the AFL internationals concerned, and by its insistence on the original 
AFL proposal to admit at once only the suspended CIO unions, leaving 
all the other CIO unions outside for later adjustment of the issues con- 
cerning them. 

The CIO from the first has taken the position that American workers 
have both the legal and the moral right to determine for themselves the 
type of organization which best meets their needs. The representatives 
of the CIO therefore felt that they had no right to enter into any agree- 
ment which would destroy the new industrial unions formed under CIO 
auspices. 

Since the breakdown of the Washington conferences, the CIO has 
consistently taken the position that it will welcome any recession by the 
AFL from the impossible demands which caused those negotiations to 
break down, and that it is receptive to any sincerely made proposition 
which offers genuine promise of restoring effective labor unity without 
sacrificing the right of industrial organization. 

We are not willing, however, to make of the CIO another Czechoslo- 
vakia, to be dismembered and destroyed by such powers as seek peace 
at our expense. 

We also wish to serve notice on all concerned that the CIO is now a 
permanent and solidly organized labor movement which has the full 
power to defend the rights and privileges of its affiliated unions, and 
that it will insist on the preservation of these rights and privileges in any 
negotiations in which it may participate. 

The Houston convention of the AFL furnished discouraging evidence 
that the craft bureaucracy which determines its policies is not yet ready 
to yield to the growing demands of the rank and file of the AFL for 
genuine labor unity. 

Scurrilous abuse was added to bald-faced misrepresentation in repeated 
attacks which were launched against the CIO, its policies, its officers and 
its membership. The actions taken at that convention indicated that the 
al pala are still seeking to destroy rather than to unite with 

e ‘ 

When the charge was made by AFL leaders that the Chairman of 
the CIO stood in the way of the restoration of unity, your Chairman 
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offered to resign, if President William Green would likewise resign in the 
interests of peace. This proposal was promptly rejected by Mr. Green. 

The officers of the CIO are little inclined to bandy abuse with the 
officers of the AFL. We do not share the case of jitters which seems to 
be responsible for such a display of irrational acrimony. Furthermore, 
we consider that even the most justified resentment at the abuse and 
calumny heaped upon our movement should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of so important a goal as unity without sacrifice of industrial 
organization, which is the desire of the vast majority of the organized 
workers in both the CIO and the AFL. 

This first constitutional convention of the CIO is likely to prove one of 
the most effective steps yet taken in the direction of labor unity. For 
it will prove beyond question that the CIO is so firmly established that 
the hopes of those who would divide and destroy it must be dismissed as 
vain and foolish in the extreme. 

Once the representatives of the AFL are ready to recognize established 
facts and to deal with the CIO on a basis of equality and justice, they 
will find the representatives of the CIO more than receptive to any 
proposition which will restore unity without impairing the rights of the 
workers, which are our first consideration. 


SETTLEMENT OF AUTO CONTROVERSY 


The settlement of the controversy within the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America during the past year has been an achievement for which 
the officers and members of that union, and the CIO representatives who 
were asked to cooperate in mediating it, are to be heartily congratulated. 

Factionalism is one of the difficulties that frequently confront young 
organizations, and it is proof of the loyalty, discipline and good sense of 
a union and its membership, besides evidence of its intrinsic strength, 
when factional difficulties can be so well overcome as has been the case 
with the United Automobile Workers. 

Our experience in this connection is also heartening proof of the 
prestige of the national CIO, whose services were requested in the 
matter, since all parties concerned were fully agreed on their complete 
loyalty to the CIO, and this constituted a bond of unity which materially 
assisted in the settlement of the controversy. 

When the controversy developed, the Chairman of the CIO was re- 
peatedly called upon by the officers and locals of the U. A. W. for advice 
and assistance in its settlement. 

Accordingly, after full consideration had been given to all the view- 
points represented, a meeting of the executive officers of the CIO in 
Washington in the month of August, 1938, proposed to the United 
Automobile Workers a plan for settling the union’s internal difficulties. 

The Chairman appointed Vice Chairmen Philip Murray and Sidney 
Hillman to represent the CIO in presenting this proposal to the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Automobile Workers, when it met 
in Detroit in September. They continued their services of mediation there 
until a final agreement was reached which fully preserved the autonomy 
of the United Automobile Workers and was satisfactory to all concerned. 

This agreement was unanimously ratified by the International Execu- 
tive Board of the U. A. W. on September 16, 1938, and was also approved 
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by the four officers who had been expelled in the course of the dispute. 
This agreement has since been placed in effect, and all evidence indi- 
cates that the United Automobile Workers of America is now functioning 
as a united and loyal affiliate of the CIO, capable of devoting its full 
time to promoting the interests of the automobile workers, without the 
damaging distractions which marked the period of the controversy. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CIO 


The total membership of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
as of October, 1938, is 4,037,877, as compared with 3,718,000 in October, 
1937, and approximately one million when the CIO was founded at the 
end of 1935. 

The number of national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees affiliated with the CIO is now 42, as compared with 32 in October, 
1937, and 8 when the CIO was started. 

In addition to national and international unions, the CIO now has 675 
directly chartered local industrial unions, with a total membership of 
123,265, 23 state Industrial Union Councils and 164 district, county and 
city Industrial Union Councils. 

A total of 908 local industrial unions have been chartered since the 
CIO began issuing such charters, but this number has been reduced by 
the assignment of many of them to international unions and organizing 
committees formed later in their industries. 

The membership of the unions represented at this convention is divided 
as follows: 


Name of Union : Membership 
Riemann erets te RImeriCR : eb ols Geb cus eek ks Rebedok eed ereeene 25,600 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians, Fed. of..............eeeeeeees 7,525 
Automobile Workers of America, United.........ccccccccceccccccceccceecees 381,200 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied Workers of America, United........... 124,750 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated...........c.eeceecccecccecseeee 252,620 
Communications Association, American... .......cccccccccccccccvsseccccces 13,220 
Die Casting Workers, National Association of.......--ccccccccccccsesccccess 4,750 
Distillery Workers Organizing Committee..........2...-eccecccscecccccseees 2,876 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, United..............eeeee+ 157,891 
Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee............ssceeeeeeeeeees 20,718 
PUGraL AP ORRPUR OF SMMEICAS ATINSERU s.< o. 0c co occ ds o-cdcceccccecveccdteeceraes 15,120 
Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific, United..........cccccccsccccccccseces Sir ekte 6,171 
Peer ORNS UST, ASPPEIATMOIGL «5 6 0)5.5 « o: d:c:0-0s0rs crcce coe swine oes, b heme ew elee gate 45,345 
Faensture Workers of America, United... ... . o:oc:000ssccdeconcacccesnees sccines 35,775 
ee en I PRE OE 6. ing 55 bso: ob wdc. 4 514,004.04 4 Sines eeae vmeaes 22,512 
Gas, By-Product Coke & Chemical Workers, District 50............e.eeeeeeees 55,220 
Peteemeneraen 4 UNION. "OF TNE: PACING. 5 5 55.5 os on 55 Se kidnia oes 80s cele Secale 3,117 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of..........eeeeeeeeeers 8,435 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, International................seeeeeeeeeeees 250,000 
Eaarae  Warkers (AssOcisiin, DIATIOOAl....< 2s scccsccccoccs cree covevececeews 15,218 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, International...............ee000+ 33,210 
Marine Cooks’ & Stewards Association of the Pacific...........eseeseeeeeeee 8,212 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, National...........-.eeeeeeeeeeeees 6,350 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial Union of....... sae sla irgte 24,709 
Maritime Union of America, National...............eseeeeccecees Deka ewes 67,512 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, International Union of............+eseeseeees 55,210 
Deine Workers of America, United sci. 5 ic ciccsices ci cce es cpbdicledec cesses edie 612,113 
Newspaper Guild, aca rege ee Ie a RRM RCN RT SMI NN Sie 17,753 
Office & Professional Workers of PIER CHE « «50's Sui sors ass widsigk leanne 46,575 
Oil Workers International Union... 22.0... ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccecs 900 
Optical Workers Organizing Committee...........2:eeeeeeceeseceeeeeereces 1,625 
Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee...........+-sseeeseecereeceees 75,712 
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Name of Union Membership 





Quarry Workers International Union of North America................eeeeee 10,110 

Retail & Wholesale Employees of America, United (including Department Store 
Workers: Organizing, Committee) « ....<c:00's 06's css ccs cc baccce'sdctdeesicccoat 52,617 
Ryboer Wormers ot America. United... oo cscs os coc cscs cacccencescececesbes 63,717 
Bude WOLmere OF AMCTICN, WUC: 6 sos sds cccdss ct atecss cess bccnceceeeeues 52,127 
State, County & Municipal Workers of America..........0..ecceeeccceeceees 52,111 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee...............2cecceeeceecceeeeeeeees 525,612 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee.............ccceccccceceeceeeeeeees 450,300 
Toy & Novelty Workers Organizing Committee..............cceeeeeeeeeeees 4,819 
Wemmeehet, “VUORRONG CONMMN SS cc ceo. oe one eck to's bee cod wes dese seeeegerueen 90.125 
Utility Workers: Organizmg Committees s 5 s5.01.. oc ccceccccecectioesveenees 15,518 
Woodworkers of America, International. ..............2cccccccccccccscececs 101,612 
3,914,612 


a 


123,265 





WI ind» cer xsqvreianistixcenth eerie 4,037,877 
OFFICERS, DEPARTMENTS, COMMITTEES 


Plans for formation of the Committee for Industrial Organization were 
first made at a meeting of the presidents of eight international unions in 
Atlantic City, N. J., following the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion in October, 1935. 

These union presidents decided to meet again in Washington in Novem- 
ber, at which meeting the formation of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization was formally announced, and John L. Lewis was elected 
Chairman, Charles P. Howard, Secretary, and John Brophy, Director. 

The original committee has been enlarged by the addition of the presi- 
dents of all the unions which have since become affiliated. This com- 
mittee has met from time to time to determine all major questions of 
pew in accordance with the wishes of the unions which make up the 

The expansion of the CIO, as it began to assume more and more the 
functions of a congress of unions, necessitated a number of additions to 
the executive officers and headquarters staff. At the April, 1938, con- 
ference of the executive committee, Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman 
were elected as Vice Chairmen of the CIO, and they have since been 
called upon to represent the national organization on a number of im- 
portant occasions. 

The death of Secretary Charles P. Howard in July, 1938, brought grief 
to the organization of which he was such an outstanding and able 
champion. - 

Although the president of what has usually been classified as a craft 
union. Brother Howard never faltered in his conviction that industrial 
unionism was necessary for the organization of the mass-production 
industries. 

For years before the CIO was founded, he was an active advocate 
of the principles on which the CIO was to be based. 

As a founder and the first secretary of the CIO, Brother Howard lent 
his energies and great talents to promoting its objectives. The millions 
of working people who have benefited through industrial organization in 
the CIO owe a great debt of gratitude to this untiring and unselfish 
champion of their cause. 

The election of a Secretary to succeed Charles P. Howard in office has 
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been left to this convention, and in the interim Director John Brophy 
has served as Acting Secretary. 

Director Brophy’s duties have included assisting the Chairman in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the CIO and aiding in the establishment of 
new unions and Industrial Union Councils, besides dealing with general 
questions brought to the attention of the national office. 

The expansion of the activities of the CIO necessitated the establish- 
ment of a number of departments at national headquarters, and the 
following persons were appointed to head their respective departments: 

Walter Smethurst, Executive Assistant to the Chairman, who was 
placed in charge of the supervision and direction of Regional Directors 
and Field Representatives; J. R. Bell, Comptroller, to head the financial 
department; Lee Pressman, General Counsel, to head the legal depart- 
ment; Len De Caux, Publicity Director and Editor of THE CIO NEWS; 
Ralph Hetzel, Unemployment Director, to supervise the CIO activities 
in dealing with unemployment. 

At the April, 1938, conference of the CIO, it was further decided to 
establish committees to deal with some of the major issues confronting 
the movement, and the following committees were accordingly named: 

Committee on Legislation: Sidney Hillman, Chairman; Philip Murray, 
Homer Martin; Lee Pressman. 

Committee on Housing: Michael J. Quill, Chairman; Lewis Alan 
Berne, Van A. Bittner, Abram Flaxer, Jacob Potofsky, Harold Pritchett, 
John Green; Anthony Wayne Smith, Executive Secretary. 

Committee on Unemployment: James B. Carey, Chairman; H. R. 
Bridges, john Brophy, Joseph Curran, Richard T. Frankensteen, Clinton 
S. Golden; Ralph Hetzel, Jr., Executive Secretary. 

Committee on Social Security: Charles P. Howard, Chairman; Jacob 
Baker, Sherman H. Dalrymple, Harvey C. Fremming, Paul W. Fuller, 
Emil Rieve; Joseph Kovner, Executive Secretary. Following the death 
of Charles P. Howard, Harvey C. Fremming took his place as Chairman 
of this Committee. 


REGIONAL OFFICES AND ORGANIZERS 

In addition to the organizing staff directed by the affiliated international 
unions and organizing committees of the CIO, the national office of the 
CIO has under its direct supervision 52 Regional and Sub-Regional Direc- 
tors, with offices in the following cities: 


Birmingham, Ala. Cumberland, Md. Byesville, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Toledo, Ohio 
Wilmington, Del. Minneapolis, Minn. Muskogee, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. Duluth, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield, II. Kansas City, Mo. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. Erie, Pa. 

Sioux City, Iowa Billings, Mont. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. Newark, N. J. Jellico, Tenn. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Des Moines, Iowa New York City Richmond, Va. 
Pittsburg, Kans. Winston-Salem, N. C. Norton, Va. 
Lexington, Ky. Cincinnati, Ohio Seattle, Wash. 
Louisville, Ky. Columbus. Ohio Calgary, Alberta 
Madisonville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Hilo, Hawaii 
Bridgeport, Conn. Trenton, N. J. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Providence, R. I. Bellaire, Ohio 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Walter Smethurst, former International Board member and special 
representative of the United Mine Workers of America, was appointed 
Executive Assistant to Chairman John L. Lewis and assigned to the 
task of setting up this organizational apparatus and supervising the activi- 
ties of the Regional Directors and Field Representatives. 

In addition to the Regional and sub-regional directors, the CIO has 
on its national payroll 96 Field Representatives, of whom 47 are assigned 
to the various regional offices and 49 to assist various international unions 
in addition to their own organizing staff. 

There are 35 office workers on the national payroll, assigned to the 
various regional offices. 

The headquarters staff of the CIO in Washington consists of 29 per- 
sons employed in the organization, financial, charter, publicity, legal and 
other departments. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


I submit herewith a report covering’ the finances of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, from November, 1935, to November 1, 1938. 
The report should be read in the light of the history of the CIO from 
the day of its founding. 

From November, 1935, to June, 1937, the operations of the CIO were 
supported entirely by grants and advances from unions which sought 
to promote the cause of industrial organization. The CIO had no other 
source of revenue for the period. 

In June, 1937, a voluntary system of per capita tax was instituted. 
Such per capita payments were considered applicable only to such unions 
whose degree of organization permitted the assumption of such a burden. 
This voluntary plan was so successful, coupled with administrative econ- 
omies, that beginning with February 1, 1938, the current per capita income 
of the CIO has balanced its expenditures. This period was one of 
severe financial strain for all union members. Therefore it is with 
especial pride that the CIO points to its state of current solvency 
throughout the past nine months. It has been indeed a task of no mean 
proportions to so operate an organization of the scope and responsibility 
of the CIO. 

From the financial department the Comptroller’s report covers the en- 
tire three-year period from the founding of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization to November 1, 1938. All receipts are entered in the general 
fund and all disbursements are made from the general fund. 

With the exception of the voluntary contributions from outside sources 
in the amount of $1,436.55, all receipts are from sources within the 
Committee. 

With the exception of an insignificant amount, all advances made to 
affiliated organizations for organizing are covered by notes payable to 
the CIO. 

For the three-year period, the following were total receipts and disburse- 
ments: 





TOTAL RECEIPTS $3,540,385.62 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS - 3,510,954.93 
BALANCE ON HAND ._.. $29,430.69 
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The disbursements are divided into the following classifications: 


NationaAL HEADQUARTERS: 








PIERRE BE Ro foo 0 5 59585, 5150 0 30:6 Sips. FST baw al $ 116,740.32 
SUMAN RRNOE Fisica sca ia-cureindunis sina Oe a tase 20,661.52 
1 RRR AE RAE Mate GI 9,731.01 
ce ES ha he rein i eta a ee orn 1,580.17 
Oneanvzational ‘Supplies 0.00.05 00500 bc ccis des on 41,426.94 
Office Supplies and Expenses .................-. 8,996.22 
POMMUIGE (ANG “DUATIORELY | oo o.n.5-o's soe s die-sin s-oiele dew 16,735.34 
MUMMNE Patient ia sista vats cine suis og + eee ce Lois 7,364.53 
mempnone and Telesraph: .. 6.5 is cece ee cee 15,268.67 
WORE eareil rites Gre cwiaia Wie edie cities eabieis aeaie aoe 15,339.15 
NETECEIIADEONS SEXDENGE ois. o.65 is in--b-cwssie-cs a'siiegierane 2,532.48 
Aa DUMNEMMIR 7 5) 40075/616/6 slabv aie bis Gib ois amieslae Greats 8,007.59 
PAREN BNC MIKTUIES. 6... o.5 cs ais ein 0 s'aipieicia secs 16,969.59 
MSIE EON MREING! da gis is Face esse acetone sees cen et 678.25 
—————_ $ 282,031.78 
Ee OC ES eT eT ee 21,265.21 
MIR ORGDE (iscsi 0 hess diaie.sihisie wid 4.9 HAG WEE GR 17,512.60 
———————. 8,777.81 
Taxes—Social Security and Excise Tax .............005. 21,512.61 : 
SURCOS MMB YVORS PEGS 6.kac ss Wiaidielasen vee aouiees 379.93 
Unemployment Compensation ................. 25,740.84 
a ‘ ‘ —#\——_ $_ 47,633.38 
Publicity—The CIO News & Union News Service .......... 48,820.74 
i EAA APS ae Anes rg a ae a 11,867.91 
——— $ 60,688.65 
ORGANIZATIONAL EXPENSE: 
Regional and Field: 
RSPR 5 o85 5 oy edad Shee Seis Ee 128,777.33 
BaD ANG PE RRCILES 6.5 Sain ncss bn ssorhies a awwidinnn ors 17,268.31 
ENNIS as osx che ssp in ds, 40.5 oye ra dicnsnionw 0a & iacersiassine ace 983,177.73 
MUMS CMIEROUSES 6 acs vehi ft tep cae coon eens 631,615.28 
Se $1,760,838.65 
Refunds: 
mea NNR SE oo a's caaipu acd sceisisahicigiaeicianens 6,778.50 
ee CSTE 2 2 a ne reap ree = 3,188.46 
rt SOM Ea UALS 6 5c os osc 5s ccs eqe neces > 814.50 
Industrial Union Councils: 5.5.05 Fis ccc farsa 25.00 
—#\———- $_ 10,806.46 
Apvances BY CoMMITTEE TO AFFILIATES .............2.005- $1,310,178.20 $1,310,178.20 
TOTAL - DISBURSEMENTS. (5 « c:cie ssc viisneseee cei $3,510,954.93 $3,510,954.93 
Balance Funds on Hand: 
ea SUG: <2. ca barctiiies boiz hckaiee es a.e ere 625.00 
PN eee sia scsi nici hana ahcasinbio: tabbwe aso es 28,805.69 
—_\——_ $29,430.69 


PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


The presentation of the point of view of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization to the general public as well as to our own members and 
the workers whom we seek to reach, has necessitated extensive publicity 
work since the inception of our movement. 

The message of industrial organization has had to be carried to mil- 
lions of working people through the written word, as well as through 
the speeches and direct contacts of our officers and field representatives. 

In addition, we have had to make special efforts to combat misunder- 
standings as to the purposes of our new movement, as well as to counter- 
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act the flood of misrepresentation and calumny which has been directed 
against the CIO by its enemies. 

To assist the officers in these tasks, a Publicity Department, headed by 
Len De Caux, has been set up in CIO headquarters. 

The functions of this Publicity Department include the following: 

(1). To supply information about the CIO to representatives of the 
press, to forums and educational institutions, to labor organizations, and 
to all others who have a legitimate interest in the CIO, its purposes and 
its activities. i @I 

(2) To issue press releases on all statements and activities of the CIO 
that are matters of public interest. 

(3) To prepare and publish leaflets and pamphlets outlining the pur- 
poses of the CIO and its stand on different questions. 

(4) To prepare material for speeches and articles for publication in 
CIO and outside periodicals. 

(5) To cooperate with existing CIO union organs and local papers by 
serving as a clearing-house for them on all matters in which coordina- 
tion and cooperation can be effected for their mutual benefit. 

(6) Issuance of a weekly clip-sheet, the Union News Service, which 
contains up-to-date news of CIO happenings for publication in the 
labor press and for the information of other editors and correspondents. 

(7) Publication of the weekly newspaper of the CIO, THE CIO 
NEWS, and the various editions of this paper which are gotten out for 
CIO unions and Industrial Union Councils. 

The Publicity Department reports an extraordinary amount of public 
interest in the CIO, as evidenced by innumerable daily phone calls, and 
visits from representatives of papers, magazines, and organizations of 
all kinds, not only from the United States and Canada, but from foreign 
countries as well. 

In addition, the volume of correspondence, seeking information about 
the CIO, has increased progressively ever since the movement was started, 
and handling this correspondence occupies a considerable part of the 
time of the Publicity Department. 


Press Reaction to CIO 


In following the general press reaction to the CIO, it is to be noted 
that a sharp change became evident in the character of this publicity in 
the summer of 1937. 

In the earlier days of the CIO, there was a sympathetic attitude toward 
the dramatic achievements of our movement, which were front-page 
news according to any definition, and the movement did not encounter 
undue difficulty in presenting its true purposes to the public. 

But the very successes of the CIO eventually created a situation in 
which the anti-labor forces took alarm and decided to use every weapon 
at their disposal in a last-ditch stand to check the spread of union organ- 
ization and collective bargaining through all the unorganized industries. 

In the industrial field, this reaction reached a high point in the refusal 
of the independent steel companies to engage in collective bargaining, with 
the result of what is known as the “Little Steel” strike. 


This reaction was further reflected in the decision of these anti-labor 
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corporations, and others which followed their lead, to launch a highly 
financed campaign of propaganda against the CIO. 

The mechanics of this campaign have been revealed at the hearings of 
the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee, which brought out many facts 
showing the hundreds of thousands of dollars which were spent to retain 
the service of high-pressure publicity firms, and to spread the anti-CIO 
propaganda far and wide through radio speeches and programs, through 
front-page advertisements, and through every form of publicity pressure 
on the press, fraternal organizations, civic bodies and even the churches. 

The general line of this propaganda campaign was to smear the CIO 
with unfounded assertions as to its being violent, lawless, communistic 
and irresponsible. 

The daily press responded to this campaign by filling its columns with 
editorials, cartoons, headlines, pictures and all sorts of other material 
following the line of the propaganda put out by the anti-labor cor- 
porations. 

In this connection, it may also be noted that reactionary and even 
so-called liberal publishers lent full assistance to this campaign on their 
own. Reacting as big employers themselves, they seem to have shared 
the reaction of the industrial corporations fighting the CIO, that this 
powerful new movement must be stopped by hook or by crook. 

Accordingly, they prostituted the functions of the press as a dis- 
seminator of accurate news and information, to the purposes of an un- 
precedented campaign of lies and slanders against a movement repre- 
senting four million American working people. 

To counteract this campaign, the advice was frequently given to the 
CIO that we too should put hundreds of thousands of dollars into a 
high-pressure publicity campaign of our own. But even if it had been 
deemed otherwise advisable to divert so much of our funds from our basic 
organizing purposes, it was our opinion that such expenditures would 
still not avail to counteract the anti-CIO campaign, in view of the fact 
that the publishers themselves were deliberately using their publications 
for anti-labor purposes. 

Our experience in this connection, however, has led us to realize the 
importance for labor of building a press of its own which can to some 
degree compete with the press controlled by the employers and used for 
their purposes. 

As a first step in this direction, the Atlantic City conference of the CIO 
authorized the publication of a weekly newspaper, THE CIO NEWS, 
whose growth and prospects will be outlined later in this report. 


Pamphlets and Leaflets 


Pamphlet literature published by the CIO includes the following: 

A general descriptive pamphlet of the history and aims of the CIO, 
entitled “CIO, What It Is and How It Came to Be.” 

Important speeches of the Chairman, such as his nation-wide radio 
addresses and his keynote speech at the Atlantic City conference. 

A pamphlet entitled “The Program of the CIO,” reporting the major 
policies and decisions adopted at the October, 1937, CIO conference. 

Leaflet literature prepared for special groups for special purposes, such 


as “The Church Speaks Out For Labor,” “The CIO and the White Collar 
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Worker,” and “Welcome to the CIO,” intended for new members of Local 
Industrial Unions. 

Pamphlets prepared by the various departments and committees of the 
CIO, such as “Your Rights Under the National Labor Relations Act”; 
“Aid for the Unemployed and How to Get It”; “The New Relief and 
Recovery Bill”; “Labor’s Program for Better Housing”; and “Why the 
Wagner Act Should Not Be Amended.” 

This literature has been distributed in large quantities through our 
regional offices and field representatives and through affiliated unions, 
to a total of nearly a million and a half copies of the literature mentioned. 


Unions News Service 


The Union News Service clip-sheet was started at the beginning of 1936, 
and has been published regularly every week thereafter. It is sent to 900 
editors of labor and other papers, and its news items, editorials and 
features are widely reprinted throughout the labor press. 

The publications which make most regular use of the news and features 
supplied by the Union News Service are the official organs of the CIO 
national and international unions, and the many local labor papers which 
have come into existence under the auspices of CIO Industrial Union 
Councils and local unions in the various states and localities. 

But it is noteworthy that the service is also extensively used by many 
AFL and general labor papers, whose readers evidently do not share the 
hostility of the AFL leadership to industrial organization and the CIO. 


THE CIO NEWS 


Since THE CIO NEWS began publication as the weekly official organ 
of the CIO in December, 1937, with Len De Caux appointed as Editor, 
the promotion of this publication and the editorial work involved have 
become a major function of the CIO Publicity Department. 

This paper was launched on a modest and experimental basis, to see 
whether the support forthcoming from the membership of the CIO would 
justify its continuance and expansion. 

We can now report that the response to THE CIO NEWS has been 
most gratifying, so that it has been possible to increase its size, improve 
its quality and assure its continued existence as the weekly newspaper of 
the CIO. Starting with a circulation of 10,000, THE CIO NEWS has 
now achieved a total circulation of close to three-quarters of a million and 
is being printed in more than a dozen editions. 

There has been little opportunity as yet to launch a wide-scale campaign 
for direct subscriptions, so most -of the circulation gains have been made 
through the block subscriptions of affiliated CIO unions and local Indus- 
trial Union Councils. 

The following unions and councils have subscribed for their members to 
THE CIO NEWS: 

United Mine Workers of America 

Federation of Flat Glass Workers 

Oil Workers International Union 

United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers 
National Association of Die Casting Workers 
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United Retail and Wholesale Employes of America 
Utility Workers Organizing Committee 

Aluminum Workers of America 

Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin Industria! Union Councils 
Toledo Industrial Union Council 

Allegheny Valley Unions 


These organizations are already receiving the paper, with the exception 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, which 
voted at its recent convention to adopt THE CIO NEWS as its official 
organ and to have a special edition beginning in December. 

Such special union editions serve as the official organs of the respective 
unions, carrying on the outside pages their special union news, and with 
the inside pages made up of the national news and features of THE CIO 
NEWS, which are carried in all editions. 

This arrangement permits CIO unions to have official organs of their 
own which are larger and more attractive than would be possible for them 
at the same cost, if published entirely on their own. At the same time, it 
brings to the cooperating CIO unions the regular news and policy state- 
ments of the CIO and the best features which are available in our national 
publication. 

In addition to the special union editions, THE CIO NEWS is also pub- 
lishing local editions in Milwaukee, Toledo and the Allegheny Valley, 
which combine the advantages of local labor papers with the advantage 
of making available to local readers our national publication. 

Plans for other similar local editions are well under way in a number 
of other cities and sample editions have been already issued in some cases 
for purposes of promotion. 

The latest of the large CIO unions to subscribe to THE CIO NEWS 
for its membership is the United Mine Workers of America. The large 
circulation increase thus involved and the prestige gained as a result of 
the action of the UMWA have decisively placed THE CIO NEWS in the 
front rank of American labor publications, with the largest circulation of 
any such papers. 

In addition to its regular editions, THE CIO NEWS has lent special 
assistance to CIO organizations for particular organizing and _ political 
campaigns. 

A sample of this kind of service is the two special editions gotten out 
for the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee to aid it in winning 
the important election at the Chicago plant of Armour and Co. 

Two special Armour election editions were published in the two weeks 
preceding the election, featuring every kind of election appeal. Ten 
thousand copies of each of these editions were distributed to the workers, 
and Chairman Van A. Bittner testifies that these editions were of very 
material assistance in achieving the outstanding election victory for the 
CIO which followed. 

THE CIO NEWS has also been on the job in all important strikes and 
organization campaigns since it was started, featuring the news of the 
union concerned and supplying considerable quantities of these issues for 
distribution among the workers involved. 
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The success which has been attained by THE CIO NEWS in the brief 
period of its existence is without parallel in the history of the American 
labor press. All other similar publications of national scope have had 
to have initial investments running into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
But THE CIO NEWS has been launched and established with little more 
investment than was involved in financing the publicity activities which 
the CIO had in any case to undertake. 

The necessary promotional activities, which ordinarily entail much 
expense for other publications, have been greatly facilitated by the en- 
thusiasm and loyalty displayed by CIO unions and members throughout 
the country, who have realized the importance of building labor’s 
own press. 

Rates for THE CIO NEWS have been placed at the lowest possible 
figure, in order to aid promotion, and in order to render the greatest 
service at the least possible cost to CIO unions. It is now our hope to 
place THE CIO NEWS on a completely self-supporting basis, and there 
is reason to believe that this may be possible within the near future, 
without increasing rates, by the reduced per unit costs which becomes pos- 
sible with increased circulation. 

To increase the size and quality of the paper in line with its growth, it 
will be necessary to have an additional margin of income over expendi- 
tures. It is hoped that this margin will be forthcoming from increased 
circulation and advertising revenue. 

In opening the columns of THE CIO NEWS to national advertising, 
the policy has been laid down that only legitimate advertising from con- 
cerns which have contracts with the CIO or employ CIO members will be 
accepted, except in special cases where a concern is fair to union labor 
and there is no CIO union organizing in that field. 

It is our aim to maintain the highest standards in the advertising 
accepted, so that CIO members may be sure goods advertised in their 
paper are produced under decent conditions by concerns which are fair 
to the CIO. 

The careful consideration of all unions represented at this convention 
is invited for the advantages involved for themselves and for the whole 
CIO in supporting and promoting the circulation of THE CIO NEWS. 


Local Industrial Unions 


One large group of CIO members for whom THE CIO NEWS can 
perform a distinctive function, is the directly chartered Local Industrial 
Unions of the CIO. 

Having no international union organs of their own, these Local Indus- 
trial Unions should consider THE CIO NEWS as directly their own 
paper, through their direct affiliation to the national CIO. 

The executive officers of the CIO have had under consideration the 
proposal that THE CIO NEWS should be sent to all dues-paying mem- 
bers of Local Industrial Unions, as a means of strengthening their contact 
with the national organization and keeping them fully informed on all 
CIO developments. 

Authorization to the executive officers to put such a policy into effect, 
when they deem it financially advisable, might be given by this conven- 
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tion, with the adoption of the following resolution which would be neces- 
sary to comply with postal regulations for second class mailing privileges: 
RESOLVED, That the executive officers be authorized to send 
a copy of each issue of the national edition of THE CIO NEWS 
to each member of each Local Industrial Union duly affiliated 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization, and that each 
such member shall pay out of his annual dues of 50c per month, 
the sum of 60c as a year’s subscription to the publication. 


Building Our Own Press 


CIO experience, as already stated, has emphasized the urgency of 
building an effective labor press to counteract the propaganda of our 
enemies which fills the business-controlled press. 

One of the reasons why the labor press has been weak in the past, 
is that it has consisted of a lot of small, separate and often competing 
publications, which have been concerned chiefly with local and craft 
issues without attention to the national labor and political issues that are 
the common concern of all organized labor. 

This condition is a reflection of the craft separatism of the AFL, and 
it is significant that the growth of industrial organization through the CIO 
has produced a wider vision, not only in industrial and political matters, 
but also in the matter of a labor press. 

The labor press previously has never taken advantage of the modern 
methods of pooling circulation, syndication and general coordination, 
which have made possible the great chains of daily papers which now 
dominate the newspaper field. 

The response to THE CIO NEWS, however, has indicated that in our 
movement there is now a wider realization of the benefits to be gained 
through combination and cooperation, as well as of the importance of 
mobilizing all sections of the movement behind the national campaigns 
which are of such vital importance to all of labor. 

THE CIO NEWS represents a promising beginning in the direction 
of pooling the strength of the labor press. All CIO unions should give 
consideration to the advantages which its facilities offer, if they subscribe 
for their members or take a special edition as their official organ, and to 
lending their support to our common project. 

If the cooperation which has already been forthcoming is continued 
and increased, the day should not be too far distant when the progressive 
labor movement will have prepared the ground for a powerful daily press 


of its own. 


EDUCATION 


Many unions affiliated with the Committee for Industrial Organization 
have programs, varying in range, devoted to the extension of the principle 
and practice of workers’ education. Such programs, when wisely con- 
ducted, may well be of great service to the workers when they provide 
not only with cultural outlets and with opportunities for enlarged partici- 
pation in union affairs, but also with an impetus toward the assumption 
of increased responsibility in their communities and their nation. Such 
work should be commended, and as opportunity develops the CIO should 
undertake such activities as may be possible in this direction. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES 


The CIO took cognizance in September, 1937, of a most serious threat 
to the long-continued increase of employment which had begun almost 
immediately upon the inauguration of President Roosevelt in March, 1933. 
Early in September the CIO called to the attention of its affiliated organi- 
zations the importance of wide-spread CIO participation in the admin- 
istration of unemployment compensation. 

In October the Chairman and the other officers of the CIO at the con- 
ference of the CIO made much more emphatic that warning. It was 
then clearly stated that the nation and the millions of newly organized 
workers under the CIO faced a storm of unemployment scarcely equalled 
in the history of the nation. 

The CIO was practically alone in its realization of the seriousness of 
the situation. For several months these warnings went unheeded by 
the responsible agencies of the nation. In the meanwhile industrial 
production and employment fell with a rapidity never before known in 
American economic annals. In the middle of November the U. S. Census 
of Unemployment estimated that nearly 11,000,000 were unemployed. By 
February, 1938, at least 13,000,000 employable workers were out of jobs. 
When the Chairman testified before the House Appropriations Committee 
of the United States Congress in May, 1938, on behalf of appropria- 
tions for the Works Progress Administration, he estimated about 13,600,000 
employable workers were unemployed. Even today it is probable that 
that figure has not been reduced by more than a million at the most. 

To meet this very serious situation the CIO early established precedents 
which confirmed its leadership in the field of organized labor. It took 
upon itself the duty of presenting to the nation the case of the unemployed. 
To this task the CIO and its affiliated organizations have dedicated them- 
selves with an energy and resourcefulness unexampled in American labor 
history. 

The Chairman appointed Ralph Hetzel, Jr., as director of the work on 
unemployment. 

As the need for relief and WPA work became increasingly widespread 
in the Fall of 1937 the national office of the CIO urged upon its affiliates 
the establishment of a uniform machinery for giving service to the 
unemployed. Unemployment committees in the local unions and Indus- 
trial Union Councils formed the basis of this machinery. These com- 
mittees are the instruments for aid given to the unemployed in securing 
relief, WPA work and unemployment compensation. Upon the founda- 
tion of these committees the following program was set up: 

1. CIO international unions and local industrial unions are urged to 
keep on their membership rolls all their members who are on relief or 
WPA projects, subject to the provisions of their constitutions. The inter- 
ests of such members can be served by representing them before relief 
and WPA authorities. Some unions already make special provision for 
accepting as members workers on relief or WPA who are normally em- 
ployed in the industry covered by each union. The purpose of this is to 
introduce to the service and activities of the union those who, when they 
return to industry, will be within its regular jurisdiction. 

2. Representation of unemployed in each locality has been best worked 
out through the Industrial Union Councils. The Councils have established 
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special unemployment committees as the most effective means of carry- 
ing out this service. In localities where there are no Councils CIO unions 
have cooperated in setting up such central unemployment committees. 
These committees secure the cooperation of CIO unions, Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, other labor unions and organizations of the unemployed 
who are not eligible for unions. 

3. It is suggested that these unemployment committees move to set up 
subcommittees on WPA projects. The purpose of such subcommittees 
would be to promote the cooperation of all CIO and other union members 
on the projects and members of organizations of the unemployed who are 
not elgiible to join CIO unions. The subcommittee would act as agencies 
of the central unemployment committee for representing the workers 
on the projects. 

Unemployment Committees 


The response to this program was widespread and effective. Most 
local unions and Industrial Union Councils have established active 
unemployment committees. The affiliated international unions have 
created machinery within this general framework suited to their needs. 
For example, the Steel Workers Organizing Committee was one of the 
first to set up a widespread system of unemployment and welfare com- 
mittees. At its last convention the United Mine Workers of America 
authorized the assignment in each of its districts of special officials to deal 
with the problem of unemployment. The United Automobile Workers 
established a WPA Department to which was assigned the duty of serving 
all automobile workers who were unemployed. 

The files of the national office are filled with accounts of the activities 
of the unemployment committees. Their work has fitted itself to the 
facts of the local situation. In many places these CIO agencies have been 
responsible for the provision of additional WPA jobs and of additional 
relief that was bitterly needed by the unemployed workers. They have 
brought about WPA wage increases and the augmentation of relief allow- 
ances. They have provided instruments whereby grievances and injus- 
tices on relief and on projects have been corrected. They have provided 
egencies for increasing the efficiency of the WPA, the relief, and unemploy- 
ment compensation offices by pressing them to do their work effectively 
and in many cases by acting as auxiliary agencies to give out information 
and make preliminary examinations of applications for help. They have 
prevailed upon local and state authorities to appropriate and provide 
additional funds. They have conceived and been responsible for the 
initiation of numerous WPA projects. They have been the central force 
about which organization of unemployed and WPA workers has been 
created. 

The CIO unemployment committees have, in short, proved most 
effectively that unemployed and WPA workers can only receive their 
just due and fair treatment if they are organized. 

At the meeting of the CIO on April 12 and 13, 1938, the Chairman 
appointed a CIO standing committee on unemployment, composed of 
James B. Carey as Chairman, H. R. Bridges, John Brophy, Joseph 
Curran, Richard T. Frankensteen, Clinton $. Golden, and Ralph Hetzel, 
CIO Director of unemployment work, as Executive Secretary. This com- 
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mittee prepared a report at the conference which was unanimously 
adopted by the conference. That report included full approval of the 
policy that had heretofore been followed by the CIO with regard to unem- 
ployment, including the legislative program for appropriations. It author- 
ized the Executive Officers of the CIO to organize and charter unemployed 
workers normally members of local industrial unions. It provided for the 
extension of CIO activities on behalf of the unemployed through the dis- 
tribution of literature, the use of radio and other available means. The 
report requested that the Federal Government be urged to provide total 
funds on WPA projects where local funds are not adequate. It urged that 
every effort be made to bring up monthly earnings of WPA workers to an 
adequate standard for the purpose of restoring adequate purchasing 
power rather than to maintain bare subsistence wages. It stated that it 
was the continued objective of the committee that wages paid on work 
projects shall be such as shall not tend to lower existing wage standards 
in private industry. And it further urged the extension of workers’ educa- 


tion under the WPA. 


Government Responsibility 


The CIO has continually taken the position that government has the 
responsibility to provide work for those unemployed who are willing and 
able to work. It has vigorously opposed, as a most uneconomic and 
inhuman device, the giving of direct or commodity relief to those who are 
able to work. On this basis it has supported the WPA and PWA pro- 
grams. It has continually urged their expansion to the point at which 
all able-bodied unemployed can find a job. Further it has taken the posi- 
tion that works programs cannot be properly operated on a month to 
month basis. In order that the economic and human effects of such pro- 
grams should not be impaired, it is necessary for these programs to be 
planned ahead over a considerable length of time. 

The CIO has deprecated attacks on the WPA as springing mainly from 
those whose interests it was to throw WPA workers back into a vast 
reservoir of unemployed and thus further depress’ wage rates. The WPA 
has carried out in the three years of its existence a simply incalculable 
amount of valuable public service. Its projects in building and repair of 
facilities, in research and in public services, have been a contribution to 
American welfare which only the historian of the future can properly 
calculate. 

The national CIO office has, in cooperation with Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, directed continuous and powerful pressure upon Congress to 
instrument the objectives affirmed by the Federal Administration—that 
unemployed who can and will work should have jobs. The CIO was one 
of the first to protest the great inadequacy of the 1937 relief appropriation 
and to urge the deficiency appropriation for the WPA for the last four 
months of the fiscal year 1937-38. It was in part instrumental in secur- 
ing an additional $250,000,000 WPA appropriation for that period. 

The CIO then turned its attention to urging upon Congress adequate 
provision for the WPA for the 1938-39 fiscal year. The CIO requested 
sufficient appropriation to provide 3,500,000 jobs for unemployed. Fol- 
lowing the CIO request, the Administration brought forth a program 
which substantially equalled the request of labor. The Chairman sup- 
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ported this program by appearing before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and urging Congress to provide appropriation sufficient to cover 
3,500,000 jobs for the unemployed. The Chairman said to the Appro- 
priations Committee: 

“T see no signs on the horizon of the nation which would 
indicate a natural course of recovery if Congress chooses to 
remain inert. 

“T solemnly say to you that this is the most serious decision 
which Congress faces. If Congress chooses to act in accordance 
with the President’s program, our nation can be again turned A. 

toward economic vigor. If Congress fails to act we will continue 
to drift in the direction of economic chaos. In that direction 
lies the greatest threat to democracy, the idleness and misery of 
our people. The life of any form of society depends upon its J. 
ability to provide security and happiness for its people. Fascism 
and anti-democracy feed upon hunger, hopelessness and despera- 
tion. American government must be prepared to act imme- 
diately and effectively in the interests of its citizens if we expect 
the traditional forms of American government and economy to 
survive.” 


Congress enacted a program which, in the main, approached labor’s 
request in terms of appropriation. 


Works Program Principles 


In addition, at that time the Chairman enunciated four principles upon 
which any works program should operate. These principles were: 

1. All workers should be employed on work suited to their needs 
and skills. 

2. Projects should be socially necessary and productive. For ex- 
ample, housing, slum clearance, flood control, building of schools 
and hospitals, health measures, cultural and white collar projects, 
and vocational training. 

3. Jobs should be given to those who need jobs, without requiring 
honest, decent, unemployed workers to degrade themselves as 
paupers. Those working short time in industry should be given 
at least enough supplemental work to bring their income up to 
an American standard. 

4. The funds for this program should be so appropriated to make 
possible the meeting of current needs wherever and whenever 
they arise. 

This program established the general principles which the CIO has 
continued to support. 

In addition to its legislative work the CIO national office has provided 
service to affiliated organizations in numerous ways. It has dezlt with 
the national administration of the WPA in many matters including griev- 
ances, special needs for additional allotments of WPA projects, the provi- 
sion of projects to care for special categories of workers and special situa- 
tions. It has sought for the establishment of an adequate labor relations 
machinery within the WPA. It has cooperated with international unions 
which sought special projects for their unemployed under the WPA. It 
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has informed affiliates on matters of relief and WPA both through letters 
and through THE CIO NEWS columns. Notable assistance has been 
provided in several cases to unemployed of the various international 
unions by projects provided through the initiative of the international 
officers of these unions. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America were instrumental in 
the initiation of a $10,000,000 purchase of men’s clothing by the WPA 
which has turned the men’s clothing industry from a state of serious 
depression to practically full employment. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union initiated the establishment of a project to manu- 
facture women’s garments for unemployed. In addition several other 
special projects are being urged on behalf of groups of unemployed 
workers by several affiliated unions with the cooperation of the CIO 
national office. 

There is overwhelming testimony in reports from all CIO organizations 
to the importance of the unemployment program of the CIO as a bulwark 
of strength in time of depression. The affiliated organizations have unani- 
mously proclaimed the fact that their activity on behalf of the unemployed 
has served to maintain and augment union membership and enthusiasm 
which might otherwise have been lost. In areas where unemployment 
has taken on especially severe proportions, work on behalf of the un- 
employed has become the dominant activity of the union. The CIO has 
therefore continued to be successful in effectuating its basic principles by 
entering this field. 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


The program on behalf of the unemployed carried on by the CIO has 
been based on the belief that unemployment is a temporary emergency. 
The CIO believes that our economy can so be operated that unemploy- 
ment will disappear. 

It is clear that democracy cannot continue to exist unless it can adjust 
its economic operations so that it shall not cast out, as it has today, 
13,000,000 workers from its productive system. With that amount of 
unemployment the economy is only half alive. Such an economy cannot 
long continue. 

We well know that the nation can provide employment for all its 
citizens. We know that in doing so it can guarantee a national income 
which would provide an average of anywhere from three to five thousand 
dollars a year to every productive worker. The difficulties that stand in 
the way of the realization of such a welcome state are false and artificial. 
The workers are available, the plants and productive equipment stand 
ready, and no one doubts that there is the desire to use these products. 


Employment and Economic Unbalance 


Full production in the modern economy is based on effective consum- 
ing power. Consuming power must be able at all times to absorb the 
full product of our economy. Broadly speaking it is the lack of adjust- 
ment between consuming power and productive capacity which finally 
brings us face to face with the paradox of plenty on the one hand and, on 
the other, people ill housed, ill clothed and ill fed. 

The growth of production beyond effective consuming power results 
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in an abrupt cut in production and the immediate cessation of the expan- 
sion of productive capacity. Likewise the contraction of consuming 
power below production gives the same effect. The final result of both 
movements is depression and unemployment. 

The common goal is a continually increasing production at full 
capacity, balanced by a continually increasing consumption. 


Unbalancing Factors Before 1929 


A brief analysis of the general economic movements in the last twenty 
years will help make clear the measures which are necessary to create 
full production. 

The period between 1923 and 1929 is an excellent example of how, 
under the most favorable circumstances, our economy can fail to attain 
full production and stability. The Brookings Institution has pointed 
out that our economy in 1929 was operating at the least 15 per cent below 
capacity and, though this was the highest production yet reached in our 
nation, it was simply the prelude to the worst economic collapse in 
our history. 

There are several trends which labor considers as most important in 
relation to the 1929 collapse: 

1. The period saw a very rapid increase in the proportion of profits 
and property income in relation to wages. This was due in a considerable 
part to the fact that the labor movement up to that time had failed, by 
and large, to adjust itself to the facts of American industry. In addition, 
Government policy contributed to this maladjustment. The outcome was 
that funds available to increase productive capacity rose rapidly while 
income readily available to purchase the products of the economy 
increased slowly. 


ACTUAL PRODUCTION COMPARED WITH ABILITY TO PRODUCE 
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2. A rapid inflation of prices during the period added to the dispro- 
portionate growth of property and profit income over wage income by 
depressing real wages. 

3. This general situation was aggravated by a continuing increase in 
the displacement of men by machines without a proportionate lowering 
of hours, decrease in prices and increased wages. 

4. All of the above factors were contributory to the continuing concen- 
tration of income from production in to the hands of a few great inter- 
ests. Thus the Brookings Institution pointed out in 1934 that “there 
has been a tendency at least during the last decade or so for the inequality 
in the distribution of income to become accentuated. That is to say while 
the income of the masses of people were rising during this period, the 
incomes of those in the upper income levels increased with greater rapid- 
ity.” They pointed out that only 19 per cent of the income recipients had 
incomes exceeding $2,000 and only 5 per cent had incomes in excess of 
$4,000. Yet that 5 per cent above $4,000 received 37 per cent of all 
the income. 

Income which translates itself into effective consuming power is that 
which goes into the hands of the low income families, the 20,000,000 fam- 
ilies of the nation who in 1929 received incomes of less than $2,500. When 
too much income is withheld from the lower income groups and directed 
to the upper income groups too great a portion of that income becomes 
available for expansion of productive capacity and too little of it available 
for the increased consuming power which could justify expanding pro- 
duction. 

5. In 1928 there was the end of a vigorous housing boom. This boom 
was built upon a housing shortage for middle incomes. The boom, how- 
ever, failed to tap the great housing needs of the lower income groups and 
broke down under the pressure of over-investment, soaring land values 
and building costs. Thus expenditures for private housing were reduced 
from $4,940,000,000 in 1925 to $1,600,000,000 in 1930. 

6. A considerable over-extension of consumer credit created an un- 
healthy situation among buyers by mortgaging vast sections of future 
income. Further, the banks had over-extended credit in such a way that 
the slightest flattening out of the upward movement of business activity 
would turn them to a vigorous deflation of credit. 


The First Depression 


These general causes assumed the greatest importance in labor’s mind 
in the precipitation of the disastrous depression which began in 1929. 

The downward movement was most signally marked by the failure of 
the Hoover Administration to accept its responsibility for the health of 
the economy. It became perfectly clear that the nation had provided no 
economic cushions or balances of significance. In the face of an unequalled 
disaster to our citizens the government was not only unwilling, but 
impotent. 

The downward trend brought several important economic facts very 
forcibly to labor’s attention. 
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The first was that without effective labor action and government sup- 
port the first sections of the population to suffer are the wage earners. 
Wages are cut at the expense of dividends and property income. This 
movement tends simply to accentuate depression. 

Secondly, in a depression American industry in large part utilizes the 
plant shut-down to set up new machinery which, when production picks 
up, reduces employment. 

Further, in large sections of industry management chooses to meet 
reduced demand by drastic cuts in employment. 


The Recovery 


The change of Administration early in 1933 brought a new mood of 
responsibility on the part of government. The government initiated a 
series of movements calculated to create a healthy upward trend. Al- 
though at times there was conflict between the various government devices, 
the general effect of government measures from 1933 to the middle of 
1936 was to promote an increase in economic production. 

In no recovery in economic history has the role of purchasing power 
appeared so clearly as the responsible factor in return. Movements in 
investment in various kinds of building followed slavishly the upward 
movement in consumer purchasing. 

The period beginning in 1933 began with a healthy movement in the 
proportion of purchasing power to production and in the proportion of 
wage income to other parts of the national income. 


1. First, and most important, in creating this trend was the legal recog- 
nition of the right of collective bargaining by labor. Under Section 7-A 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and under the labor measures 
which culminated in the National Labor Relations Act, labor set out 
effectively to organize. 

The economic effect of labor organization was most notable in the 
immediate rise in wages and the reduction of working hours. This tended 
to increase the amount of purchasing power going to the lower income 
groups. It further spread that income by the reduction of the number of 
hours worked by employees. In the main the reduction of working hours 
resulted from the action of unions in holding working hours to the low 
levels which they had reached through the decrease in production. 

Labor action on wages and hours in the economic field was supplemented 
by industry agreements to reduce the number of hours worked and to 
sustain wages. 

2. Hardly less important in the recovery were the vast governmental 
expenditures. These expenditures rapidly began to provide very significant 
net Federal contributions to purchasing power. The surge of this new 
purchasing power was sufficient to start an upward spiral of economic 
activity. . Indeed it contributed mainly to that upward movement with 
increasing amounts of expenditures up to the late summer of 1936. 
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Note: The business index plotted here is computed by the New York Times. 

The figures for net Federal outlays represent a monthly computation on the amount 
of Federal expenditures over Federal income. These figures are estimated on the basis 
of the description of figures made by Mr. Arthur D. Gayer in a supplement to the 
American Economic Review, March, 1938. 


For this entire period Federal expenditures assumed the role of private 
investments in providing industrial activity. The comparison of the in- 
crease of public debt in this period to the increase of private debt in the 
period before 1929 shows that the role of public and private investment 
were simply reversed. Where, before 1929, private investment had as- 
sumed the role of creating industrial activity, after 1933 public investment 
took on a very considerable part of that role. 

3. The increase and stabilization of farm income bolstered farm pur- 
chasing power and increased the market for industrial products. 


Unhealthy Trends in the Recovery 


The upward movement, however, carried in it the seeds of economically 
adverse trends. As recovery became advanced, these movements mani- 
fested themselves and became factors contributing to a new depression. 

A disproportion between the upward movement of wages and of profits 
began to appear. By 1936, in many industries, profits had reached or 
passed the level of 1929, whereas wage income was still far below that 
level. Indeed this spread in certain industries was wider and more un- 
healthy than in 1929. A further factor contributing to this disproportion 
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was the fact that prices in the later months of the recovery rose faster 
than wages, thus slowing the growth of real wages. 

In industries where unions were successful in holding up wages, another 
type of movement took place. Here the beneficial effects of the upward 
movement of purchasing power were impaired by an over-rapid replace- 
ment of workers by machines, the effect of which was to increase produc- 
tivity too rapidly and to destroy the purchasing power necessary to 
utilize this productivity. 

A third factor was a great over-expansion of consumer credit. Most 
authorities have estimated that the amount of credit extended to con- 
sumers, usually on the basis of installment buying, exceeded in 1936 the 
amount of credit extended in 1929. The special significance of this kind 
of credit is that it creates the impression of a vast amount of purchasing 
power which does not exist. When such credit is extended and the article 
purchased, the consumer’s income is then mortgaged for a considerable 
period of time in the future, and the consumer is able to make no further 
purchases until the debt is repaid. 

Political reasons also entered into the situation in the summer of 1936. 
Big Business, restored to its 1929 profits by the economic measures of 
the New Deal, suddenly manifested its ardent dislike of the slight inhibi- 
tions upon profit caused by the New Deal. 

This political equation operated to create a psychological state of mind 
which resulted in the curtailment of production, and the withholding of 
plant expansion by some industrialists. 


The New Depression 


The unhealthy trends did not assume serious significance in the general 
picture up to the summer of 1936. This was due largely to the continually 
increasing level of net government additions to the national expenditures. 
(See Chart No. 2, on preceding page.) 

In June, 1936, the Federal expenditures reached its highest monthly 
rate of $1,020,000,000. That meant a net contribution of $655,000,000 by 
the Federal Government to the national expenditures. 

The figure of net contributions by government is a figure reached by 
subtracting the amount of money collected by the government from the 
amount of money spent. The resulting sum is the amount contributed to 
all community expenditures. Therefore it is a net addition of purchasing 
power by the government. These expenditures act upon the economic 
system very much like private investment. 

The experience of the past few years has shown that our general 
economy has become very dependent upon government investment in 
periods when general business activity otherwise would be low. Business 
activity has followed, in general with a lag of four or five months, the 
amount of net Federal contributions. 

Abruptly in the summer of 1936 the Federal Government reduced its 
expenditures and began at the same time to collect increased taxes. This 
was in part a deliberate policy of “budget balancing.” The results was 
that Federal net contributions began to fall off rapidly. In June, 1936, 
net Federal contributions were $655,000,000; in September, $294,000,000; 
and in February, 1937, they had dropped to $59.000,000. Until March, 
1938, the average monthly figure stayed well below $100,000,000. The 
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important factors which contributed to the decline of this net figure were 
the reduction of WPA and PWA expenditures and the collection of vast 
amounts of social security taxes which would not be paid out until a 
later period. 

One notable feature of the new depression which began in September, 
1937, was the way in which wage rates were held up by organized labor. 
All economists have been astonished by labor’s new ability to withstand 
wage cutting drives. To the CIO belongs the credit for this situation. 
There is no question but that this strength provided a vigorous impetus 
toward a renewed upward movement of economic activity. 


The New Recovery 


Beginning in March, 1938, there was a rapid pick-up in Federal ex- 
penditures and in government net outlays. This increase was composed 
in part of the payments of unemployment compensation benefits and of 
increases in WPA expenditures. By the first of July these expenditures 
had succeeded in creating a determined upward movement in business 
activity. 

The strength and extent of the recovery under way depends on the 
continuation of trends which will create a balance in the economy. It is 
labor’s conviction that in order to carry the economy to a position of 
balance at full production and in order to hold it there, there are certain 
devices and trends which must take precedence in our economic life. In 
broad terms, the devices are as follows: 

I. The most important factor is the continued and increased economic 
action by organized workers to raise wages and to reduce hours. Wage 
income, that is lower bracket income, needs to attain a much more advan- 
tageous position in relation to dividends and profit income than at present. 

Just as the increase in wages increases active purchasing power, the 
lowering of hours increases employment and reduces the unemployment. 

The main contribution to effective action of this kind springs from 
increased organized strength of workers. Legislation encouraging the 
organization of workers, such as the National Labor Relations Act, con- 
tributes a most important impetus. In addition, legislation reducing hours 
and raising wages and preventing sweatshop labor is most important. No 
legislation, however, can take the place of the essential economic action of 
workers through collective bargaining as a stabilizing force in the economy. 

II. It has become clear by this time that the economy, as it operates at 
present, suffers from the fact that active consuming power continually 
slips behind production. Only government contributions to the general 
consumer income can guarantee at the present time a solid movement to- 
ward economic balance. Such a contribution needs to be intelligently 
planned, planned as to rate, amount and type of expenditure, in order to 
provide a continuous forward economic trend. 

In making these expenditures the government assumes the role of 
investor. It provides investment expenditures at those times and in those 
places where private investment fails. Such government investment does 
not replace private investment but acts as a complement to it. It is clear, 
however, that it would be disastrous for the Federal Government to with- 
draw from its responsibility to provide funds for investment, for con- 
suming power, at the proper time. 
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Often the reason for such withdrawals is the false bugaboo of a mount- 
ing public debt. If the public debt represents an investment in socially 
useful projects and-a real contribution to an expanding economy, a con- 
siderable increase in the public debt is unimportant. 

In order that this government investment should be most effective it 
needs to be placed in special kinds of projects. For example, works proj- 
ects, such as those of the WPA and the PWA, unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, old age assistance, public housing and health benefits. These 
expenditures move directly into the stream of purchasing power and make 
the government expenditures most effective in the economy. 

The example of the importance of WPA and relief expenditures in the 
general stream of purchasing power can be seen from the following com- 
parison. In July, 1938, workers in the manufacturing industries received 
a total income of $536,000,000. In the same month relief income plus 
unemployment compensation to workers reached a total of $295,000,000, 
well over half the amount of income from manufacturing. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIEF INCOME 





TOTAL PAYROLL OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
JULY 1938 = $536,136,000 


TOTAL RELIEF, WORK RELIEF & 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 641 aE 


JULY 1938= $295,348,000 











Cuart 3 


Note: The figures for the total payroll of manufacturing industries are taken from 


the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Figures for the total work relief and unemployment compensation payments are 


derived from the figures of the Social Security Board. 


Manufacturing employed for that month approximately 6,400,000 
workers. On relief and WPA there were 6,500,000 workers with approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 dependents. This does not count a million and a quarter 
receiving unemployment compensation. 

There can be little doubt that any serious impairment, at the present 
time, of relief and unemployment compensation expenditures would cause 
a very serious reaction in the general economy. Such expenditures, in- 
deed, need to be increased until full production actually withdraws the 
unemployed from the need of the benefits. To do otherwise is not only 
inhuman but threatens a future depression. 

III. Provisions need to be made that the beneficial effects of wage 
raises, decreased hours and Federal expenditures are not wiped out by 
unbalanced movements in the replacement of men by machines. 

The rapid building of strip mills in the steel industry provides an ex- 
ample of this increase. First, the operation of new mills, now constructed, 
at full production will replace approximately 85,000 workers. Second, the 
building of several mills all at once created a spurt in investment which 
will not be repeated for a considerable time. 
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A too rapid replacement of men by machines not only creates unemploy- 
ment but it provides a false rate of investment which cannot be maintained. 

This situation requires the regulation of the rate of technological change. 
First, that it be not too rapid in the replacement of workers until they 
can be absorbed by other industries and the reduction of hours; second, 
that the rate of investment be steadily maintained. 

Such a program does not mean opposition to economic progress and 
technological change. It means that such progress must be regulated so 
that it will benefit, not destroy the system. 

IV. A factor which contributes to the maintenance of high prices is the 
existence of excessive debt burdens on the part of large corporations. 
These burdens create a continuing overhead cost far out of proportion 
to that which should be necessary to operate industry effectively. Meas- 
ures are needed to adjust this debt burden to the realities of industry. 

Such regulation raises the problem of democratic control of bankruptcies 
and receiverships. 

V. Our tax structure requires further adjustment. Government income 
should be withdrawn in the main from those funds which might other- 
wise be diverted to excessive and ill-directed saving and speculation. Such 
a withdrawal by government taxation usually guarantees that such un- 
healthy income will be diverted into channels of active purchasing power. 
Taxes, such as sales taxes, which draw directly upon wages and other low 
incomes, are definitely unhealthy. Such taxes serve to reduce active pur- 
chasing power. 

VI. The stabilization of farm income at a level which guarantees at 
least the cost of production to farmers is essential to maintain both an 
adequate farm purchasing power and an equitable price range on farm 
products purchased by non-agricultural consumers and by industry. Full 
production and full employment in other parts of the economy would raise 
the demand for farm products to a point that would substantially increase 
total farm income. 

VII. The stabilization of credit demands much closer supervision and 
control by the government over the various kinds and sources of credit. 
The extension of consumer credit needs intelligent adjustment to the in- 
creased production of the economy. In a similar way, industrial credit 
needs close supervision and control as an essential regulator of the econ- 
omy. It is after all a fundamental American principle that the control of 
money lies in the hands of the government. Credit is by far the most 
important modern monetary function and the government should not 
shirk its obligation to control credit in the public interest. 


Intelligent Economic Direction 


It is becoming obvious that full production in a stable economy can be 
created only by intelligent direction which has the power and the will to 
coordinate all economic controls towards that single end. Such central 
direction must necessarily come from government. Intelligent direction 
also of necessity means planning toward the future. One of the serious 
defects of the economic measures of the present Administration has been 
the failure to coordinate and plan its economic program over an ade- 
quate period. 

The goal of full production and full employment is one to which it 
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would be difficult to find open opposition. It is clear, however, that there 
are many who oppose that goal through seeking special interests. Only 
labor, representing the majority of the people, can guarantee a continuous 
movement towards full production. Labor must have a strong voice in 
the government and in the agencies of the government which administer 
a sound economic program to guarantee that such a program shall not 
stagnate or be perverted. Heretofore labor has too often been ignored. 
If the future is to be one of hope, labor must take its rightful place. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Legal Department of the CIO, headed by Lee Press- 
man, General Counsel, can be described according to the various services 
which it seeks to render to the organization and its affiliates. These serv- 
ices are in four principal fields: 

(1) National Labor Relations Act 

(2) Legislation 

(3) Proceedings Before Federal Administrative Agencies 
(4) Internal Affairs of the CIO and Proceedings in Courts 


1. National Labor Relations Act. 

A large part of the work of the Legal Department relates to proceed- 
ings under the National Labor Relations Act. The importance of the 
assistance which has been and continues to be rendered to organized labor 
by the National Labor Relations Board can hardly be overestimated. 

Since the Board began operations in 1935, it has handled approxi- 
mately 17,000 cases involving about 4,000,000 workers, or approximately 
half of all members of labor organizations. Nearly a quarter of a million 
employees have been reinstated to their positions after strikes, lockouts, 
or discriminatory discharges. Back wages paid in connection with such 
reinstatements run into several millions of dollars. Over 1,500 elections 
have been held, involving nearly 2,000,000 persons. Great assistance has 
been rendered to all labor organizations in the dis-establishment of numer- 
ous company unions. Areas in which civil liberties have been effectively 
denied have been opened up to union organization by the Board. 

Among individual decisions of peculiar importance to the CIO was the 
decision in the complaint proceedings brought against the Republic Steel 
Corporation as a result of its activities during the steel strike of 1937. In 
this case the Board has, among other things, ordered the reinstatement of 
thousands of strikers, has required the dis-establishment of a long list of 
company unions, and has found that the strike was the direct result of the 
unfair labor practices of the Corporation. Pursuant to this decision, new 
charges are being prepared which will cover reinstatements at plants out- 
side the state of Ohio and back wages for all strikers. 

In the Inland Steel case the Board issued a decision to the effect that 
an employer who has reached an agreement with a labor organization is 
obliged to put that agreement into the form of a signed, written contract 
for a definite term. Thus the Board upholds the contention of Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee and the CIO on one of the vital issues 
involved in the steel strike last year. While this decision, like the original 
decision in the Republic Steel case, has been withdrawn by the Board 
for the purpose of perfecting its procedure, a proposed order to the same 
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general effect has since been issued and argued before the Board, and it 
is to be hoped that final decision will embody the same conclusions. 

Numerous problems of policy have arisen during the last year and a 
ae of administration of the Act, since it was held valid by the Supreme 

ourt. 

One such problem involves the determination of appropriate bargaining 
units. The CIO has taken the position that the appropriate bargaining 
unit is the industrial or employer unit. The American Federation of 
Labor has contended for craft units, claiming the right to have such units 
carved out of the industrial unit at the request of a single employee or a 
small group of employees. The Board has in too many instances been 
willing to permit separate elections to be held in the craft unit under such 
circumstances. The Legal Department of the CIO has opposed this 
tendency at oral arguments, by the filing of briefs in particular cases, and 
by the issuance of special instructions to affiliated organizations. 

As of September 30, 1938, out of 49 cases decided by the Board in 
which there was fundamental disagreement between the AFL and the 
CIO on the bargaining unit issue, mainly on the question of craft as 
against industrial units, the contentions of the AFL had been adopted ‘n 
24, whereas those of the CIO had been accepted in but 21. In four more 
cases the views of each side were accepted in part. 

It is thus plain that the charges of the American Federation of Labor 
that the Board has favored the CIO on the bargaining unit question are 
without foundation. It is clear, on the contrary, that the decisions of the 
Board along this line represent a serious threat to industrial unionism and 
must be opposed with vigor within the existing frarnework of the Act. 

A second important problem which has arisen under the Act involves 
closed or preferential shop or exclusive bargaining contracts entered into 
by employers with organizations representing a minority of their em- 
ployees or representing a majority obtained with the assistance of the 
employer. Such contracts are illegal, and both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization have obtained 
substantial protection against company unions under the Act by virtue of 
this fact. For the reason that contracts entered into by employers with 
certain affiliates of the American Federation of Labor have been held 
illegal by the Board on the same basis, the AFL has attacked the Board 
and has supported employers in opposing such decisions in the courts. 
This policy on the part of the AFL represents a serious threat to the inde- 
pendence of organized labor in the United States. The work of the Legal 
Department in opposition to this policy will be continued. 

In addition to representing CIO organizations in hearings on complaint 
and representation cases and in oral arguments before the Board, the 
Department has endeavored to keep CIO affiliates fully informed on recent 
developments in the field of Labor Relations Board law. This has been 
done through the CIO Legal Bulletin; a mimeographed publication sent 
at intervals to affiliated organizations, regional directors and attorneys 
associated with CIO organizations. The column, “Labor and the Law” 
in THE CIO NEWS, also carries Labor Board material from time to 
time. In addition, special letters on particular problems are sent to the 
field dealing with such matters as the simplification of procedure to be 
followed by CIO organizations in Labor Board cases, methods of organiz- 
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ing Labor Board activities, the necessity for caution in entering into elec- 
tions, and considerations involved in the employment of counsel in 
Board cases. 

During the summer and early fall of 1937 Labor Board elections were 
won with considerable ease by CIO organizations. The CIO maintained 
a substantial lead in such elections over the American Federation of 
Labor and company unions even after the recession set in. Votes in favor 
of no union, however, while not nearly as large as those in favor of the 
CIO, increased considerably, and it was found necessary to issue special 
instructions warning against entering into Labor Board elections except 
where a substantial majority of actual members had previously been 
obtained. 

As a result of tactics of law violation and obstruction resorted to by 
large numbers of employers, the National Labor Relations Board has 
been seriously overburdened in the enforcement of the Act, and decisions 
in large numbers of cases have been seriously delayed. To prevent organ- 
izing work from being held up as a consequence of this situation, the Legal 
Department recently urged affiliated organizations to file only their best 
cases, to keep them extremely simple, and to select the most important 
anti-union employers in their respective industries for special attention. 

Requests are continuously received by the Legal Department for 
assistance in expediting decisions and other steps in Board cases. While 
the help which can be rendered in this connection is limited because of 
the nature of the problem, all possible assistance is rendered. In view of 
limited facilities, it has been necessary to reduce the number of oral argu- 
ments handled for affiliated organizations by the Legal Department, but 
where special problems of law or particularly important cases are in- 
volved, the Legal Department appears before the Board on such occasions. 

The Legal Department has been successful in establishing certain funda- 
mental principles for which it has contended in the interpretation of the 
National Labor Relations Act. In filing charges on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Communications Association against the Western Union Telegraph 
Company last spring, it asked that the respondent be required to pay 
back to its employees “company union” dues collected by checkoff. The 
intermediate report of the trial examiner in these proceedings recom- 
mends that this be done. In other cases the Board itself since the filing 
of these charges has adopted the principle contended for. 

In the Republic Steel decision the Board has accepted the CIO position 
that earnings on WPA and other public works which are deducted from 
remedial wages paid by an employer to his employees must be paid back 
by the employer to the public relief agency involved. Thus the principle 
has been established that anti-union employers may not charge the cost 
of their law violations to the general public. 

In the course of the last year, court decisions have established the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act firmly as an integral part of American law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld every case arising 
under the Act which has thus far been brought to it. While a series of 
favorable decisions by the Supreme Court last spring have been followed 
since that time by a number of adverse decisions in circuit courts of 
appeals, it is believed that the circuit courts will be reversed by the Su- 
preme Court on most of the important points covered by these recent cases. 
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As a result of the effective work done by the Board in enforcing the Act 
and the support accorded it by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
reactionary employers have embarked upon a program to amend the Act. 
Unfortunately, the campaign for amendment has received support from 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. The CIO 
has taken the firm stand that there must be no amendments whatsoever 
in the text of the Law, and its full weight will be thrown against any 
changes in the coming session of Congress. 


Proposals to investigate the Board, to amend the Act, and to cripple the 
Board by reducing its appropriations were successfully resisted at the last 
session of Congress, as a result in considerable degree of protests by CIO 
organizations and lobbying and educational work done by the Legal 
Department of the CIO. In this connection a pamphlet entitled, “Protect 
the Wagner Act,” explaining the proposed amendments and outlining 
procedure to be followed was widely distributed among all CIO affiliates. 

The attack on the Act at the coming session of Congress promises to be 
much more serious, particularly in view of the defection of officials of the 
American Federation of Labor. The AFL will strive in the main for 
amendments preventing the Board from requiring employers to abandon 
contracts entered into in violation of the Law, and requiring the Board to 
hold craft elections wherever requested. It seems likely that these amend- 
ments will be supported by organizations of employers, who will in 
addition press for the amendment of the Act to prevent “coercion from 
any source.” Any of these three principal amendments to the Act would 
result in its fundamental distortion and would make it serve the interests 
of reactionary business against organized labor. All other proposals for 
amendments have the tendency of opening the door to these reactionary 
proposals. Amendments of all kinds, and in particular the three pro- 
posals mentioned, must be opposed with every resource at our command. 
In addition, it is believed that a definite effort should be made at the 
coming session of Congress to increase the appropriation for the Board, 
to double its present amount. A pamphlet entitled “Why the Wagner 
Act should Not Be Amended” has been published recently by the Legal 
Department, and should be distributed as widely as possible by all 
affiliates. 


Furthermore, in order to obtain more effective administration and en- 
forcement under the Act, the CIO will do its utmost to persuade Congress 
to double the appropriation for the Labor Board and thus provide at a 
larger and more adequate personnel staff. 


2. Legislation. 


The report of the various legislative activities of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization will be found in a report of the Legislative, Hous- 
ing, and Social Security Committees of the CIO. We wish at this time 
to point out that this legislative work constitutes one of the most important 
phases of the activity of the Legal Department. All of the various matters 
mentioned in the report of the Legislative Committee have required the 
services of the Legal Department. This service has taken three forms: 

(1) The drafting of bills and the preparation of memoranda and reports 
in favor or in opposition to bills for state legislatures and the Federal 
Congress; 
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(2) Working for or against bills which were pending in Congress; 

(3) Preparation and distribution of information through letters and 
reports to the membership of the CIO unions in order to acquaint them 
with important legislative issues. 

The report of the Legislative Committee recommends that in view of 
the importance of this work, it should be more formally organized so that 
the combined resources of the unions affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization may be mobilized in support of legislation pro- 
tecting labor’s interests, and in opposition to legislation which threatens 
its interests. 

The necessity for thorough organization of our legislative activities 
cannot be over-emphasized. 


3. Proceedings Before. Federal Administrative Agencies. 


The field of administrative law involves an ever expanding legal serv- 
ice to organized labor. We shall indicate just a few of the administrative 
agencies and the legal problems that have arisen in connection with such 
agencies relating to the affairs and activities of labor organizations: 

(1) The Public Contracts Board of the Department of Labor ad- 
ministering the Walsh-Healey Act is an extremely important agency 
that may be of great aid to labor. Under this Act, the Public Contracts 
Board sets the prevailing minimum wages in industries which sell goods 
or commodities to the United States Government. One of the most im- 
portant administrative proceedings handled by the Legal Department 
was in connection with the hearing before the Public Contracts Board to 
determine the prevailing minimum wage for the iron and steel industry. 
This hearing contributed considerably in the fight of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee to prevent any wage cut during the recent depres- 
sion. On November 6, 1938 the Public Contracts Board announced its 
decision establishing the prevailing minimum wages requested by the 
SWOC. Labor organizations in other industries which obtain contracts 
with the United States Government may similarly invoke the facilities of 
the Public Contracts Board to establish a prevailing minimum wage to pre- 
vent corporations, which refuse to deal with unions, from obtaining lucra- 
tive government contracts by paying lower wages than those fixed in 
union agreements with their competitors. 

(2) Matters have been handled before the Division of Immigration 
and Naturalization of the Labor Department to protect the rights of union 
leaders. 

(3) The Federal Communications Commission in its regulation of radio 
communications is directly involved in the use which labor unions may 
make of radio facilities. It is essential that there be guarantees adequately 
enforced by the Commission which will prevent private operators of radio 
stations from denying the use of their facilities to labor organizations. This 
Commission also fixes the rates which telegraph companies may charge 
and in recent rate proceedings the Legal Department intervened on behalf 
of the Amercian Communications Association to protect the workers 
against the consequences of any proposed rate changes. 

(4) The Securities and Exchange Commission has been given the 
authority to regulate and control the activities of public utilities. In this 
connection the Legal Department intervened in proceedings before the 
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Public Utilities Division of the Securities and Exchange Commission to 
protest against the compulsory stock purchase plan foisted upon the 
employees of one of the largest utilities systems in the United States, the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company. Furthermore, under new legisla- 
tion enacted at the last session of Congress provision has been made for 
the intervention by labor unions in reorganization proceedings to protect 
the interests of their members who may be employees of the company 
going into reorganization. The union may take its case to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission which has the power to approve or disapprove 
of reorganization plans. Such intervention on the part of labor organi- 
zations will provide protection to the employees of the companies and 
also provide a basis for stimulating organization among such employees. 

(5) The Maritime Commission is another extremely important agency, 
which demands close attention from the maritime unions, in the activities 
which may affect the welfare and progress of the maritime unions. The 
Legal Department has cooperated closely with the maritime unions in 
presenting their grievances before the Maritime Commission and in at- 
tempting to work out with such Commission the establishment of collec- 
tive bargaining throughout the maritime industry. The problems which 
the maritime unions have met with this Maritime Commission are devel- 
oped in the Report of the Committee on Legislation. 

The establishment of a Maritime Labor Board to mediate labor dis- 
putes in the maritime industry calls for further legal services so that this 
Board may properly assist in the settlement of such disputes. 

(6) The establishment of the Wage-Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor to administer the Federal Wage-Hour law will require very 
close attention on the part of the Legal Department. It is intended to 
keep in close contact with the Federal agency and to communicate with 
all our affiliated unions advising them currently of the regulations and 
administrative policies of the Wage-Hour Division and acquaint them 
with the legal problems arising therefrom. Furthermore, information will 
be furnished to our unions suggesting the manner and method of obtain- 
ing the full benefits of the legislation and also suggestions as to how such 
legislation can be made the basis for increased and more intensive or- 
ganizing among the unorganized. 

(7) The Social Security Act and the United States Housing Act have 
also required attention from the Legal Department in order to protect the 
interests of our members. More detailed information with regard to the 
problems that have been raised by the agencies established under this 
legislation and the work done on the part of the Legal Department will be 
provided in the reports of the Committee on Housing and the Committee 
on Social Security. 

The Legal Department has also presented to the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee evidence disclosing the violation of civil liberties by reactionary 
employers and corrupted state and civil officials. A more comprehensive 
analysis of the work that has been done by the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee and suggested legislation to protect the workers against the 
abuses that have been disclosed will be dealt with in the report by the 
Committee on Legislation. 

During the past few years labor has contributed to the passage of many 
beneficial and socially desirable laws. It is not sufficient merely to obtain 
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the enactment of such legislation. It is becoming increasingly impera- 
tive that labor also contribute directly to the administration of such laws 
if the workers are to obtain the maximum benefits that were intended. To 
this end it is necessary that labor have direct representation in the very 
administration of the legislation. Contact must be maintained with the 
central agencies in Washington and regional offices and also with the 
state agencies. Organized labor has the right and obligation to obtain 
such direct representation upon Federal and state agencies which admin- 
ister laws affecting labor’s interests. 


4. Internal Affairs of the CIO and Proceedings in Court 


This work covers the legal problems that are raised in the every day 
business of the labor movement. ‘There are routine matters such as tax 
questions, leases for regional offices, and the interpretation of the union 
constitutions and by-laws. Second class mailing privileges were secured 
for THE CIO NEWS, and it is contemplated that the publication of THE 
CIO NEWS may be handled through a corporation in order to limit the 
liability of the CIO. 

Certain legal issues are raised in the disposition of union funds when 
a union changes its affiliation from the AFL to the CIO. There are a 
number of important problems concerning the relationship of the CIO 
to the internationals, organizing committees, local industrial unions and 
industrial union councils. The adoption of a formal constitution will un- 
doubtedly solve most of these problems. In this connection we may take 
note of the many anti-union proposals which have been made to regulate 
the internal affairs of labor unions. Such proposals represent obvious 
attempts on the part of anti-union employers who pretend to assume a 
paternalistic attitude towards their workers in order to forestall inde- 
pendent and vigorous collective bargaining. 

Study has been made of the problem of uniform fidelity bonds and bail 
bonds. It has been found that terrific abuse exists on the part of private 
sureties, and in some cases surety companies, in fees that are charged to 
unions for bail bonds. Furthermore, preliminary investigation has shown 
that the premiums which unions must pay for fidelity bonds are much 
too high in light of the experience applicable to labor organizations. To 
meet this problem we have suggested to our affiliated unions to place 
their fidelity bonds with a single surety company. When we obtain a 
substantial amount of such fidelity bonds with a single surety company 
we believe we will be able to accomplish the following results: 

(a) Compel the surety company to arrange for a much smaller prem- 
ium in light of the experience applicable to unions as compared to the 
general experience surety companies have in the case of fidelity bonds 
issued for purposes other than for union activities, and 

(b) Because of the amount of business that our many organizations 
will be contributing to such surety company, we will be able to obtain the 
service of the surety company in furnishing bail bonds for such of our 
unions that are not now in a position to provide the ordinary demands 
of the surety company by way of collateral or other security. Further- 
more, we believe that the customary premium required for bail bonds 
could be reduced on the basis of the experience that the unions could 
show proving a negligible number of defaults in labor cases. 
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It is therefore recommended that the affiliated unions cooperate with 
the Comptroller of the Committee for Industrial Organization in such 
steps as he may take to establish a situation which will permit us to ob- 
tain the benefits thus indicated. 

There are now pending in the District Court of the District of Columbia 

two law suits against the CIO itself. One has been brought by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor against the CIO for approximately $30,000 
which represents the funds originally collected by the Aluminum Work- 
; ers in New Kensington and vicinity when they were a federal labor union 
A ‘ affliated with the AFL. The AFL assumes that after having done 
i everything it could to prevent these workers from forming a strong 
union, it is entitled to suspend the unions from the AFL and seize the 
monies which the workers have collected for themselves. The Federal 
| District Judge recently dismissed the AFL law suit, but it may be 
‘I started again. 
i The second law suit has been brought by an organization calling itself 
the National Association of Industrial Insurance Agents. A claim for 
damages is made because organizers for the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America allegedly called this organization a “company 
union.” 

Appropriate steps are being taken to protect the CIO from these ground- 
less law suits. 

In addition there are suits now pending in Alabama against the CIO 
and the TWOC based upon alleged damage claims arising out of strikes 
in certain textile mills. 

All of these cases raise the important question of the responsibility of 
a federation of trade unions such as the CIO for the acts of individual 
members of unions affiliated with it. If the 4,000,000 members of the 
CIO can be held liable in their common funds for the allegedly unlawful 
acts of one individual in a particular situation where such an individual 
acts entirely on his own responsibility although in the course of union 
activity, labor organizations can be easily bankrupted. Anti-labor em- 
ployers would find any easy means of wrecking labor unions by bringing 
all kinds of damage actions either in their own name or with the help of 
scabs and strikebreakers. 

This was the history of what happened in England until the English 
Parliament passed a law making labor unions immune from any law suits 
based upon the unlawful acts of their officials or members in the course 
. of union activity. 

The second important aspect of the court work of the Legal Depart- 
ment is in the advice concerning legal defences against injunctions and 
criminal prosecutions. The CIO Legal Department carried on the defense 
of the workers during the steel strike in 1937. It is unnecessary here to 
recite the abuses of one-sided Jaws which employers and corrupt public 
officials commit in their attempt to repress unions. 

The story of the “Little Steel” strike where the employers, through the 
use of injunctions, secured the aid of the sheriff and his deputies to break 
the picket line and where public officials violated all the civil and con- 
stitutional rights of workers by mass arrests, unlawfu! searches and seiz- 
ures, prohibition of meetings and of the distribution of leaflets, is another 
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episode in the tragic history of the repression of organized labor in the 
United States. 

The Legal Department has furnished attorneys, briefs, and memoranda. 
to assist in the defense of unions against such attacks, and suggested poli- 
cies and tactics to be pursued in order to hold meetings and distribute 
leaflets. We have also stressed the importance of affirmative legal action 
to protect the rights of workers. However, the meagre protection now 
given to organized labor is due chiefly to the inadequacy of the present 
laws and the lack of labor-minded public officials. Legal aid to labor 
organizations, however, can be made much more useful than it has been 
in the past. More intensive and affirmative action on the part of labor 
organizations can be taken to test the legality of local ordinances and 
state statutes purporting to prevent workers from holding meetings, dis- 
tributing leaflets, and prohibiting picketing. Injunction proceedings as 
an offensive measure might be instituted against corporate activity inter- 
fering with the right to organize and against public officials for violations 
of civil liberties. Further investigation and action can be taken on the 
basis of the Federal Civil Rights statutes which protect the right to 
organize and the life and activity of organizers and union men. Affirma- 
tive civil suits are of value when instituted against corporate and public 
officials for false arrests, assault and battery, and injury to union property. 

The research material collected by the Legal Department and actual 
experience of such department in specific cases have been made available 
to the attorneys for the affiliated unions. 

The conditions which result in a denial of civil liberties to workers can 
only be remedied by vigorous trade union activity in the political and 
industrial sphere. It is to be remembered that not more than 50 years 
ago, workers had no rights at all to collective action, and that the rights 
which they enjoy today have only been won through the continued insist- 
ence upon them in the face of the most reactionary and violent opposition. 

The efficiency of the Legal Department rests in large part upon the 
mutual cooperation with attorneys for CIO unions throughout the coun- 
try. We have maintained contact with the legal representatives of the 
several unions obtaining information and advice and transmitting the 
same to the others in order that the experience and knowledge of any one 
union could be made available to all. 

The CIO Legal Bulletin is intended to afford the organization and its 
affiliates information and advice on current problems. Pamphlets on the 
National Labor Relations Act have been issued and widely distributed for 
the information and benefit of our members. THE CIO NEWS carries a 
column of “Labor and the Law” briefly discussing current problems that 
most vitally affect all our unions. 

It is our hope that as the cooperation on the legal side increases and 
continues the CIO can expect legal services which will contribute ma- 
terially to a powerful and progressive labor movement. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


At the April meeting of the Committee for Industrial Organization the 
Committee on Legislation was formed, including Sidney Hillman, Chair- 
man, Philip Murray, Homer Martin and Lee Pressman. This Committee 
undertook to correlate the legislative activities of the Committee for In- 
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dustrial Organization and affiliated unions. Such correlation was essential 
in order to obtain the most effective results both in Congress and the 
several State Legislatures. The services of the Legal Department were 
utilized in the drafting of the proposed legislation and in maintaining close 
contact with representatives of Congress and with our several unions to 
obtain their advice in connection with pending legislation and to acquaint 
our unions with the progress of such legislation. 

The Committee hereby reports on the most important legislative prob- 
lems to which attention should be given. While this report deals pri- 
marily with federal legislation, the proposals made can easily serve as a 
model for similar State legislation. 


1. Guarantees of Collective Bargaining in Government Contracts. 


There is no reason why the government of the United States should 
subsidize firms and corporations violating the National Labor Relations 
Act who deny their employees their rights to collective bargaining. Un- 
fortunately, at the present time, the fact that a firm has violated the 
National Labor Relations Act does not debar it from receiving a govern- 
ment contract. Thus we see firms like Bethlehem Steel Company and 
Electric Boat Company, Douglas Aircraft Corporation, and large textile 
mills getting profitable contracts and loans from the United States while 
they support company unions, employ industrial spies, and discharge men 
for union activity. 

In order to meet this situation, at the last session of Congress, Senator 
Wagner introduced a bill (S. 3390) which would have prevented such 
firms from getting government contracts or loans, and authorized the 
cancellation of any contract or loan where there was a failure to comply 
with the National Labor Relations Act and the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. It was commonly agreed that the enactment of 
this legislation would have ended the many serious delays which have 
attended the enforcement of the National Labor Relations Act. The 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board testified that the pas- 
sage of this bill would do more than anything else to make the law effec- 
tive. 

While this bill seemed to have considerable support, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor opposed it on the ground that it strengthened the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the National Labor Relations Board to 
which the AFL has been opposed. 

In order to overcome the stalemate created by the AFL objections, re- 
sort was had to a modified bill, H. R. 6449, which simply prevented firms 
who failed to obey orders of the National Labor Relations Board from 
securing government contracts. This measure was passed in the Senate, 
but it was not enacted into law because of the reactionary opposition of 
the members of the House Rules Committee, who refused to permit this 
bill to come to a vote on the floor of the House, although a canvass of 
sentiment showed that if this bill had come to a vote, it would have been 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

The enactment of this kind of legislation stands at the head of labor’s 
program of legislation for the coming session of Congress. 
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2. Maritime Legislation 

The CIO Legislative Committee lent considerable support to the seamen 
in the fight on the amendments to the Merchant Marine Act seriously 
affecting the interests of the seamen. Due to the consistent and united 
activity on these proposals, what started out as a general attack upon the 
rights of organized labor in the maritime industry, heavily supported by 
Senator Copeland, ended in the establishment of a Maritime Mediation 
Board, with no coercive powers whatsoever, and with the power only to 
mediate labor disputes where parties to the dispute agree to accept its 
services. 

This fight was important because the attempt to thrust compulsory arbi- 
tration upon the maritime industry and to limit the right to strike would 
have been a blow not only to the seamen but to organized labor generally. 

The activity on this legislation is a good instance of the value of the 
coordinated activity between the CIO and its affiliated unions in the case 
of a particular legislative measure which immediately affects a particular 
union. It is typical of the kind of organized cooperation which is essen- 
tial to adequate defense of labor’s rights in Congress. There are still 
problems with which the seamen must deal such as the defense of union 
hiring halls, collective bargaining on vessels subsidized by the government, 
and control over governmental training of seamen. 

Legislation to eliminate the abuses by the Maritime Commission in re- 
gard to these problems must be obtained at the next session of Congress. 
This Committee intends to offer its fullest cooperation to the maritime 
unions to secure such legislation and to obtain a legislative declaration 
of policy requiring the Maritime Commission to comply with the policy 
of the National Government in regard to the protection of the rights of 
the maritime workers. 

3. National Guard 

The use of the National Guard to break strikes has been subsidized by 
the Federal Government. The National Guard is organized, financed and 
regulated by the Federal Government which annually appropriates be- 
tween $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 for its support. Without this Federal 
support, National Guard organizations legally and practically could not 
exist. It is thus within the power of the Federal Government to regulate 
the use to which Federal subsidies in the form of uniforms, equipment, and 
officers is put. 

A brief statement of the record of the National Guard in industrial dis- 
putes discloses its terrible role in labor disputes. Since 1877 at least 
100 workers have met their deaths at the hands of guardsmen while the 
number of wounded men and women reaches into the hundreds. Wark- 
ing men and women were massacred by the National Guard in the Pitts- 
burgh and Reading strike in 1879, in the Ludlow Massacre of 1912, and 
in the textile strike of 1929. 

The use of the National Guard to break strikes has increased in recent 
times. During the depression years following 1929, the National Guard 
was used not only to break strikes but to suppress the organized resist- 
ance of farmers against the greedy policies of the corporate distributors 


of food products. 
In 1938 there were innumerable instances in which the guardsmen were 


used to break strikes. 
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The indictment against the National Guard must recite that troops are 
ordered out by the governors at the request of corporate employers or by 
local politicians under the domination of such employers; that troops are 
almost never used to curb lawlessness and violence directed against strikers 
by company police, vigilantes and civil authorities; that the National 
Guard officers are frequently executives in the pay of corporations and 
ofttimes directly connected with the employers involved in the labor dis- 
putes; that members of the Guard are trained by their labor-hating offi- 
cers to believe that strikers are natural enemies and that strike activities 
are criminal; that National Guardsmen are taught to use needless force 
on strikers and their families; that National Guardsmen are allowed to 
receive financial contributions from employers and employer associations; 
and that the courts have refused to exercise any control over the use of 
the troops in violation of civil and constitutional rights. 

The use of the National Guard is now left entirely in the discretion of 
the Governors of the several states. Reactionary men such as Davey of 
Ohio place the armed forces of the state at the beck and call of the most 
reactionary employers. Progressive governors adopt the policy recently 
stated by President Roosevelt that the armed forces of the state and 
nation should not be called out except on errands of mercy. 

It therefore becomes necessary that federal legislation be enacted which 
would end the use of the National Guard to break strikes, and guarantee 
the exercise of civil liberties by workers against the armed invasion of 
these troops who with clubs, tear gas and machine guns have broken up 
picketing, disbanded meetings, prevented the distribution of leaflets, made 
mass arrests, and assaulted and killed workers. 


4. Technological Unemployment 


The present consequences of technological improvements are sympto- 
matic of the ills which afflict the economic life of this country. The steel 
industry presents an acute instance of the unemployment resulting from 
technical improvements. In that industry it is anticipated that within the 
next two years only 20 per cent or 25,000 of the 125,000 steel workers 
nominally employed on the sheet bar, heavy plate, sheet and black plate 
mills will still have jobs. 

In the automobile industry rationalization of the production and many 
devices of increasing productivity of work likewise threatens security of 
employment. The same conditions may be found throughout American 
industry. 

Under the present economic order, unemployment resulting from tech- 
nological improvements is only another aspect of the inability of our in- 
dustrial and financial leaders to provide continuous employment and maxi- 
mum use of our productive facilities. Just as at the first evidence of 
diminishing orders, employers lay off their workers, so with technical im- 
provements, the employers discharge large numbers of workers who are no 
longer needed to maintain the existing load of production. 

We do not have the complete and full information showing the precise 
effects of technological improvements and their relation to business poli- 
cies. Lack of this information has prevented the fair apportionment be- 
tween capital and labor of the benefits to be derived from increased 
productivity. 
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Hence, one of the important tasks of the CIO Legislative Committee 
will be to secure legislation empowering and authorizing the Federal 
Government to make an immediate and thorough survey of the effect of 
technological improvements and present management policies upon secur- 
ity of employment and the length of the work week and the number of 
hours. In this connection we may well direct the attention of the present 
monopoly investigation to the undesirable social control over technological 
improvements and production policies exercised by bankers and indus- 
trialists through patents and other legal devices which protect monopolists. 


5. The United States Senate Civil Liberties Committee. 

The United States Senate Civil Liberties Committee was invested with 
broad investigatory powers and thus has been able to obtain considerable 
information in regard to the vicious anti-union policies of some of our 
American corporations. In this connection the grateful acknowledgment 
of labor must be given to the Senate Committee and particularly to Sen- 
ators LaFollette of Wisconsin and Thomas of Utah for their tireless prob- 
ing into the organized suppression of the rights of workers. This Com- 
mittee has investigated many local situations in which corporate officials 
and local and state public officials have acted in complete and open 
violation of the law. 

Since 1935 the Committee, through careful investigation, has exposed 
industrial espionage, company unionism, vigilante committees, and the 
propaganda of high-powered reactionary groups such as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. It has presented the facts concerning these 
evils in detail beyond any possible contradiction. During the past year, 
particularly, the testimony presented before the Committee shows that 
the National Association of Manufacturers have a carefully organized and 
well financed plan to create anti-union sentiment in communities where 
unions are struggling for existence in sending its literature and high- 
powered publicity agents into the community to use ministers, small busi- 
nessmen and farmers as fronts to the cruel and selfish policies of the 
large corporate employers. 

The Committee also exposed in detail the industrial espionage system 
used by the steel companies in the “Little Steel” strike in 1937, the use of 
tear gas and guns by the Republic Steel Company, the assault upon 
workers by armed thugs, the corruption of public officials to suppress the 
rights of strikers such as the case of Mayor Shields of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Full proof that the mills and factories in which our people work are 
the military arsenals of great corporations has been laid before the Ameri- 
can people in two years of public hearings conducted by the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee. In defiance of law and in mockery of the citizen’s 
right to bear arms, these vast corporations have stocked their industrial 
plants with rifles and revolvers, dangerous gases and gas guns, even ma- 
chine guns, whose only use is against labor. An idea of the medieval 
corporate preparations against the workers is given in the Senate Com- 
mittee’s inventory of the Republic Steel plants: 552 pistols, 309 rifles and 
shotguns, 143 gas guns, 6,740 gas grenades and projectiles, and 7,009 
rounds of rifle and shotgun ammunition—sufficient to disable an entire 
city’s population. 
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The Committee is now engaged in the investigation of vigilante groups 
on the West Coast such as the Associated Farmers, Inc., which is behind 
the recent proposals on the West Coast to wreck labor unions. 

During the course of the year, as in previous years, an attempt was 
made to shut off the activities of the Committee by denying it funds with 
which it could continue its work. The support which came from organized 
labor all over the country in defense of the work of this Committee, and 
in opposition to the plan to cut off its work, shows that the Committee’s 
work must go on. In fact, two things must be done: 

(1) Specific legislation must be passed outlawing the commission of 
the evil acts which the Committee has disclosed. The record which the 
Committee has built up in the last 3 years of its activity is sufficient to 
support this kind of legislation and also demonstrates that mere publicity 
is not enough to stop these things from happening. There should be legis- 
lation to remove arsenals from industrial premises; to prohibit gifts of 
munitions or money to public police authorities by private corporations; 
and to prohibit organized espionage or the hiring of spy and strike- 
breaking agencies. Such legislation has already been enacted in some 
states. 

(2) A permanent legislative committee in Congress should be estab- 
lished with adequate funds to continue the investigation into violation of 
civil liberties throughout the country. 


6. Wage-Hour Bill 

The final passage of the Federal Wage-Hour Bill is attributed to the 
strength of the organized labor movement in this country. The long 
struggle to enact Federal legislation to end sub-standard wage and hour 
conditions among interstate business will now be followed by long and 
arduous processes of administering the law to make it effective. 

The industries which come under the Act are those which produce or 
sell goods for interstate commerce, with the exception of executive, super- 
visory and professional employees, seamen and the fishing, retail, agri- 
cultural, and transportation industries. Interstate industries covered by 
the law must pay the minimum fixed in the statute of 25c per hour for 
the first year, 30c per hour for the next six years, and 40c per hour 
thereafter. 

In addition, the Administrator under the Act is authorized to increase 
this minimum up to 40c per hour by following the procedure laid down 
by the law. In other words, the 25c per hour minimum will automatically 
apply to all industries that ship or sell goods into interstate commerce, but 
if any union desires to have this minimum increased up to 40c, it must 
take the necessary steps to institute proceedings under the Act. This, in 
general, is done in the following way: 

The Administrator appoints what is known as an industry committee. 
This industry committee is composed of one or more persons representing 
the public, an equal number representing the employees in the industry, 
and an equal number representing the employers. This committee makes 
its decisions by a majority vote. 

The industry committee is authorized to investigate the conditions in 
the particular industry, to conduct the hearings, and to receive data con- 
cerning wage rates in the industry. Among the factors that the com- 
mittee will take into account are: (1) competitive conditions as between 
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different parts of the country (this means geographical differentials may 
be established); (2) wages established through bona fide collective bar- 
gaining agreements; and (3) wages paid by standard employers in the 
industry. The committee is not authorized to make any distinctions on 
account of age or sex of workers. 

After full hearings the industry committee files a report with the Ad- 
ministrator containing its recommendations. The Administrator, after 
new hearings, will either approve or disapprove the recommendations. If 
he approves the same it becomes an order fixing a minimum wage for a 
particular industry. This order is subject to review by the courts. Under 
these provisions of the law it will be necessary for unions to press for 
hearings if they wish to have the minimum wage higher than 25c per 
hour up to 40c fixed for their industry. 

Unlike the minimum wages, the maximum hours are fixed by the law 
and cannot. be increased except in certain cases. The law fixes 44 hours 
per week as a maximum during the first year it is in force, 42 hours the 
second year, and 40 hours thereafter. Any overtime must be paid for at 
time and one-half. Longer hours may be worked under three excep- 
tions: (1) by bona fide union agreements with a limit of 1,000 working 
hours in 26 consecutive weeks; (2) by bona fide union agreements pro- 
viding for annual employment with a limit of 2,000 working hours in 52 
consecutive weeks; and (3) in seasonal industries as determined by the 
Administrator a longer work week may be fixed for a period of not more 
than 14 weeks in any year. 

This law does not affect any higher minimum wages or lower maximum 
hours established in any other Federal law or state law. 

It is clear that under our present economic conditions if maximum hour 
and minimum wage machinery is to seriously affect and aid the unemploy- 
ment situation the maximum number of hours to be worked must be 
lowered considerably as against the present provisions of the Wage-Hour 
legislation. The present legislation contains merely the most minimum 
requirements in this regard. It will be essential for organized labor to 
press for more drastic maximum hour legislation in order to really meet 
the serious economic problems which confront us in the country today. 
This is a matter that deserves the most careful consideration and deter- 
mination at the Convention. 


7. National Labor Relations Act 


There is no justification for any amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act. The reasons for this policy are set forth in the report of 
the Legal Department and elaborated in the recent CIO pamphlet called 
“Why the Wagner Act Should NOT Be Amended.” The legislative com- 
mittee wishes to emphasize the point that additional and larger appropria- 
tions must be made to the Labor Board so that the Board will have a staff 
able to handle efficiently and speedily the vast amount of cases with which 
it is confronted. 


8. Organization of Legislative Activities 

The importance of the legislative activities of the CIO and its affiliated 
unions cannot be overestimated. The foregoing brief history of some of 
the most important legislative measures affecting organized labor indi- 
cates the necessity of a thorough organization which will make available 
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the complete resources of the CIO in support of favorable legislation and 
iN Opposition to anti-union legislation. 

It has been the aim of the Committee on Legislation to coordinate all 
of the legislative interests of the CIO and its affiliated unions in pending 
federal legislation. To this end we have requested CIO affiliated unions 
to advise us of any legislative problems which they may have and at the 
same time to provide us with necessary information as to the extent and 
location of their membership in order that we may utilize to the fullest 
degree our influence with legislators. 

Organized labor is becoming more and more concerned with the kind of 
laws that are being passed. It is no longer simply a question of asking 
legislatures to pass a few laws which are favorable to labor or stopping a 
few laws which are hostile to labor. On the contrary, the entire legisla- 
tive program both federal and state in all its important aspects, has be- 
come a matter vitally affecting the interests of organized labor. In this 
report, we have stressed measures which guarantee the minimum rights of 
organized labor to exist. Collective bargaining must be established and 
one sure way to do it is through guarantees of collective bargaining in 
government contracts. Attempts at compulsory arbitration which limit 
the right to strike must be resisted. The National Guard as an armed 
strike-breaking agency must, be curbed. Federal guarantees of civil lib- 
erties must be established. 

But in the process of struggling for these rights, labor must also 
struggle for an adequate program of social legislation which will provide 
security of employment through the full use of our economic resources 
and facilities. We have only made a beginning in this direction. The 
Legislative Committee has recommended the survey of technological un- 
employment and business policies that have led to mass unemployment 
and recurring depressions. The Federal Wage-Hour law has put a bot- 
tom on wage and hour standards in this country. 

The report of the Committee on Housing indicates first, the tremendous 
need for housing in this country, and, second, the mere beginning which 
the present housing laws have made. The same is true of the report of 
the Committee on Social Security which shows that the unemployment 
compensation laws must be revised and expanded; that old age insurance 
benefits must be increased, and that a national health program should 
be instituted. 

The report of the Committee on Unemployment shows that we have 
only begun to establish the principle of adequate government measures 
to provide jobs for those who are unemployed in private industry. The 
present relief program should be developed into a thorough-going system 
of public works which will at once take up the slack in private industry 
and furnish this country with roads, bridges, dams, schools, theatres, re- 
search surveys, public buildings, and all the other benefits large-scale 
public works can bring to the country. 


Such a program of social and economic legislation for the benefit of all 
the American people is the great task which lies before organized labor 
inthis country. Its goal can be achieved through a powerful and pro- 
gressive labor organization allied with other progressive groups of farm- 
ers and middle class people. But the achievement of this progress must 
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rest upon a movement which has organized its forces, with a full con- 
sciousness of its needs and a knowledge of the means to satisfy them. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


The establishment of a Committee on Housing within the Committee 
for Industrial Organization in April, 1938, was a fitting development in 
the historical relationship between labor and the public housing move- 
ment in the United States. The members of this Committee are: Michael 
J. Quill, Chairman, Lewis Alan Berne, Van A. Bittner, Abram Flaxer, John 
Green, Jacob S. Potofsky, Harold Pritchett, and Anthony Wayne Smith, 
Executive Secretary. 

The low-cost housing trail was blazed in America by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, who began the construction of extensive cooperative 
apartment houses in the Bronx, New York City, as early as 1927. The 
construction of a housing project in Philadelphia, making use of PWA 
funds, was thereafter undertaken by the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers in 1934. The work thus begun by these unions, affiliated from 
the outset with the CIO, launched the low-cost public housing movement 
which resulted in the establishment of numerous governmental agencies 
devoted to problems of housing, and ultimately, with the assistance of 
such organizations as the CIO Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians, in the passage of the United States Housing Act, 
providing for low-rent subsidized housing on a national scale. 

Against this background the CIO Committee on Housing met in May, 
1938 to consider the general outline of its program. The inauguration 
and execution of a large-scale public housing program were recognized 
as the only solution for the housing shortage and as an important part of 
any program for re-employment and economic recovery not only in the 
building industry, but in steel, glass and lumber and throughout the 


national economy. 


Amendments to Housing Act 


The Committee found itself faced, shortly after its establishment, with 
the responsibility of lending all possible assistance to the adoption of the 
amendments to the United States Housing Act which had been recom- 
mended by the President of the United States. Bills designed to imple- 
ment the President’s recommendations had been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress, designed to accomplish three main purposes: (1) to 
enable the Authority to undertake $300,000,000 of additional construc- 
tion and to execute its entire program of $800,000,000 of construction in 
a shorter period than had originally been planned; (2) to enable it to 
increase its commitments for annual subsidies in proportion to the en- 
largement of the basic program; and (3) to authorize it to lend up to 100 
per cent of the value of any project so that preliminary financial and 
planning arrangements could be speeded for purposes of affording more 
rapid relief to the unemployed. 

The steps taken by the Committee in aid of the passage of this legis- 
lation were described in detail in a report to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization under date of July 16, 1938. The 
Committee on Housing communicated with regional directors, councils and 
local industrial unions and with national and international organizations 
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from time to time asking that they make their views known to their Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, not only on the general problem 
of the adoption of the proposed amendments, but on specific issues which 
arose during the session in connection with various details. Contact was 
maintained by letter, telephone and personal calls upon Committee mem- 
bers, conferees and key members of the House and the Senate. 

The results of the effort to obtain the proposed amendments were 
highly satisfactory, the additional authorization for capital loans and 
subsidies being obtained. While it proved impossible to obtain the adop- 
tion of the-provision authorizing 100 per cent loans, this has not impeded 
the work of the Authority as seriously as was feared. In addition to 
helping obtain the passage of the amendments, the Committee was instru- 
mental to a very large extent in restoring a substantial cut in the Author- 
ity’s authorization for administrative expenses. Original funds allotted for 
this purpose totalled $4,500,000. The amount was cut on the floor of 
the House to $2,225,000, and after a protracted battle, $3,500,000 were 
finally authorized. This was regarded as sufficient to conduct the work 
of the Authority until the next session of Congress. 

The Committee has participated also in political work in aid of state 
enabling legislation, and it is believed that the CIO can justly claim a 
great share of the credit for the success which housing legislation has 
achieved not only on a state but a national basis this year. 


Educational Work 


The second major branch of the work of the Committee on Housing 
has been educational, and is of particular importance because of the de- 
centralized nature of the federal housing program. While the govern- 
ment provides funds and supervision, it relies upon local initiative to set 
up local authorities and start housing projects. 

Recognizing the many procedural complexities involved in commencing 
projects under the United States Housing Act, the Committee determined 
upon the publication of a pamphlet which would explain the necessary 
steps to be taken in setting up local authorities, obtaining federal funds, 
and constructing and managing low-cost housing projects. Pending pub- 
lication of such a pamphlet, a brief article was distributed which explained 
the procedure in general terms. In October, 1938, the pamphlet on pro- 
cedure was published under the title “Labor’s Program for Better Hous- 
ing,” and has been distributed in considerable quantities to CIO affiliates 
and representatives. In addition to containing procedural instructions, the 
pamphlet reviews briefly the nature of labor’s housing problem, explains 
the United States Housing Act, outlines the method for organizing hous- 
ing activities in each community, and sets forth the general policy of the 
CIO in connection with public housing as calling for an enabling act in 
every state, a local authority in every city and town, and at least one 
labor representative on every housing authority. 

A second major step taken by the Committee in the effort to acquaint 
CIO members with current developments in the housing field has been 
the establishment of a housing department in THE CIO NEWS under the 
title of “New Homes for Old.” In this department have been appearing 
a series of articles written by a journalist whose contacts with the hous- 
ing movement make his contributions of immediate interest to CIO 
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readers. It is expected that members of the Committee and other per- 
sons whose names are outstanding in the field of housing will also con- 
tribute to this department from time to time. The department has in- 
vited correspondence from CIO members, and answers to inquiries are 
printed from time to time. 

All of the Committee’s work, both legislative and administrative, has 
been rendered substantial assistance by the Legal Department of the CIO. 
The Executive Secretary of the Committee is assistant general counsel to 
the CIO and the General Counsel’s office has taken a keen interest in 
housing activities at all times. 

The Committee expects problems of labor relations between national 
and local housing organizations and CIO unions to become an increasingly 
important part of its work. In the summer of 1938 a contract was signed 
between the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Techni- 
cians and the architects employed on one of the large public housing 
projects in New York City. The contract dealt with terms and condi- 
tions of employment for draftsmen, and was obtained as a result of repre- 
sentations made to the Labor Relations Division of the United States 
Housing Authority at Washington by representatives of FAECT and the 
CIO Committee on Housing, in the face of strong local opposition. 

The Committee has been active, in this connection, in supplying the 
names of qualified professional and technical men to Federal housing agen- 
cies, taking the position that where other things are equal, union men must 
be preferred for positions in these fields. It has been on guard to prevent 
discrimination against applicants for such positions on the ground that 
they may have been active in union work, or may be known as outstand- 
ing union men. 
Labor Participation 


Although the impetus to public housing in the United States came 
from labor organizations, and although labor was instrumental in obtain- 
ing most of the housing legislation now on the statute books, it has lagged 
behind in its participation in the movement in other respects. Thus out 
of some two hundred local housing authorities now in existence, only about 
one-third of these claim among their members a representative of any 
labor organization. The disproportion as regards members of CIO or- 
ganizations is particularly high. 

This situation is undesirable from the point of view of all persons con- 
cerned, since labor is vitally interested not only in labor standards during 
construction, but in the type of construction and in rules and regulations 
with regard to management. A more extensive participation by labor in 
local housing authorities is necessary for the welfare of labor itself and 
of the public generally, and has been urged in the recent pamphlet as one 
of the fundamental points of the CIO program. Not only is participation 
in the local authorities desirable, but active work in public housing asso- 
ciations, local and national, is also essential. 

The Committee on Housing, through its Chairman, Secretary, and 
Members, carries on numerous other activities from time to time. It has 
supplied a number of speakers on the subject of public housing for con- 
ventions of national and international unions affiliated with the CIO and 
conventions of state industrial union councils. It has sent speakers on oc- 
casion to meetings of clubs, public associations, and other organizations 
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interested directly or indirectly in the housing movement. Draft resolu- 
tions on the ‘subject of housing have been supplied to conventions of 
councils and internationals for their consideration. 

Problems of peculiar importance to particular communities arise from 
time to time and the Committee finds it possible to be of assistance. Thus 
it has made seyeral checks into conditions in communities where local 
authorities have requested funds, determining whether the relationship of 
such authorities to the labor movement is such as to indicate that labor 
should lend its support to such applications. It has asked assistance from 
local CIO organizations in obtaining passage of local measures establish- 
ing housing authorities, in the effort to obtain local tax exemption where 
such has been opposed by public officials, and in opposing the policies of 
local authorities which would result in the use of public funds to provide 
high cost rather than low cost subsidized housing. 

The Committee expects to issue further publications from time to time. 
Much valuable work can be accomplished by the continuation of the 
housing department of THE CIO NEWS. Studies of existing and pending 
legislation will be made to determine what measures should receive the 
support of labor. Efforts will be continued to obtain the passage of neces- 
sary state enabling legislation and the establishment ‘of local housing 
authorities. 

The funds thus far authorized to the United States Housing Authority 
are sufficient to build, in the course of some four years, only 150,000 
dwellings. This schedule is entirely inadequate. A program of public 
construction of perhaps a million units a year for the next ten years would 
come closer to satisfying the housing needs of the American people and 
making a significant contribution to the alleviation of unemployment. 
Short of the attainment of any such goal, any increases which can be 
obtained in the program are desirable, and for this reason it is believed 
that one of the most important things that can be done by labor in the 
field of housing legislation in the near future is to obtain substantial in- 
creases in the appropriations to the United States Housing Authority. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 


The Social Security Committee was established at the April, 1938, meet- 
ing of the CIO at Washington. It is now made up of Harvey Fremming, 
Chairman, Jacob Baker, Sherman H. Dalrymple, Paul W. Fuller, Emil 
Rieve, and Joseph Kovner, Executive Secretary. The death of Brother 
Charles P. Howard who was first chairman of the committee, has de- 
prived it of the valuable contribution which he would have made to its 
labors. 

The purpose of any system of social security is to provide a minimum 
of security against the hazards of modern industrial life, which leave the 
worker at the mercy of unpredictable unemployment, penniless old age, 
and ravages of ill health. Fundamentally, the development of social se- 
curity represents the establishment of a system of adequate benefits as a 
matter of right. The present social security laws are only a beginning, 
much remains to be done. The Committee believes its job to be two fold: 

(1) To study the administration of existing laws and proposals for 

their extension and improvement; 

(2) On the basis of this study to make specific recommendations to 
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CIO members which will assure workers of the utmost benefits 
from present laws and the speediest possible development of a 
sound system of social security. 

The Committee first made a preliminary study of the social security 
laws. It then reported to the Chairman of the CIO on immediate prob- 
lems and recommended the organization of social security committees in 
CIO unions throughout the country, particularly in CIO industrial union 
councils. This report, which was accepted by the chairman, and a bul- 
letin outlining the social security laws, explaining the necessary procedure 
for the organization of local social security committees, and pointing out 
certain important problems was sent out to all our unions. 

Since that time the Committee has continued its study of the social 
security laws. The executive secretary, a member of the CIO legal de- 
partment, has been in close touch with the experts in the field of social 
security and with the many proposals that are currently being made to 
extend and improve these laws. In order to maintain close touch with 
the administration, the executive secretary has been appointed technical 
advisor to the federal Social Security Board. The Committee is now 
ready to make specific recommendations dealing with unemployment com- 
pensation, old age insurance and national health. 

Under the recommendations made by the Committee we shall find the 
following: 

(1) A simplified system of unemployment compensation which is easily 
understandable and can be readily administered, paying adequate 
benefits for a reasonable length of time; 

(2) A system of old age insurance which would pay adequate old 
age benefits that will take care of workers who are no longer em- 
ployed by private industry because of their age and with pro- 
vision for their dependents and survivors; 

(3) A system of national health services which will provide adequate 
medical care to the American people. 

Apart from these specific recommendations, the Committee urges the 
expansion of the present so-called public assistance programs of the Social 
Security Act, which provide for federal subsidies to state aid to the aged 
needy, blind, and handicapped persons. 


I. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Present Laws. The unemployment compensation laws are administered 
by states. The Federal Government pays the administrative expenses of 
these state agencies upon the condition that they comply with certain 
minimum standards set forth in the Federal law. The state systems of 
unemployment compensation vary from one state to another. 

There are four major defects of the present unemployment compensa- 
tion laws and their administration: 

(1) The inadequacy of the present benefits; 

(2) The complexities of the present law resulting in incomprehensibil- 

ity and administrative delay; 

(3) Certain interpretations of the provisions of the law which are vital 
to the individual worker and to organized labor which we conceive 
to be erroneous; 

(4) So-called “merit” rating provisions under which employers with 
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the least amount of unemployment pay lower social security taxes, 
thus placing the heaviest burden on the employers least able to 
bear it, and in fact, tending to increase unemployment. 

The following changes are recommended: 

1. Coverage 

The present exemptions in the law should be eliminated. Agricultural 
and domestic workers and employees of charitable institutions should be 
included. Seamen may perhaps require a separate national system as is 
the case with railroad workers. 

2. Simplification 

The period of earnings to determine eligibility and the amount of bene- 
fits should be the calendar year. The benefit year during which the bene- 
fits are to be payable should be a uniform twelve month period begin- 
ning each April Ist, succeeding the calendar year. The three month 
period between the end of the year and the payment of benefits is neces- 
sary to collect taxes and reports. 

The present laws make the computation of benefits depend upon the 
time unemployment occurs in the individual case, which is an entirely un- 
predictable matter. We oppose this system because we think that work- 
ers have a right to know how much benefits they can expect to get and 
to have payments promptly made. This can only be accomplished through 
a simplified system which is uniform for al! persons. 

3. Waiting Period 

The waiting period in the benefit year should be limited to two weeks 
of either partial or total unemployment and it may be cumulated. 

4. Benefit Amount 

The weekly benefit amount should be based upon the formula of 1/20 
of the earnings in the highest quarter of the calendar year. This gives 
approximately one half of the average weekly wage in a quarter which is 
composed of 13 weeks. On the hasis of this formula a simple table can 
be made showing the amount of benefits to which a worker may be en- 
titled, as follows: 


Earnings in Adjusted 
Quarter of Weekly Average 
Highest Benefit Weekly Wage 
Earnings Amount* 1/13 of Column 1 
$100 minimum during 
year up to $150 $7 Up to $11.53 
150.01-170.00 8 11.54-13.07 
170.01-190.00 9 13.08-14.61 
190.01-210.00 10 14.62-16.15 
210.01-230.00 11 16.16-17.69 
230.01-250.00 12 17.70-19.23 
250.01-270.00 13 19.24-20.77 
270.01-290.00 14 20.78-22.30 
290.01-310.00 15 22.31-23.84 
310.01-330.00 16 23.85-25.38 
330.01-340.00 17 25.39-26.16 
340.01- & over 18 26.17 & over 


*(1-20 of Column 1 rounded out to the highest dollar) 
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Most laws now contain a maximum benefit amount which should be 
increased to the greatest possible limit. 

There should be a minimum benefit amount of at least $7 a waike. 
because any lower sum presents the worker with the alternative of for- 
feiting his right to WPA and other forms of direct relief which are 
greater than such a lower minimum. The fact that there is a maximum 
imposed upon the higher wage earner should be compensated for by 
paying an adequate minimum to the low wage workers. 


5. Duration of Benefits 

The duration of benefits should be for a flat maximum period of 18 
weeks for all workers entitled to benefits. This flat duration period would 
in effect give a worker a total amount of benefits which he may draw, 
either for partial or total unemployment. 

The experience thus far shows that with the exception of a few states, 
the funds can sustain a flat duration period. Once again, it should be 
borne in mind that most laws contain a maximum benefit amount of $15 
a week, depriving the high paid worker the benefits to which he is 
actually entitled. 

6. Eligibility 

The only eligibility requirement should be that a worker in covered 
occupations shall have earned during the calendar year a flat minimum 
sum. ‘This sum can be fixed at not more than $100. 

Any other eligibility requirement makes it impossible to have an ade- 
quate minimum benefit amount, without disqualifying a large number of 


workers. 


7. Partial Benefits 

The present provisions for the payment of partial benefits has been 
attended with many delays and the most serious administrative problems. 
These problems will be largely eliminated if the above proposals for 
simplification are enacted, which base partial benefits upon the same for- 
mula as total benefits. The reporting system should be improved so as 
to make possible the accrual of the past period of partial unemployment. 


8. Disqualifications 

There are three main points to this subject: 

(a) This disqualification period should be made uniform and limited 
to a maximum period not greater than 2 weeks in addition to the waiting 
period. After all, the requirement that a worker be available for suitable 
employment diminishes the possible drain on the funds in the cases of 
voluntary quit and discharges for misconduct. 

(b) There should not be any additional waiting period because of un- 
employment due to a labor dispute. 

It is inadvisable to burden the unemployment compensation agencies 
with the task of determining the merits of a labor dispute and attempt- 
ing to grant benefits when it finds in favor of the workers. 

It is well to bear in mind that unemployment due to labor disputes is 
as inevitable a part of present industrial relations, as any other kind of 
unemployment which this insurance system is intended to cover. 

(c) A number of decisions have been made by various state agencies 
interpreting the disqualification clauses in the state laws. A number of 
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these decisions have been erroneous, and in some situations so serious 
has been the misinterpretation of the law with respect to voluntary quit 
and discharge for misconduct that it may be advisable to eliminate en- 
tirely these causes of disqualification. 


9. Receipts 

It is imperative that a simple system of receipts to the worker inform- 
ing him of his current earnings be adopted. Such a system can apply 
to both Federal and state social security laws. The complications of a 
receipt system have been unduly magnified. 


10. Federal Re-insurance 

The experience of the past three years has shown that there are a few 
states which have exhausted or nearly exhausted their funds for the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation benefits. This situation may well 
require additional taxes in some states, and also suggests the need for 
some system of Federal re-insurance whereby each state contributes to a 
general fund that can be used to relieve severe unemployment in a par- 
ticular state. The essential justification of this proposal lies in the fact 
that industries are not confined within the boundaries of a single state. 


11. Individual Employer Reserves and the Merit System 


Organized labor cannot in any way compromise with any system of in- 
dividual employer reserves or with merit or experience ratings. We see 
no possible argument whatever in support of individual employer reserves. 
It is no system of unemployment insurance whatsoever. The merit sys- 
tem, despite the many arguments that have been made for it, springs 
from the same evils as the individual employer reserves because by grant- 
ing tax rebates to employers with the least unemployment the cost of the 
system of unemployment compensation bears hardest on those least able 
to bear it, and the principle of pooling funds for a common risk is aban- 
doned. 

A merit rating system, instead of promoting stability of unemployment 
by offering an advantage to the employer who can maintain uniform em- 
ployment throughout the year, in fact increases unemployment. This is 
so because in order to obtain the benefit of lower tax rates, the employer 
pares his working force down to a bare minimum and throws out of 
work a large number of persons who might otherwise be employed for 
varying periods throughout the year. 


12. Federal State Administration 

We do not propose to eliminate the present system of decentralized ad- 
ministration of nation-wide unemployment compensation insurance 
through state agencies. But we do think that it.is necessary to place in 
the Federal law more definitive standards which will permit uniformity 
and assure the workers of the country an adequate system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


13. Taxation 

The unemployment compensation system has accepted the theory of 
payroll taxes as a means of financing its operation. There will undoubt- 
edly be a drive in certain states where excess funds have been accumu- 
lated, to reduce the tax rate. We shall oppose this and urge greater 
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benefits in such cases because we think that there is a substantial social 
need which the distribution of these funds will fulfill. At the same time 
we shall vigorously oppose any attempt to collect income taxes from 
workers to defray social security and shall work for the elimination of 
such taxes where they now exist. In the final analysis payroll taxes are 
borne by the worker. To place them directly upon the workers would 
defeat the very purpose of a system of unemployment compensation. 


Il. OLD AGE INSURANCE 


It is expected that the Administration will propose certain amendments 
to the present Federal old age insurance laws. These amendments are 
as follows: 

(1) The coverage of the laws is to be extended to include agricultural 
and domestic labor, and employees of charitable institutions; 

(2) Payment of old age benefits are to begin in 1940 instead of 1942; 

(3) Indirect increases in the benefits now payable are to be effected by 
the payment of an additional allowance to dependents of aged beneficiary 
equal to one-half of his benefit amount; and a certain allowance to sur- 
viving dependents, in the event of his death. 

These amendments represent the minimum agreement which has been 
reached by the Special Advisory Council to the Social Security Board 
composed of representatives of organized labor, business and the public. 
It is obvious that they do not go far enough. Further changes must be 
made if we are to have an adequate old age insurance scheme. 

(1) Age limit for the receipt of benefits should be reduced from the 
present 65-year limit so as to take care of workers who because of their 
age cannot receive employment in private industry; 

(2) The amount of minimum benefits should be increased so as to pro- 
vide an adequate standard of living; 

(3) Benefits should be paid for total disability; 

(4) The additional funds necessary to pay these increased benefits 
should be provided from the general revenues of the Federal Government. 

When once this program of adequate benefits and the allocation of taxes 
to provide the necessary funds has been determined, we can then examine 
the question of the reserves necessary to protect the social security system. 
For the present, neither benefits nor reserves are great enough to require 
that immediate disposition be made of the problem of amassing reserves. 


Ill. HEALTH SERVICE 


The prospect of providing a system of medical care for the American 
people and at the same time, taking care of the loss of earnings suffered by 
workers disabled by ill health is no longer a goal to be hoped for in reso- 
lutions of labor union conventions. It is no longer a question of the 
desirability of such a scheme but rather what kind of a scheme and how 
soon shall we have it. The facts showing the condition of public health 
and medical care in the country at the present time and the outline of a 
program for public health were presented at the meeting of the National 
Health Conference in Washington in July of this year. This meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
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ordinate Health and Welfare Activities appointed by President Roosevelt. 
The Committee report states: 
“The one-third of the population which is ill-nourished, ill- 
housed, and ill-clothed, is also badly cared for in sickness and for 
the same reason, because income is too small.” 

The report also points out that the workers are most subject to illness 
and premature death precisely because of the wretched conditions under 
which they must live, and because they can least afford to incur medical 
bills. On the other hand, the wealthy people who suffer the least from 
illness and premature death have more than enough money to take care 
of themselves. 

The President’s Committee concludes: 

“The Committee finds there is need and occasion now for the 
development of a national health program.” 

The Committee approves the recommendations made looking toward 
a program of national health as outlined by the President’s Committee on 
National Health. This program includes the following: 

(a) Extension of existing public health services for so-called social 
diseases such as tuberculosis, pneumonia, syphilis, and for maternity and 
child health care, and industrial hygiene; 

(b) Federal subsidies for the construction of hospitals; 

(c) A program of free medical care for families with no incomes or 
insufficient incomes to pay for adequate medical care; 

(d) A program for some form of health service which would provide 
medical care at a reasonable cost to the rest of the people; 

(e) A system of disability benefits for unemployment due to ill-health. 

‘Organized labor should give full support to the New Deal in this remark- 
able program and pay special honor to Miss Josephine Roche who has 
brought the problem to a stage of action. 

Pending the enactment of public health legislation, the Committee rec- 
ommends that wherever practicable, unions participate in voluntary health 
insurance cooperatives. These cooperatives provide a plan whereby mem- 
bers of unions may make installment contributions to a common fund 
out of which the full cost of medical care can be defrayed. Participation 
in such schemes are not advocated as a substitute for a national health 
program but rather to accustom both physicians and patients to thinking 
in terms of distributing the cost of medical care among the entire com- 
munity. 

An adequate system of public health will mean that any person who 
becomes ill will be sure of receiving complete medical care, and it will 
bring to the American people the minimum of decent living standards to 
which they are entitled as a matter of right. 


IV. INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Industrial hygiene which is a part of the general program for national 
health deserves special attention from organized labor. There is no ques- 
tion but that the 20,000,000 persons gainfully employed in the United 
States in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, and the extraction 
of minerals, by reason of their occupations, are subjected to conditions 
which cause specific occupational diseases and increase the incidence of 
pneumonia and degenerative diseases. 
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It is known, for example, that the life expectancy of industrial workers 
is seven years less than that of those otherwise employed and that tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia rates are much higher in the industrial group than 
in the rest of the population. It is also known that occupational diseases, 
many of which are preventable, are taking a tremendous toll from work- 
ers and industry. In order to remedy the evils of this situation there are 
three measures, embraced in the general health program described above 
which must be taken: 

(1) The public health services of the United States must be increased 
through additional appropriations so that investigations may be made 
into the over 900 occupations which are known to carry potential hazards 
to health, with the aim of devising methods of control and prevention. 
On the basis of these investigations measures can be introduced, backed 
by necessary legislation, which will remove many of the conditions that 
now produce occupational diseases; 

(2) The second part of the program is the extension of the benefits of 
present workmen’s compensation laws to include specific occupational 
diseases. At the present time, many of these diseases, such as types of 
chemical poisoning, are not covered by the laws, and workers disabled 
by these diseases are left to their own scant resources; 

(3) Even after adequate preventative measures are introduced, and 
after specific occupational diseases are covered under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, there still remains the fact that the ill-health of workers is 
greater than that of any other class of people in the country, and that they 
are the least able to take care of the cost of ill health. 

This means that the program providing adequate medical care at a 
reasonable cost outlined by the President’s Committee on National Health 
must be pushed to a definite conclusion as rapidly as possible. f 


V. FINANCES 

In each of these fields of social security there is the same common fun- 
damental problem, that is, where will the funds for payment of social 
security benefits be secured. The alternatives are by: 

(a) Payroll taxes which are ultimately borne by the workers; 

(b) General government taxation upon the accumulated wealth of 
this country, such as income taxes, inheritance taxes, corporate 
taxes, and gift taxes. 

It has been pointed out that a fully developed system of social security 
providing for unemployment, old age and ill health, if financed entirely 
by payroll taxes will require a levy of approximately 20 per cent upon 
wages. 

When each of these social security benefits is considered separately, it 
is possible to make a plausible argument in favor of collecting the costs 
of these benefits from those who receive them. After all, it can be said, 
the workers will get a lot for their money. If this argument is accepted, 
we are losing sight of what should be one of the fundamental aims for a 
sound program for social security, namely, to bring about a redistribution 
of the wealth of this country. It is now generally recognized that the out- 
standing evil of our present system lies in the top heavy distribution of 
income to a few people, with a consequent unbalance between the output 
of our productive machinery and the meagre purchasing power of the 
masses, resulting in periodic depressions and misery. 
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The social security program should be viewed as a corrective to this 
condition by strict adherence to the principle that social security benefits 
should be paid for by taxation upon the large aggregates of wealth and 
income in this country. Any system of adequate social security benefits 
must rest upon a sound economic structure capable of producing an ade- 
quate income for the people of this country. Social security will not solve 
the problem of the recurrent breakdown of our economic system. But 
at the same time, a social security program should not tend to confirm a 
defective economic system by requiring the workers, who possess a minor 
share of the country’s wealth, to pay for the benefits. 


WAGE AND HOUR SERVICE 


The passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act by Congress created the 
necessity for providing to CIO unions information concerning the opera- 
tion of the Act. In addition, it became necessary for the CIO to keep in 
constant touch with the Administrator of the Act in order to protect the 
interests of affected workers. 

The CIO National Headquarters and its Legal Staff have sought, in 
cooperation with the office established under Mr. John Abt for the special 
assistance of the textile and garment industries, to provide the necessary 
service to CIO unions. 

The headquarters staff has constantly been in touch with the administra- 
tors of the Act. It has sought to provide for the establishment of special 
industry boards in those industries in which unions felt them to be ad- 
visable. It has further represented the point of view of labor in the 
issuance of regulations under the Act. It has put all possible energy into 
assisting the Administration to establish effective enforcement. 

The CIO has taken the position that the Act must not be used in any 
case as an excuse for the reduction of weekly wages or of hourly wage 
rates. It has taken measures to make the provisions of the Act as inclusive 
as possible. 

It has pointed out to its affiliates that it is the task of organized labor 
to be responsible for the enforcement of the Act as it was responsible for 
its passage. The Act is a labor measure which now provides a founda- 
tion for advances in the reduction of hours and increase of wages which 
the CIO will not hesitate to use to the fullest advantage. 


CIO PRODUCTS AND UNION LABEL 


The members of the unions affiliated with the CIO make and purvey 
a vast range of goods and services. Members and friends of the CIO are 
eager to patronize CIO goods and services furnished through businesses 
operated under contract with the CIO. Furthermore it is evident that 
the great purchasing power of the CIO is a force for the advancement of 
the cause of organized labor. 

It is recommended that the Executive Officers be authorized to establish 
a department devoted to the collection and coordination of information 
dealing with CIO-made products and services. The duty of this depart- 
ment would be, further, to make such information available to CIO mem- 
bers and the general public. The promotion of the use of the union label 
to identify CIO goods and CIO operated services would be a function of 
such a department. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing concludes the report of the Chairman of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization covering the three-year period of the forma- 
tive growth of our movement. As an historic chronicle it depicts work 
accomplished and objectives attained of what is perhaps the most re- 
markable development in economic history. The implications and reper- 
cussions resultant from the formation of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization are potent and far-reaching. They are such as to bewilder 
the average student of economics and to cause fear and apprehension in 
those reactionary schools of thoughts that would maintain special privilege 
and deny to the workers of the nation their qualified participation in the 
nation’s natural and scientific advantages. The work performed and the 
progress made would not have been possible except for the untiring energy, 
the splendid talent and the unceasing spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice 
which have constantly imbued the leaders of our movement. 

The enthusiasm with which the CIO is accepted by the workers of the 
country has constantly been a source of encouragement to the officers and 
authorized representatives of our organization. The enrollment of mil- 
lions of men and women employed in American industries and the welding 
of these millions into a modern, well-disciplined series of organizational 
units have only been made possible through the splendid cooperation and 
the high attainments of those who were engaged in this work. Not only 
the workers in industry but our nation itself will be the continuing bene- 
ficiary as the influence of a progressively expanding and wisely adminis- 
tered CIO is felt through the years to come. 

I extend to my associate officers of the CIO, the officers of its affiliated 
unions, its regional directors and field workers, my sincere appreciation 
and thanks for the part they have played and the work they have done. 
To our headquarters and clerical staff, to our attorneys, to our research 
workers and other technicians, I likewise extend appreciation for their 
contribution, their loyal services and their superlative ability in their 
respective tasks. They have done all that men and women can do and, 
conscious of the virtue of our movement, they have been serene in the 
face of criticism, slander, abuse and misrepresentation. Too much honor 
and credit cannot be given them. The years to come will ever justify 
their policies, their actions and the accomplishments herein chronicled. 


Respectfully submitted, 





Chairman, Committee for Industrial Organization. 
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Vice-Chairman Murray: In conformity with the rules adopted by this con- 
vention, the report of Chairman Lewis will now be referred to the Committee 


on Officers’ Reports. 
PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT 


President Merrill of the United Office and Professional Workers has asked 
for special privilege by the Chair in order that his organization may be given 
the opportunity of paying tribute to the Chairman of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, Mr. John L. Lewis. 

President Merrill of the United Office and Professional Workers. 

President Merrill: We in the CIO have had but rare occasions, Mr. 
Chairman, to inform the Chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion of the deep regard which particularly the new membership and the entire 
membership of the CIO have for him. 

I feel, standing here this afternoon, that I speak not only for my own 
organization but for the organizations affiliated here, when I say for us that 
John L. Lewis has become a symbol in forming an articulate labor movement 
in American industries; and it is on behalf of my own movement and the 
entire membership of the CIO that I am about to present to John L. Lewis a 
portrait of himself which is truly a CIO product. It has been drawn by a newly 
organized member of the CIO, a member in good standing at this time, and I 
can assure you, Mr. Lewis, it comes with the warmest and deepest feelings 
for you. 

Chairman Lewis: President Merrill, and associate delegates of United 
Office and Professional Workers: I trust that you will convey to the dis- 
tinguished artist who prepared this portrait my profound admiration of his 
work and appreciation of the motive which inspired him; my appreciation 
likewise to the members of the United Office and Professional Workers. That 
is one organization in which I have had a particular interest because it rep- 
resents an element of professional workers in this country whose interests 
have long been disregarded, and who ofttimes have fared badly in con- 
sequence, and they are now becoming alert to the necessity of protecting 
themselves, and the success of the organizing campaigns in that organization 
has been a matter of particular gratification and pride to the CIO. My com- 
pliments, sir, to your members, and my appreciation. 

You know, as I look on these occasional pictures of myself I sometimes 
wish I could change my general aspect so it would appear more favorable to 
me. I am strongly tempted sometimes to do what my friend T. J. Smith of 
Tennessee did some fifty years ago—let my beard grow; and at this time I 


want to call on my friend, T. J. Smith, who is in the rear of this table, to 


stand up so the delegates will know what I mean. 

Thank you, Brother Merrill. 

Chairman Lewis: President Broun, for what purpose do you rise? 

Delegate Broun: I rise to ask a suspension of the rules for the intro- 
duction of a brief motion concerning the speech we heard this morning. I move 
the rules be suspended for the purpose of introducing this brief resolution. 
The Chairman knows the purport of the resolution. 

Chairman Lewis: Will you state the nature of the resolution, President 
Broun, so the delegates might act on your motion? 

Delegate Broun: It concerns the attitude of American labor towards the 
Nazi threat. 

Chairman Lewis: You have heard the motion of President Broun asking 
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for a suspension of the rules to permit the introduction in this manner of this 
resolution. 

The motion to suspend the rules for the purpose of the introduction of the 
resolution referred to was seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION ON NAZI THREAT 


President Broun: The CIO has offered leadership for the fight of Ameri- 
can labor against the Nazi threat. It invites all labor, organized or unorganized, 
to stand with us in this American position. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. ‘ 

Chairman Lewis: Do you desire to say anything further on it, President 
Broun, as introducer of the resolution? 

Delegate Broun: Well, I don’t see how any labor group can refuse to 
stand with us in fighting the Nazi threat, because we are all in the same boat 
on that. 

President Lewis: Are you ready for the question? 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Chairman Lewis: I have this message to read to the convention: 


The White House, Washington 
November 12, 1938 


Mr. John L. Lewis, 

Committee for Industrial Organization, 
William Penn Hotel, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Will you please extend my greetings and best wishes to the delegates in 
attendance at the convention of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
and my regrets at being unable to accept your kind invitation to be present. 

The wage earners of the United States have made great progress in recent 
years in regard to wages, hours of labor, general working conditions and eco- 
nomic security. This has been made possible through their cooperation with 
other great groups of Americans in formulating and carrying out a progres- 
sive program to elevate labor standards in the public interest. If the great 
gains already made are to be consolidated for the benefit of workers as well 
as management, it is essential that there be cooperation among the wage 
earning groups, and because of this, I venture to express the hope, as I did 
also to the American Federation of Labor convention delegates, that every 
possible door to access to peace and progress in the affairs of organized labor 
in the United States be left open. 

Continued dissension can only lead to loss of influence and prestige to 
all labor. On the other hand, collective bargaining will be furthered by a 
united labor movement making for cooperation and labor peace which will be 
in the interest of all Americans. 

I hope the Committee will have a successful and constructive convention. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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Chairman Lewis: May the Chair say that the letter of the President will 
be referred to the appropriate convention committees, and given the most 
earnest and profound consideration in the later deliberations of the convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Delegate Fremming, Oil Workers: On behalf of the Chairman of the 
committee set up at the Atlantic City Conference on peace or negotiations 
with the American Federation of Labor, I wish to announce that that com- 
mittee will meet in Room 475, William Penn Hotel, at 8 o’clock tonight with- 
out fail. Members of the committee are Philip Murray, Sidney Hillman, 
Charles P. Howard (deceased), Homer Martin, David Dubinsky, James B. 
Carey, Michael Quill, Joseph Curran, Abram Flaxer, and Harvey Fremming. 
I would like to particularly request that Jim Carey be present at 8 o’clock. 

No further business coming before the convention at this time, the rules 
were suspended and adjournment taken at 4:10 o’clock, P. M., to 9:30 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, November 15th. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15, 1938. 

The convention was called to order at 9:45 o’clock, A. M., Vice-Chairman 

Murray presiding. 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Acting Secretary Brophy read telegrams of greeting and good wishes, 
which will appear with others of a similar nature in an appendix at the end 
of this record. 

Vice Chairman Murray: Is the Committee on Officers’ Reports prepared 
to submit their report? 

Delegate Carey, Secretary of the Committee: The committee is ready. 

Vice Chairman Murray: The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey, of the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


Delegate Carey, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the following 
report: 

The Committee has carefully considered the very complete report of the 
Chairman. This report covers the three-year history of the most important 
movement on the American scene today. Such a report, necessarily, is of con- 
siderable length because of the eventful and unprecedented history of the or- 
ganization and the multitude of fields covered by its activity. More has been 
accomplished by the CIO in these three years than by the entire labor move- 
ment in the previous fifty years. 

In order to do justice to the document your Committee has found it neces- 
sary to consider the report by sections. 


Part I. 
HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Your committee commends to the careful attention of the delegates the 
short history of the formation and growth of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization as a careful and official account of the genesis of the most impor- 
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tant movement in American labor history. That history concerns, first, the 
story of a period of enthusiasm for industrial organization which swept the 
country from coast to coast and faced unions with an unexampled growth of 
membership. This new movement, then struck by a disastrous decline in em- 
ployment, confounded critics and wishful thinkers by its ability to withstand 
wage cuts and to continue its forward march. The effectiveness of the CIO 
in preventing wage cuts has proved a bulwark not only to the wage earners 
of the nation but to the entire economy. 

The CIO as it stands today is living proof of the rightness of the prin- 
ciple of industrial organization. It has laid at rest for good and all the buga- 
boos by which those who were hesitant and timid excused their failure to take 
on the job. They said steel could not be organized. They said the automobile 
industry was impregnable. But today the executives of the great corpora- 
tions of these and many others of America’s most important industries bar- 
gain as equals with the representatives of their employees. In barely three 
years the CIO has proved that industrial organization could do what was 
called the impossible. 

Though hampered and opposed by those who failed to do the job the CIO 
has moved steadfastly forward. From the very beginning its only desire, as 
indicated by this accurate record, was to strengthen the labor movement. 

The CIO, within a short space of three years, has received such over- 
whelming mass support as to establish the organization as the most powerful 
and progressive labor force in the country. The basic idea which has forged 
this new instrumentality has been the organization of industrial unions, 


RELATIONS WITH THE A. F. of L. 


There has been referred to your Committee the letter of President Roose- 
velt, which was received by this convention on Monday, November 14, relating 
to the problem of a unified labor movement. This letter has received the very 
earnest and careful consideration of your Committee. 

There also have been referred to your Committee the resolutions that have 
been submitted to the Convention by several of the affiliated organizations re- 
lating to the same subject matter. These resolutions have also been given 
very careful attention and consideration. 

Your Committee also has received a report from the committee designated 
at the Atlantic City conference in October, 1937, to conduct unity negotiations 
with the A. F. of L. This report is herein set forth: 


Report of CIO Peace Committee 


At the CIO conference held at Atlantic City in October, 1937, the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization extended an invitation to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in annual convention at Denver, Colorado, to meet in conference 
in an attempt to obtain a unified labor movement. Telegrams were exchanged 
and the result was an arranged meeting between the Committee of the CIO 
and the Committee appointed by the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. The 
joint committees met at the Willard Hotel in Washington on October 25, 1987. 
At the initial session of the Peace Committee, the Chairman of the CIO Com- 
mittee, Philip Murray, set forth with clarity the position of the CIO with 
respect to obtaining unity in the labor movement, which was: 

1. The American Federation of Labor shall declare as one of its basic 
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policies that the organization of the workers in the mass-production, marine, 
public utilities, service and basic fabricating industries be effectuated only on 
an industrial basis. 

2. There shall be created within the American Federation of Labor a de- 
partment to be known as the CIO. All of the national and international unions 
and local industrial unions now affiliated with the CIO shall be affiliated with 
such new department. This department shall be completely autonomous, oper- 
ating under its own properly designated officers. This department shall have 
the complete and sole jurisdiction in regard to (a) the organization of the 
workers in the industries described in Point “1” above; and also (b) any mat- 
ters affecting its affiliated organizations and their members. 

8. There shall be called at such time and at such place as may be agreed 
upon between the American Federation of Labor and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization a national convention which shall be attended by all of the 
national and international unions and local industrial unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. and CIO. This convention shall be called for the purpose of ap- 
proving the foregoing agreement and for working out the necessary rules 
and regulations to effectuate the same and to guarantee the fulfillment of the 
program. 

George M. Harrison, Chairman of the A. F. of L. Committee, asked for 
time to consider the prepared statement of Chairman Murray, which was 
granted. Upon reconvening Chairman Harrison countered with the following: 

1, All national and international unions chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now holding membership in the Committee for Industrial 
Organization are to return and resume active affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. Immediately upon resumption of such affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor these organizations will be accorded all rights 
and privileges enjoyed by them prior to the formation of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization as is provided in the constitution and laws of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

2. In respect to other organizations affiliated with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization: Conferences shall be held immediately between repre- 
sentatives of organizations chartered by the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation and which may be in conflict with each other, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about an adjustment to bring the membership into the American Federa- 
tion of Labor upon terms and conditions mutually agreeable. 

8. Organization and administrative policies not mutually agreed to shall 
be referred to the next convention of the American Federation of Labor for 
final decision. In the meantime an aggressive organizing campaign shall be 
continued and carried forward among the unorganized workers along both 
industrial and craft lines as circumstances and conditions may warrant. 

4. The foregoing contemplates the establishment of one united, solidified 
labor movement in America and the termination of division and discord now 
existing within the ranks of labor. Therefore, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization shall be immediately dissolved. 

The CIO Committee thereupon raised for discussion the fundamental ques- 
tion as to whether the American Federation of Labor was prepared to recog- 
nize industrial unions for specific industries. To this end the CIO Com- 
mittee requested that: 

(a) There be set down in writing the specific industries which had been 
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organized by unions affiliated with the CIO and which industries in the opinion 
of the CIO Committee could be organized only by industrial unions, and 

(b) There be a agreement reached between the two negotiating com- 
mittees that for such industries the industrial form of union be recognized 
in principle and in fact. 

The committee of the A. F. of L. refused to agree to either of these 
points. Instead the A. F. of L. committee insisted that the method of pro- 
cedure be as follows: 

The original CIO affiliated unions would be readmitted into the A. F. of L. 
on the basis of their original charters. Further, the remaining unions affiliated 
to the CIO would have to meet in conference with the representatives of 
all the craft organizations of the A. F. of L. which claimed jurisdiction over 
employees in the industries involved. The A. F. of L. committee stated that 
neither the committee nor any other body of the A. F. of L. had the right 
or authority to waive the jurisdictional claims of any one of the craft unions 
of the A. F. of L. for any industry. 

For instance, the A. F. of L. committee stated that in regard to the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, the CIO affiliate, which had organized the 
steel workers in the steel manufacturing and fabricating industry, the juris- 
dictional claims of the craft unions of the A. F. of L. for the steel industry 
could not be waived by the A. F. of L. committee. The A. F. of L. committee 
therefore stated that it would be necessary for the representatives of the 
S. W. O. C. to meet in conference with the representatives of all the craft 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. in an effort to persuade all of such 
craft unions to relinquish their jurisdictional claims in the steel industry. 
Furthermore, in such conference it would have been necessary for the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee to adjust and harmonize the conflicting juris- 
dictional claims among the different craft organizations themselves. 

Similarly, the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
another CIO affiliate, was advised by the A. F. of L. committee that it would 
be necessary for such union, before it could be admitted to the A. F. of L., to 
sit in conference with representatives of the different A. F. of L. craft organ- 
izations claiming jurisdiction in the electrical manufacturing industry. This 
would have required the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, an industrial union, to sit in conference with representatives from 
thirty-seven different A. F. of L. craft unions in order to persuade such craft 
unions to relinquish their jurisdictional claims in that industry before such 
union could be admitted into the A. F. of L. 

This procedure would have been required, under the proposal of the A. F. 
of L. committee, with each of the CIO industrial unions other than the ori- 
ginal CIO affiliated unions that were to be readmitted to the A. F. of L. on 
the basis of their original charters. 

It should be noted that even in regard to the original affiliates of the CIO 
such admission would have been on the basis of restricted charters that had 
been granted to some of these unions while still in the A. F. of L. Thus, for 
instance, the Automobile Workers’ Union was to be readmitted subject to cer- 
tain jurisdictional claims that several craft organizations purported to have 
in this industry. 

The proposal of the A. F. of L. committee as outlined above essentially 
involved the abandonment by the CIO of all of its industrial unions and their 
members. This proposal was definitely rejected by the CIO committee. 
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In a last attempt to arrive at some mutually satisfactory agreement, it 
was suggested that Mr. Lewis and Mr. Murray meet with Mr. Green and Mr. 
Harrison. At this meeting the same problem arose in the discussion. The CIO 
representatives asked whether specific industries could be named for which 
the industrial form of organization would be definitely recognized and the 
claims of the craft unions in such industries eliminated. Both Mr. Green and 
Mr. Harrison admitted to the absence of any authority to agree upon the 
specific industries where industrial unionism would be granted. Mr. Green 
and Mr. Harrison merely suggested again the same procedure that had been 
offered by the A. F. of L. committee. No agreement could, therefore, be 
reached that provided for the recognition in principle of industrial unionism 
and for the protection in fact of the existing CIO industrial unions. 

Further proof of the fact that the Committee representing the American 
Federation of Labor lacked authority to waive any of the jurisdictional claims 
of the craft unions was a statement made by Daniel J. Tobin of the Teamsters’ 
Union and a member of the American Federation of Labor Executive Council: 

“In the first place, the committee representing the American Federation of 
Labor had no power to make any kind of agreement without reporting back 
to the Executive Council. 

“The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. discussed the report of the 
committee at a conference held in Washington on December 4 and 5, 1937. 

“After going into the whole situation, President Green was instructed by 
the conference to state to the CIO representatives that it was impossible for 
the council to accept the proposition of the CIO and to present once again the 
proposition of the Executive Council as the basis of settlement.” 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L., which had met in Washington at 
the time of the negotiations, actually caused the breakdown of negotiations by 
its insistence on the original A. F. of L. proposal to admit at once only the 
suspended CIO unions subject to certain craft limitations, and leaving all the 
other CIO unions outside to be carved out among the diverse craft unions and 
destroyed as industrial unions. 

The CIO Peace Committee, upon the conclusion of two months of nego- 
tiations with the A. F. of L. Committee, was thoroughly convinced that peace 
in the labor movement could only be had upon the type of a formula which 
the A. F. of L. itself would write, without consideration to the fundamental 
purpose for which the CIO was originally designed, i.e., organizing workers in 
mass-producing industries on industrial lines. The CIO Committee was of the 
further opinion that the A. F. of L. Peace Committee lacked any vestige of 
authority to enter into any type of agreement except on the basis of a com- 
plete abandonment of the fundamental purposes of the CIO and complete ac- 
ceptance of the craft bureaucracy of the A. F. of L. 

The CIO Committee was at all times in unanimous agreement with re- 
spect to its position as stated in the proposition offered by its chairman, Philip 
Murray. 

Those in attendance at the meeting representing the CIO were Philip Mur- 
ray, Sidney Hillman, Charles P. Howard, Homer Martin, David Dubinsky, 
James B. Carey, Harvey C. Fremming, Michael Quill, Joseph Curran, Abram 
Flaxer, Sherman Dalrymple and Jacob Potofsky. 
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Representing the A. F. of L. were George M. Harrison, Matthew Woll and 
G. Bugniazat. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Sidney Hillman 
Jacob Potofsky 
Sherman Dalrymple 
Homer Martin 
Michael Quill 
Joseph Curran 
Abram Flaxer 
Philip Murray, Chairman 
Harvey C. Fremming, Secretary 
James B. Carey 


The reports of Chairman John L. Lewis and of the committee designated 
at the Atlantic City conference clearly set forth the position of the CIO with 
regard to unity with the A. F. of L. and the actions of the CIO in the effort 
to secure unity in the labor movement. It is significant that the CIO took the 
first steps to bring about a unified labor movement. The officials of the CIO 
are to be commended for their sincere efforts in attempting to solve this prob- 
lem without destroying the gains which have been made or damaging the 
principle of industrial organization. 

We call special attention to the statement on page 9 of the report: 

“This first constitutional convention of the CIO is likely to prove one of 
the most effective steps yet taken in the direction of labor unity. For it will 
prove beyond question that the CIO is so firmly established that the hopes of 
those who would divide and destroy it must be dismissed as vain and foolish 
in the extreme.” ; 

The officers’ report clearly establishes the desire of the CIO to effect 
peace not on partisan terms, but in the light of the welfare of the labor move- 
ment and of the public. 

Your Committee recognizes that the CIO, its leaders and members are 
fully conscious of the deep responsibility which they have to the nation in 
regard to this problem. Your Committee herewith recommends that the fol- 
lowing constitute the declaration of policy of the CIO in regard to the problem 
of a unified labor movement: 

The CIO states with finality that there can be no compromise with its 
fundamental purpose and aim of organizing workers into powerful industrial 
unions, nor with its obligation to fully protect the rights and interests of all 
its members and affiliated organizations. The CIO accepts the goal of unity 
in the labor movement and declares that any program for the attainment of 
such goal must embrace as an essential prelude these fundamental purposes 
and principles. 

Secretary Carey: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this portion of 
the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 

Vice Chairman Murray: The motion is to adopt this portion of the com- 
mittee’s report. I might explain to the convention in this connection that the 
report of the committee submitted to you governing this matter will be the 
final report upon this question to the convention. 

All resolutions bearing upon this question have been referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Officers’ Report, as well as the letter of the President of the United 
States of America, addressed to Chairman Lewis. The report also, of course, 
covers the report of Chairman Lewis dealing with this subject in his report 
to the convention. Are there any remarks? 

Delegate Cannon, Lower Bucks County (Pa.) Industrial Union Council: 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is about the most important matter that will 
come before this Convention. I don’t think there is any necessity of me or 
anybody else urging this delegation to stick with industrial unionism. That 
is the purpose for which we were organized, and it is to advance that purpose 
that we are here. 

But I would speak not so much to convince those delegates, but to give 
them a warning of what is going on back home. There is an insidious cam- 
paign being carried on from many sources for unity—unity in the labor move- 
ment, we must have unity. If those who are crying so loudly for unity would 
recognize that since we have this so-called disunity the organized labor forces 
of America have increased just about five million in membership, they would 
know that disunity so far has not been so harmful. It is not that I want to 
champion disunity and advocate that we work for it, but I do champion the 
right of the industrial unionists of the United States and Canada to have their 
industrial unions, to have their plants organized industrially instead of having 
them divided up into fragments and parceled out to the favored few in control 
of the American Federation of Labor at the present time. 

We want to warn our membership of this cry of unity, coming from the 
A. F. of L. forces, coming from the press of America. Your Pittsburgh papers 
that have no good word for labor in general, the big New York papers that 
do not care about labor in general, the Philadelphia papers and papers all over 
the country are lamenting the fact that we do not have unity in the American 
labor movement, and most of these papers from time immemorial have done 
everything they possibly could to smash any possible unity there might be in 
the American labor movement. 

They cry “unity.” Go to the American Federation of Labor for unity— 
there is no unity in the American Federation of Labor. It is disunity, 110 
different craft unions at each other’s throats fighting for membership, holding 
up the building construction program of the United States Government for 
months and months, fighting about who shall hang a door or lay a floor. That 
is disunity. 

When we organize an industrial union in some plant that has never been 
organized before, some plant that has never had the blessing of a union, the 
minute we get it functioning the craft representatives come and demand this, 
that and the other thing. They say, “The constitution gives that to us, we 
must take this or we must take that.” We refuse, and then the American Fed- 
eration of Labor notifies us that if we don’t do it our charters will be suspended, 
and suspended they will be. 

That is not the kind of unity we want. We do not want to take the steel 
workers, even if we could, and say to the metal polisher, the sheet metal worker, 
the machinist, the carpenter, the blacksmith, “Here, come and take what you 
want and we will take the balance.” There wouldn’t be enough left of the steel 
workers to carry on a battle. Nevertheless, that is their policy. 

So I don’t see where we can for a moment consider having unity with the 
American Federation of Labor or any other federation on any such basis. I 
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want unity. Don’t for a moment misinterpret my words. I want unity, but I 
don’t want to be assimilated, I don’t want to be absorbed into the different 
crafts of the American Federation of Labor. I want unity in the industrial 
unions we have now organized, and when we join with the American Federation 
of Labor—and remember, I said “join with the American Federation of Labor” 
—let’s do it on a basis that we will go in there with absolute equality, main- 
taining our independence, maintaining our identity, maintaining our autonomy, 
and not surrendering for one moment any of those unions that have come to us 
in trust and confidence, after telling us in may places, “Well, we will come with 
you but we won’t let you hand us over to the American Federation of Labor.” 
Let us keep our trust and our faith that we are going to preserve intact every 
union we have organized, every member that has come to us. They do not 
want to be divided and scattered all over the jurisdiction of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

I have sat in the councils of the American Federation of Labor. I have 
seen international unions and local unions cut to pieces and the fragments given 
out. Every time you get an industrial union that gives promise of building 
into something the crafts step in and no matter how bitterly those crafts may 
have fought each other twenty-four hours before, the moment they get an in- 
dustrial union to cut to pieces they unite their forces and cut it to pieces and 
spread it out. If one of your unions affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor shows a tendency to go along on progressive lines, reprisals are made. 
Some of the crafts will make claim on some of its membership. Other crafts 
will make their claims. Their claims come up to the American Federation of 
Labor and the crafts are in the majority, so the result is that you are cut 
to pieces. 

Now the proposal is made to us through the peace conferences of last year 
that we join on the basis of the constitution and by-laws of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and that constitution and by-laws gives the craft unions the 
right to run the American Federation of Labor, to enforce its jurisdiction, and 
to say to whom certain workers shall be allotted. If you go in there, on that 
very first clause you are surrendering every principle of industrial unionism. 
Do not forget that. As though that were not enough, another clause tells you 
that the craft unions will not surrender their jurisdiction even in the steel 
workers, the automobile workers, or any other workers’ union that you have 
built up, that they reserve the right to make forays and to go in there and do 
what they please. That is not enough, they come along and tell you that 
you must dissolve the CIO. The American Federation of Labor thinks it is the 
First Commandment and that you must not have any other Gods before you. 
They are supreme. They claim that right through the power of their organi- 
zation so far, but have you given them that right? Have the workers of the 
United States given them that right? No, it is an assumed right, a usurped 
right, and I think the body of delegates should realize that you must go home 
and make it a practice to have regular educational programs at your local 
meetings, tell your membership that they must pay no attention to this cry of 
unity, that the moment the American Federation of Labor is ready for unity 
they must give up the idea of absorbing the CIO and of assimilating its various 
unions, and when they do that we will go along with them. 

I wouldn’t give up one iota of the independence we have gained. I would 
surrender nothing, but I would join with the American Federation of Labor 
as two organizations working together for a common purpose, but each main- 
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taining its independence, its identity and its jurisdiction. I would invite to 
that organization the railroad brotherhoods and create here in America one 
great big unified American labor movement. 

Delegate Broun, Newspaper Guild: I understand there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for debate on this important question at this moment, yet I think it 
comes a little too rapidly, and I would argue that we might debate this more 
fully with a slight delay. I would move, after a couple of more sentences, that 
the report be tabled until the session this afternoon, because I think we need 
a little time to digest this report and think it over and argue this at great 
length. After all, it is the most important issue before this convention. 

I am well aware of the fact that we all want unity. We want unity with- 
out surrender of principles. We cannot give up industrial unionism in any 
kind of unity, because that would be fatal, but I think we must leave the door 
open for further peace conferences, and I think that by this afternoon, with a 
chance to get together and talk this thing through thoroughly, we would have 
a better opportuity to debate it. 

I said yesterday that in attempting to get other labor workers to join us — 
in the fight against the Nazi threat, we would recognize the fact that on that 
issue we were all in the same boat. I want to go on from there and say if we 
can make even that kind of an adjustment, if we can get organized labor 
groups all in the same boat on one issue, then perhaps we can keep organized 
labor groups in the same boat on all issues. 

I don’t think we should adopt this report without full discussion, and I 
move as an amendment that the report be tabled for further discussion at this 
afternoon’s session. 

The motion was seconded. 

Vice-Chairman Murray: Might I take the liberty of explaining to the 
convention the intent and nature of this report, before entertaining the motion 
offered by Delegate Broun. The report of the committee in substance is con- 
fined to one resolve. The preamble to the resolution is dedicated to a complete 
review of the negotiations which were conducted between the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and the representatives of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization last October, November and December. The review 
explains at great length the attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
upon this question, as well as the attitude of the committee representing the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, and then the report concludes with the 
following resolution, which, in the estimation of the Chair, requires no delay 
for consideration, because the resolution is precise and is confined to some fifty 
words. It reads as follows: 

“The CIO states with finality that there can be no compromise with 
its fundamental purposes and aim of organizing workers into powerful 
industrial unions, nor with its obligation to fully protect the rights and 
interests of all its members and affiliated organizations. The CIO accepts 
the goal of unity in the labor movement and declares that any program 
for the attainment of such goal must embrace as an essential prelude these 
fundamental purposes and principles.” 

That is the resolution which has been presented to this convention in the 
nature of a recommendation by the Committee on Officers’ Reports. There is 
nothing mystical about it, there is nothing subtle about it, there is nothing 
which necessitates delay until this afternoon for further consideration of the 
subject matter, because the delegates here have a complete understanding of 
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the issues involved in the present controversy between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

The resolution which I have now read to you opens wide the door of oppor- 
tunity for the attainment of that goal of unity which most of us seek. It does 
not deny the President’s desires for unity within the labor movement, and it 
supports in substance all of the resolutions which have been presented to this 
convention—and there are about 15 such resolutions, dealing with this subject 
matter. It states the purposes, the aims and the objectives of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization and suggests to the universe that upon this basis 
and with the acceptance of those principles the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization is prepared to proceed forthwith toward the conduct of negotiations 
looking toward the attainment of unity. 

The Chair does not desire to be unfair about his refusal to entertain or not 
to entertain motions presented to the convention, but I thought in the interests 
of clarity the convention should at least have an understanding as to what was 
_ really before it. The resolution to which I have made reference is the question 

which is now before the convention for discussion. ‘ 

There is no doubt in my mind but that many of the delegates are pre- 
pared at this moment to proceed with orderly discussion of the question before 
the house, the motion being the adoption of the committee’s report. 

Are there any further remarks? 

Delegate Mike O’Donnell, Contra Costa County (California) Industrial 
Union Council: Prior to receiving this from the table here I was, as most of 
you, not conscious of what the wording was. 

I would object to voting for anything without knowing what the wording 
was. The Chairman has read to you the last paragraph. I would ask the Chair- 
man to read from the quotation of Brother Lewis to the end. I believe that this 
question is of vital importance, and in view of the fact that every delegate has 
not a copy before him to study the wording I believe we should read this and 
fully digest every word. 

We want peace. Every member here has nothing more in his heart but 
peace. Every one of our constituents at home has sent us here and told us 
to go down the line for peace. I believe rather than tabling this motion at 
tihs time we should fully discuss it, put it out of the way, and let our broth- 
ers in the A. F. of L.—below the top I call them all brothers—let them know 
we are all definitely decided on a program of peace, we are with them even 
though some of their leaders are not with them. 

I believe if the Chairman would read that we would have a clarification of 
those issues vital to this question, and we should vote on it now; the barn 
door is wide open; let them come in. 

Delegate Van Bittner, United Mine Workers of America: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, I arise at this time to support the Committee on Officers’ 
Report. The first part of the report dealing with the facts relative to the 
former negotiations between the representatives of our organization and the 
American Federation of Labor is written in a manner that gives to not only 
the delegates to this convention, but through them and through our unions, 
all the facts just as they were in these negotiations, and that is important, 
that the membership of the Committee for Industrial Organization understand 
these facts. 

Before we discuss the resolution setting forth the position of CIO let me 
say this, that I feel that while we want and desire an honorable peace with the 
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American Federation of Labor and a unified labor movement in this country, 
that that question is not the paramount question before this great convention 
of the CIO. Our organization has called this convention for the purpose of 
establishing a great labor movement in this country on the solid foundation 
that has been laid during the past two and a half years; and, my friends, let 
no man believe that we can negotiate any peace with the American Federation 
of Labor until this organization is firmly established by this convention, that 
we may meet them on equal terms; not only on equal terms, but prove to them 
and to the American people, and especially labor in America, that the CIO is 
the most powerful labor movement there is in America. 

Those are the grounds upon which peace will be founded and a unified 
labor movement brought about in this country. As the Chairman of this con- 
vention has well said, this report of the committee leaves the door open. It is 
plain; there can be no misunderstanding of the position of CIO when this 
report is adopted. We leave the door wide open for a unified labor movement 
in this country; but we say we are not going to sacrifice the principles upon 
which the CIO has been founded and has been built to the tremendous pro- 
portions we have at this time. 

No delegate in this convention disagrees with the committee’s report on 
those matters. Let me say this to you, there is no man living who wants a 
unified labor movement more than I do. I was a member of the American 
Federation of Labor for more than 35 years, and we did not like to be kicked 
out, but there is something more fundamental than that, my friends, and that 
is the organizing of the unorganized workers in America. That is the para- 
mount question before this convention, and that is the reason why we must 
here in this convention establish our union on such a basis that we can carry 
on the phenomenal work of the past two and a half years. 

If the American Federation of Labor wants a unified labor movement, let 
them say to the CIO and to labor in this country: “We want a unified labor, 
as CIO does, without destroying a single labor union that has been founded 
in this country at any time.” And when they do that, my friends, there will be 
a unified labor movement in this country. 

This committee’s report is the best judgment of the men who have con- 
sidered this very important matter, not only in the light of a unified labor 
movement, but in the light of protecting the unions that have been established 
by the CIO. And I say to you, as one delegate to this convention, that the 
membership of the smallest union in the CIO is entitled to the same consider- 
ation and the same support as the largest and strongest union in the CIO. 

If there ever was a labor movement built anywhere in this world based 
upon the brotherhood of man it is this great CIO movement. The concern of 
one is the concern of all, and I say to you here again this morning, let us 
not confuse the reasons why this convention was called. A unified labor move- 
ment is one of the matters coming before the convention; it is here now, but 
the great problem coming before this convention is the organizing of the un- 
organized workers in America; and as the days go on and our organization 
carries on its work in organizing the unorganized workers of this country, 
each day we will be just that much stronger, and be given that much more 
recognition. So I say to you, let us adopt this report of the committee, which 
no one can find fault with who wants to be fair, who is in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; which no man can disagree with who does not want to de- 
stroy the unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor—let us adopt 
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this report and get down to work and lay our plans to carry on in this country 
of ours until every man and every woman who works is a member of a labor 
organization of their own choosing. 

Vice-Chairman Murray: Delegate Broun desires to offer an explanation in 
connection with the introduction of his motion. 

Delegate Broun: All I want to do is to withdraw the motion for delay 
until this afternoon. I wanted a discussion, and now we have a discussion. 
I understand that the report leaves the door open for a just peace, and this 
morning is better than this afternoon. Let us go ahead and have the discus- 
sion now. 

Delegate Quill, Transport Workers Union: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I will be very short in supporting the motion to adopt that part of the 
Officers’ Report. I will not attempt to add anything to what Delegate Van 
Bittner has said—I could not, even if I wished to—other than to state that I 
had the honor to be one of the committee of ten that went to Washington for 
some seven or eight weeks in the late months of 1937, and there sat with the 
generation-old committee that was given to us by the American Federation of 
Labor, and I am convinced that if we were speaking for only a half a million 
members, or if we were speaking for only one million workers, I am quite sure 
that we could have reached an agreement in Washington last year, but since 
we were speaking at that time for something close to three million workers, 
the top leadership of the American Federation of Labor could not afford to 
take us in, since we did not have any sound pension plan for the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

Of course we want peace. Every day since the day of the Sermon on the 
Mount the people of this world have wanted peace, one way or another; but 
unfortunately for the working class of the world it has been peace from the 
other point. 

We realize that this struggle is putting back the clock of progress, since 
we are unfortunate enough to have a split in the labor movement. We are 
aligned against the forces of reaction, and the princes of high finance in this 
country are bending over backwards to split and divide the workers, but the 
record as set out in the report of Chairman Lewis on yesterday and in his 
speech speaks for itself. 

Since the Committee for Industrial Organization was formulated we have 
organized into the ranks of a great industrial and democratically controlled 
organization something close to four million American workers. If this could 
be accomplished in the last three years, after 57 years of what William Green 
I suppose would call another noble experiment, if this could be accomplished 
in the last three years there is no power under God Almighty to stop us now 
from going forward with this great movement to organize the millions of 
unorganized workers throughout the length and breadth of this country. I was 
anxious that this report should come up this morning because of the dope 
stories going out to the press, because there was a danger that this conference 
would be turned into a wailing wall for peace. We all want peace; it is won- 
derful, but I don’t think the United Mine Workers of America are prepared 
to be cut up into twenty-five craft unions, and the steel workers are not pre- 
pared to be cut up into twenty-five craft unions, and I don’t think James 
Carey’s organization is prepared to be cut up into twenty-seven craft unions, 
nor the white-collar professional and office workers that we have organized 
should be put back again without organization; and I am speaking for the 
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transport workers’ union, and by God we will not be cut up; and that can be 
said for the other unions, such as the automobile workers and all the others 
down the line; the same can be said for every organization represented here. 

If we go back to. the American Federation of Labor we are going to go 
back united and not divided, and then when we do go back, there will be only 
one organization in this country, and that will not be Hutcheson’s or Tobin’s 
or Woll’s or Green’s, or any of the others—it will be controlled by the rank 
and file of the American workers, the same as the Committee for Industrial 
Organization is controlled today. 

We certainly want peace, but we want to accomplish it here after leaving 
the door open, after telling the world we are ready to negotiate; we want to 
go through with the very important point we came here for, to adopt a con- 
stitution and put this organization on a stable basis and to go forward to make 
the United States the banner country for organized labor. That is the way to 
achieve peace; that is the only way we can have real peace in the ranks of 
the American workers. 

Delegate Carey, Secretary of the Committee: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I would like to have the honor of making the shortest speech of the conven- 
tion. The CIO wants peace without pieces. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to this great convention, I am rising in support of 
the resolution as reported by the Committee on Officers’ Report. It will be a 
brief statement, made for the purpose of clarifying our position. The usual 
effort will, of course, be made to confuse the public mind as to the position of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization on this, one of the most important 
questions confronting the labor movement and the country. Our position, as 
I understand it today, is no different from our position of a year ago. Asa 
matter of fact, no different from the position which we took three years ago. 
It was not the act of those who organized the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization which has brought division in the labor movement. We made every 
effort, both before and after the organization of the CIO, to organize the un- 
organized workers within the fold of the American Federation of Labor. Our 
only guilt was that we were not satisfied to sit back with folded hands while 
the labor movement remained weak, ineffective, and in the process of disinte- 
gration. Instead, we insisted that the unorganized workers of this country 
must be organized. For that crime we were expelled from the American 
Federation of Labor and compelled to continue our work outside of its ranks. 
The last three years provide the best testimony of the correctness of our 
position. 

Here we are, a powerful, constructive labor movement. Not only has this 
movement brought millions of workers within our own fold, but our efforts 
have increased the membership and the power of the organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

In our conference in Atlantic City a year ago we initiated the move for 
peace and unity. You have heard in the report of your committee the proposals 
which were made to us as a condition for unity. To sum them up briefly, they 
amounted to an agreement to again participate in the disintegration of the 
American labor movement. We did not then consider and do not now con- 
sider that the acceptance of such proposals would lead to a unified labor 
movement. 

Delegate Fremming, Oil Workers International Union: Mr. Chairman and 
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delegates, of course we want peace, of course we want unity, and no one has 
worked harder to obtain that reasonable end than the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union. We have tried for peace since 1917, not since yesterday or last 
year. : 

If the will of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
is to be sustained the Oil Workers International Union would be a -part of 37 
separate and individual crafts. Perhaps you are acquainted with the fact that 
on two particular occasions the American Federation of Labor had for consid- 
eration in its convention the taking away, the cancelling of the charter of 
the Oil Workers International Union, because some boilermaker happened to 
find his way within our ranks. And who saved our situation with respect to 
its identity? I am mindful of that extraordinary leader of labor now not with 
us, Charles P. Howard, and our eminent Chairman, John L. Lewis, as being 
our real saviors before the Committee on Resolutions at both the San Fran- 
cisco and the Atlantic City Conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

I have been a continuous member of the American labor movement for 
twenty-six years August past. Much of that time has been spent in a craft 
union as a member of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. I 
still hold that membership, for some reason not known to myself. 

The report of the committee is not a casual report. The report of the com- 
mittee is predicated primarily on three months of exhaustive inquiries into the 
questions that would make possible unity and peace. I think it well that each 
delegate in attendance at this convention has in his possession a copy of the 
report of the Peace Committee with respect to the impossibility of obtaining 
any degree, first of peace and obviously, second, of unity. 

Every one of our members in the field, I am sure, wants unity, wants peace, 
wants a solidified labor movement of importance and value in this nation. 
Surely our union does. But we don’t want it at the expense of the fine condi- 
tions of employment that we have been able by collective bargaining to bring 
to the homes and the lives of the people that work gainfully in the great twelve- 
billion-dollar petroleum industry. 

That only came as a result of the industrial form of organization, and you 
can understand with me certainly with clarity that if we attempted or permitted 
the negotiation of thirty-seven separate international unions on the question of 
working conditions, wages and hours, we would have thirty-seven different 
types of wages, hours and working conditions. 

Yes, we want peace, we want unity, but we want unity with honor and 
unity that has for its purpose the protection of the people that we are presumed 
to represent at least, and that is the men and women who work gainfully in 
industry. 

Delegate Flaxer, State, County and Municipal Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I rise here to endorse wholeheartedly the proposals as present- 
ed by the Committee on Officers’ Report. I endorse those proposals because they 
enforce the continuous policy of the CIO on the question of peace. From the 
very inception it was not the CIO organizations that were responsible for a 
divided labor movement. From its very inception it was the CIO that took the 
first initial step toward peace. It has ever been true that since then it has been 
the CIO that has made continuous strenuous and tireless efforts toward peace, 
and I might say that the widespread sentiments for peace today are largely 
based and largely due to the fact that it was the CIO that has been initiating 
this campaign and program for peace. 
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So that these proposals today are merely a logical conclusion and a logical 
follow-up to the work of the CIO from the moment that it started to work. 
What are those proposals? It might be well for us to review very briefly that 
those proposals merely enforce the basic program of the CIO from its very 
beginning. It requests a peace only if it can be had on the basis of continuing 
this tremendous organizing campaign that has started and that has been suc- 
cessful. It asks for a peace only on the basis that in this organizing campaign 
we can have the industrial form of organization wherever possible and wher- 
ever feasible. And finally, it recognizes its responsibility to the work that it 
has done. 

We must not forget that in the three years of the CIO forty-two national 
and international organizations have appeared on the scene and are in existence 
—well-informed, functioning organizations, despite any slanderous remarks that 
may be made by leaders of labor in the American Federation of Labor. All of 
those organizations are functioning very well, having’ signed contracts. They 
have well-functioning organizations with officers and grievance committees. 
They are respected and dealt with by employers everywhere throughout the 
land. 

This responsibility the CIO has to these organizations, and it cannot defi- 
nitely accept a peace which will mean, in the words of our Chairman Lewis, dis- 
memberment alike to the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. We want peace, 
a peace which will insure the democratic existence of our organizations, just 
as they are founded today. Can we expect the democracy that we enjoy today 
in the CIO if we permit ourselves to slide into the American Federation of 
Labor without a fundamental program of peace? I think we cannot. 

I think all the delegates here will agree to that, and in consequence the 
program as laid down by the various committees working on this issue and 
working tirelessly, with genuine and honest effort, is the only program on the 
basis of which we can even think of unity in the labor movement. 

Delegate Mortimer, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates—As an automobile worker I want to say that we did at one time par- 
ticipate in what the American Federation of Labor is pleased to call unity 
and peace, but when we were going through that particular period there was 
no union to speak of in the automobile industry. We experienced this peace 
of death, in other words. We experienced a period in which the automobile 
workers, to put it in the plainest and simplest English that I know how, were 
sold down the river. We were first herded into federal unions and then we 
were supposed to be divided up into our various component parts. We have 
had enough of that kind of peace. We don’t want any more of it. Cer- 
tainly we want unity, certainly we want a unified labor movement. Who does 
not? As Brother Quill says, “It is beautiful,’ but you can no more go back 
in the American Federation of Labor under the old terms, in my opinion, the 
automobile workers can no more go back into that organization than you can 
unscramble an egg. It just isn’t possible. 

Since the coming of the CIO in the automobile industry it has meant that 
we have today in that industry a union that is responsive and that carries out 
the wishes of the membership, a union that has achieved for the automobile 
workers undreamed-of benefits. Who would have thought three years ago or 
even two years ago that the automobile workers would have been able to bring 
to its knees the most powerful corporation in this country? I attribute that 
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success and that movement to the stimulating influence of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 

In my opinion, and I know I speak the desires and the sentiments of the 
automobile workers, the Committee for Industrial Organization is the most 
hopeful movement, it is the greatest development and portends more for the 
future well-being of the American worker than anything that has happened in 
my lifetime or yours. We are for it, we are going down the line behind the 
CIO, and if the American Federation of Labor wants unity in the labor move- 
ment let us have unity on the basis of fairness and on the basis of an oppor- 
tunity for the development of the American labor movement along the lines 
that it must go if it is ever to mean anything. 

Delegate German, Vermillion County (Ill.) Industrial Union Council, and 
a member of the Typographical Union: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I know 
something about the fight that the Committee for Industrial Organization has 
been waging for the last three years. I know something about the influences 
that have been back of it to destroy the CIO, and I want to say today that 
you are making history. Not only the eyes of America but the eyes of the 
world are upon this convention. 

Three years ago the CIO made the headlines in the front pages of the 
papers of this country. Wars have come, riots have come, and the CIO today 
is still the greatest news item in the world, making the headlines of the front 
pages. And why? Because it is the most important question that has come 
before this country in its existence. 

Never before will it be found that leaders of a movement have betrayed 
their own organization, betrayed their own trust, and have been flaunted before 
the American public as heroes, while the men who were fighting for the work- 
ers of this country have been maligned, misquoted in every way, and the effort 
made to make it appear that they were selling someone down the river in- 
stead of going forward for this great American labor movement. 

What was the worst thing that ever happened to the labor movement? I 
will tell you what it was. It was when the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor transferred the fight of organization to the local fields and set mem- 
ber against member and father against son. They started a civil war and 
they will never live down the curse of it. That is what has been going on. 
There wasn’t money enough in the world to do what the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have done in causing a civil war among labor, and 
right here I want to support this report of the committee and say that if you 
do not stand back of that report you yourselves are doing the greatest in- 
justice to the workers that can he done. 

Here you are, you have leaders in the American Federation of Labor who 
are in disgrace with an organization that they have been affiliated with for 
years, but the leaders of the CIO, the leaders of the rank and file are back of 
them, and today you have that opportunity to give the lie to the press and to 
the world, to show that the workers of the CIO in this country are going to 
support their officers 100 per cent. I say, go down the line with them. 

Delegate Curran, President of the National Maritime Union: I don’t think 
I have to speak in support of this position of the CIO. I stand here before 
this convention as a member of a new-born organization, the National Mari- 
time Union. We have had some dealings with the American Federation of 
Labor. I think most of you are acquainted with those dealings we have had. 

Brother Fremming spoke of three months of negotiations. Other members 
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spoke of seven weeks, but I think we can safely speak of two years, and 
before those two years I think we can say we did not know the American Fed- 
eration of Labor existed, because they never told any members on the ships 
who their officers were, and we never got to find out, because we never attended 
any conventions and never had any elections. We had the same officers for a 
period of thirty years, and we had such provisions in the constitution that 
forbade elections of new officers. We had one officer in particular that made 
the statement that the membership of the organization wanted to take his 
office out of politics and wanted to make it a lifelong position, they didn’t 
want any election. 

We never saw any of those officers in any meetings elect any delegates. 
So I don’t think I need to rise in support of this position. The CIO is re- 
sponsible for our organization. Without the CIO we would not have been able 
to upset that bureaucracy that did nothing about correcting the conditions, but 
did everything about making their own conditions satisfactory. One of our 
officers bragged about the estates that he owned while the men on the ships 
did everything they possibly could to make better conditions and were denied 
even a voice on the floor. 

We had to send three members that we call “rank and filers” down to a 
convention of our own organization and sneak them into the convention and 
then have them thrown out before we even were recognized as a part of the 
organization. 

I think everyone knows our experiences of 1936 and 1937, when these same 
officers, leaders of labor, did the best job of scab herding that the ship owners 
could get done for them. They actually went out into the open and recruited 
the scabs for the ships when we had them struck—our own officers. So it is no 
wonder to me and no wonder to anyone that we scuttled that ship. 

We can say in summing this up that as far as our position is concerned, 
we subscribe to the old adage to beware of the Greek bearing gifts, but in this 
case we believe it is a case of not only beware of the Greek, but he hasn’t got 
any gifts in the first place. 

Delegate Huey, Birmingham, Alabama, Industrial Union Council: I had 
hopes that some of the other leaders of the labor movement down there would 
say something from the South as to the feeling of the members of the CIO 
in the South. We from the South, as well as other parts of this nation, are 
well pleased with the progress made by the CIO. We are not pleased with the 
attitude that the American Federation of Labor and its officials have taken in 
the South as well as other parts of the country. We in the South know that 
without the efforts put forth by the CIO and its committee there would have 
been no great increase in membership down in that section. 

The American Federation of Labor has done nothing except cry for peace. 
They have been on the wailing wall crying for peace, or at least we under- 
stood them to say “peace,” but I really think they said “pieces.” We want 
péace, we want unity in the labor movement, but we want it on the sound basis 
outlined in this report of the Committee on Officers’ Report. As Joe Curran 
said just a few minutes ago, we want peace, not pieces, and peace is what we 
are going to have if it is at all possible for us to secure it. 

When we look over this great delegation in this, our first Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO, we have new hopes of peace on a sound basis. I know 
of no other way that we can have peace in the labor movement and for the 
working masses of this nation than to adopt this committee’s report, and then 
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go forward with the perfecting of our organization and laying plans for the 
organizing of the unorganized masses of this nation. 

We in the South for many years have been without the protection of a 
labor organization. Thousands of workers in the Southland as well as in other 
parts of the country are awaiting the action of this convention, to find out if 
there will be a place for them so that they can have the protection of this great 
CIO labor movement, because the American Federation of Labor for many 
years has said to the people they claim jurisdiction over, especially in the build- 
ing trades, that they have more members now than they can find work for and 
they don’t want any new members. That was clearly demonstrated just a year 
or two ago when a large group of carpenters and bricklayers and others sought 
affiliation with their international unions in the building trades and sent the 
money in to the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America for a char- 
ter, and in a few days that money was returned. These men happened to be 
of the negro race. They were working in the building trades industry, but the 
local union in that section would not take them in as members, so they sent in 
for a charter, and their money was promptly returned with the statement that. 
“We do not deem it wise to issue such a charter at this time.” 

The building tradesmen in that part of the country want an organization 
and they cannot get into the local unions that now exist. I don’t know just 
how far we will reach with this organization. I hope we will be able to take in 
all unorganized workers who are asking for an organization and who can’t 
have the protection of it under the American Federation of Labor. 

Vice-Chairman Murray: The Chair recognizes Delegate Kennedy, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers and Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Delegate Kennedy: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates—In the words of 
President Broun, I think this discussion here this morning is very healthy in 
that it gives an opportunity to clarify the views of the officers and members 
of the organizations that make up the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

As a delegate from the United Mine Workers of America, which is the larg- 
est organization within the CIO, I think it well that the speaker might refer 
briefly, preliminary to my general remarks, to the membership of this organi- 
zation reported to this convention. 

On October 1, 1938, my office certified to President Lewis that our member- 
ship as of that date was 612,1134%4 members. I repeat that statement to this 
convention this morning, and I brand President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as an unmitigated liar when he makes the statement to the 
contrary. 

In my judgment one of the obstacles to peace in the labor movement of the 
country is the blind prejudice and hate of some of the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor—and I include in that number the President of that organi- 
zation. My friends, they are so blinded that they cannot think straight on the 
problem of peace or on other problems that concern the workers of this nation. 

If you hark back to the action of the San Francisco convention and the 
action taken with respect to industrial form of organization, you will find that 
the report of this committee is substantially in keeping with the resolution 
adopted by the San Francisco convention with respect to the industrial form 
of organization in the mass production industries in this country. Of ccurse, 
we all know that that resolution was nullified by misinterpretation at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor which fol- 
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lowed the San Francisco convention. Had the Executive Council at that time 
kept faith with the action of the San Francisco convention we would have had 
organization in the mass production industries of this country. But it was nul- 
lified and it was discarded, and they persisted in continuing their old policy of 
trying to organize the workers of this country on an obsolete form of organi- 
zation which is impractical and which will not meet the needs of our situation 
in modern industrial America. 

Now we might this morning in logic briefly run over what we have accom- 
plished during the past three years to ascertain what our position should be 
in entering peace negotiations. Our record fully justifies the statement that 
we should not enter peace conferences as an organization that had been defeated 
or that was impotent, but rather that we would enter such conferences as a 
victorious organization, not only victorious from the point of membership, but 
victorious from the point of achievement for that membership, victorious from 
the point of the ramifications of that victory as it has been spread into prac- 
tically every industry in this nation. 

I will take the state of Pennsylvania as an illustration. Previous to the 
start of the organizing campaign conducted by the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, outside of the United Mine Workers of America in Pennsylvania, 
the building trades and the teamsters’ organizations, and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, there was very little if any organization in the state. But 
as a result of the organizing program of the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, today Pennsylvania is without doubt the best-organized state in the 
union. And as a result of that, my friends, Pennsylvania has had the happy 
situation within the past two years, and especially within the last year, of going 
through this depression without any wage reductions occurring in any industry 
in the state of Pennsylvania. 

So that if we measure this organization not only by membership but by 
achievement we can naturally arrive at the conclusion that we must enter peace 
conferences on the basis of equality with the American Federation of Labor, 
and we can do that based upon the great record of this organization. It is my 
judgment that the formation of this organization on a permanent basis is a 
step toward peace, because, as one of the previous delegates pointed out, we are 
entering those conferences as equals, and in my judgment peace can be accom- 
plished on the basis of the report of this committee if the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will carry out the mandates of the San Francisco con- 
vention and bring about the industrial form of organization in these industries 
in the United States. 

I say to you, my friends, that the rank and file of the American Federation 
of Labor—and I know them as well as President Green or any other man in the 
American Federation of Labor—are for such a program. They are for such 
a program because they have been benefited. Even those in craft industries 
have been benefited as a result of the great work of this organization. It is 
my judgment that if you took two or three organizations out of the American 
Federation of Labor—and I will mention a few of them—if you took the 
teamsters, the printers and one or two other organizations out of the American 
Federation of Labor they would have nothing left. 

I am not going to take up any more of your time, but speaking as a dele- 
gate from the United Mine Workers, we are heartily in accord with this pro- 
gram. It is simple in its terms, it brings about a condition where if the A. F. 
of L. will subscribe to the first principles on this subject, unity in the labor 
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movement in this country can be brought about on the basis of the industrial 
form of organization as enunciated by the San Francisco convention of the 
A. F. of L. It is my judgment, my friends, that the great Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization and its affiliated units are in a better position today to 
bring a settlement about on the basis of its own principles than ever before in 
the history of its movement. This report, in my judgment, not only opens the 
door wide but it evolves a sort of revolving door to bring about that settlement 
and that judgment in keeping with our principles which are necessary for the 
future progress of the labor movement in this nation. 

Delegate Merrill, United Office and Professional Workers: I want to speak 
briefly in support of the committee’s report. When I first asked for the floor 
I had not yet heard Secretary-Treasurer Kennedy’s remarks, and much of what 
I wanted to say has already been said by him. 

My organization is one of the outstanding sufferers of the narrow policies 
of the American Federation of Labor, and one of the outstanding beneficiaries 
of the policies of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

I think the report of the Committee states the purposes of the CIO firmly 
and correctly, and at the same time, as Brother Kennedy has pointed out, 
leaves the door to unity wide open, and a door which is wide enough to permit 
the Committee for Industrial Organization to march into the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or to permit the American Federation of Labor to march into 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

On the other hand, while we state our position firmly and correctly, we 
must recognize that we here in this hall have an insight which is not necessarily 
shared in the same degree by the membership of either the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

Another favorable aspect of this report, which I consider statesmanlike 
in the way it has been presented, is the fact that the question of unity, while 
it is temporarily settled at this convention, is established as a permanent goal 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization upon a sane and practical basis. 

My own organization, while it has flowered under the leadership of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, is nevertheless at this time threatened 
by a concerted move on the part of major insurance companies to smash our 
organization by using the split in the American labor movement for the pur- 
pose of dividing the American workers as between the A. F. of L. and the CIO, 
and when we consider the widespread sentiment throughout the American 
working class for unity in the American labor movement, it is an ever glow- 
ing and burning question. 

On the other hand, I think the report of the committee clearly leaves the 
door open upon those who wish to actually unify the labor movement, and in 
the absence of such unification the growing power of the American working 
class must go on. 

Delegate Henry Johnson, Packing House Workers Organizing Committee: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to this historic CIO convention, I come from a 
union that certainly does want unity. We are the people who process the meat 
that everybody eats, and in a union that certainly does benefit by having unity 
in the labor movement. However, I come from a group of workers who have 
suffered most by the policies that are enunciated and practiced by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

I belong to a union, the International Bricklayers, Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers, and carried a card in the American Federation of Labor 
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for more than 13 years, and if anybody knows what it means to be in a dis- 
organized organization I do, and I know that in the American Federation of 
Labor, particularly in the building trades, for 18 years I know a group of 
Negro workers in Chicago who have been bombarding the doors of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for admittance, and have not been admitted to date; 
while, on the other hand, the first opportunity that the Negro workers, along 
with many other unskilled workers in America, have had to join a union and 
fight for collective bargaining has been since the establishment of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization under the leadership of John L. Lewis. 

The Packing House Workers Organizing Committee has in the last few 
months under the leadership of our great Chairman, Van A. Bittner, been able 
to organize more than 50 per cent of the packing industry. In this industry 
we have 38 to 40 per cent nationally that are Negroes. Certainly my union 
wants unity, but at the same time I would consider the proposals made by this 
committee, the Committee on Officers’ Report, an act of mercy to the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor should we receive a unanimous 
vote of the delegates to this convention. I further say that a unanimous vote 
at this convention will help the A. F. of L. to maintain peace in its own ranks, 
because since the establishment of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
there has been more peace in the A. F. of L. than there has been since its very 
inception. And today I think the greatest bulwark of peace is to continue to 
maintain unity in the CIO and to organize the unorganized workers still to 
be organized in the mass-production industries. This is the greatest guaranty 
for peace, and I would ask that you give a unanimous vote on the committee’s 
report. 

Delegate John B. Easton, West Virginia State Industrial Union Council: 
I will speak from the floor here as I am just going to speak a moment. This 
is a wonderful convention; there can be no question about that. 

I rise to support the committee’s report. However, I do believe we 
are laying too much stress on the question of peace. We have it in the CIO, 
and if the other fellow does not have it that is his hard luck. That is the way 
I look at that. 

I am reminded of a father who became very religious all at once and 
joined church. Then he induced his wife to join church, and then he induced 
his son and daughter-in-law to join the church. One night the minister called 
on him to pray. He said, “God bless me, my wife, my son John and his wife, 
we four and no more.” And that is exactly what some of the leaders in the 
American Federation of Labor have been doing. They have been blessing their 
own household and letting. their membership go. And the membership are 
resentful of that, and they are making it known all over the country. Down 
in our state we have had to turn a deaf ear and shut the door to thousands 
of workers that belong to the American Federation of Labor, and the building 
trades in particular, because we are not permitted to take them in yet—I don’t 
know whether we will be or not. That is the history down in our state. 

Those parties started this fight, and it is something like the old farmer 
and the little red bull. The farmer went out to his barnyard on a certain 
morning and the bull got mad and took after him, and he ran around the 
barn as hard as he could go, and every time he reached the corner he realized 
the bull was catching up with him. Pretty soon he was about to run out, and 
he just closed his eyes, and when he opened his eyes again he had outrun the 
bull and he was after the bull. When the bull discovered that he ran over into 
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the corner of the fence and stuck down his head and started to bawl, and the 
farmer went over and twisted his tail, and he said, “Bawl, damn you, bawl, you 
started it and I will finish it.” 

This committee has certainly shown intellect and keen perception in carry- 
ing on the activities of this organization and in carrying on the labor move- 
ment, and I believe they are headed in the right direction; and by the declara- 
tions here today of this powerful organization we are going to twist the tail 
and get the peace we are entitled to. 

Delegate Harry R. Bridges, International Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: I would like to add a voice from the West in support of the 
committee’s report. We have seen the labor warfare in its most bitter as- 
pects, and nobody desires peace in the labor movement more than our people 
in the West; and whether we know it or not this morning, all our leaders that 
have spoken on this question, and myself, are speaking just as much for the 
hundreds of thousands of American Federation of Labor rank and file as we 
are for the CIO rank and file. The proposition which has been offered, and the 
clear-cut, logical arguments in support of it, is just as acceptable to the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor as it is to us, and although our 
officers and our committees can only do a certain part of the work, and have 
done all they can, they are going to continue to do more. 

The rest of that report lies with the entire organization to put them into 
effect and to demonstrate them to the rank and file of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

We have had a little experience on this matter of unity and peace, and we 

have found that if we had moved one step toward the compromising of our 
principles we would have had no unity and we would have had no unions. That 
is the way it worked out. And if we start to move at this stage on the least 
compromise, in so far as the basic fundamental principles of the CIO are con- 
cerned, and what it is founded on, we will have no peace with the American 
Federation of Labor, we will have no support amongst their membership. 
Of course, we don’t expect any from their leaders, and therefore the com- 
mittee’s report not only in the words as they are laid out in that report, but 
the construction that has been clearly placed on it here today, leaves no mis- 
interpretation despite the fact that the press will do everything in their power 
to so misinterpret that report. 

We are bound to have peace. The labor movement in the country is being 
driven to that point. We recognize it; the membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recognizes it, although we do have a few who are not far- 
seeing enough, whose eyes are still shut tight for selfish reasons, that they 
don’t intend to recognize it. 

With the adoption of this report I know all the peopie in our area will be 
satisfied, because they are going to put it into effect. And that, coupled with 
the efforts of our leaders in their conferences, will bring us a peace that is 
not peace on paper, that is not peace of the written word, but the peace that we 
really want, the unity of the labor movement, the working together and the 
realization of the very things this organization was started for. 

I urge a unanimous vote in support of the report of the Committee on 
Officers’ Report. 

Delegate Charles Millard, United Automobile Workers of America: I 
move the previous question, at this time. 

The motion was seconded, and unanimously adopted. 
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Vice Chairman Murray: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. Those favoring that motion will please 
stand on their feet; those opposed will now please stand on their feet. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee has been adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote of the delegates attending this convention. 


CONVENTION PICTURE 


Vice-Chairman Murray: My understanding is that the photographer is 
here, and in accordance with the announcement made to the convention yes- 
terday afternoon a panoramic picture of the convention is to be taken this 
morning. If the delegates will please remain in their seats the photographer 
now can proceed to take the picture. 

Delegates will please remain seated and not move around the convention 
hall, in order that the picture may be taken at this time. 

(A panoramic picture of those present in the convention hall was taken.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 
(Resumed) 


PART II 


The officers of the CIO and the officers of the United Automobile Workers 
are to be congratulated upon the settlement of the controversy in the UAW 
as an outstanding example of statesmanship in the labor movement. 


Membership of the CIO 


There can be no clearer picture of the growth of the CIO than the outline 
of the membership of the CIO in the Officers’ Report. 

The manner in which the CIO office was able to meet the difficult task of 
servicing this large membership is a credit to all participating. Your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the labor movement owes a debt of gratitude to 
those who worked untiringly in perfecting the CIO administrative organization. 
The contribution of Director John Brophy should here be noted as most im- 
portant to the growth of the CIO. Walter Smethurst, Executive Assistant to 
the Chairman, should be commended on his able administration of the CIO 
field staff. 

Your committee recommends that the convention go on record that there 
shall be specially noted in the archives of the First Constitutional Convention 
of the CIO a testimonial to Charles P. Howard, Secretary of the CIO from its 
inception to his death. At a great sacrifice he served the cause in which he 
believed. This CIO that he helped build will stand as a monument to his work 
and devotion. 

Your committee recommends the adoption of this portion of the report. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


PART III 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Your committee carefully considered the financial report of the CIO 
covering the entire three-year period from the founding of the Committee for 
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Industrial Organization to November 1 of this year. Your committee wishes 
to emphasize three points concerning the report: 

The first is that from November, 1935, to June, 1937, the operations of 
the CIO were supported entirely by grants and advances from unions which 
believed in the cause of industrial organization. These advances were most 
generously and ungrudgingly given. 

Second, the CIO established a voluntary per capita tax in June, 1937, 
which so rapidly grew to provide a substantial income that by February, 1938, 
all expenditures of the organization were covered by its current income. 

Third, the ability of the CIO to transform itself from an organizing com- 
mittee operating on grants and advances to a great organization operating 
solely upon its current stable income establishes once and for all the perma- 
nent nature of the organization. The Chairman, Comptroller Bell, and the 
other Executive Officers of the CIO deserve high commendation for their able 
administration of CIO funds for the three-year period. 

Your committee moves the adoption of this portion of the report. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Secretary Carey: The Committee on Officers’ Report will be ready to con- 
tinue this report at the afternoon session. 

Vice-Chairman Murray: Secretary Brophy has some important announce- 
ments. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Times and places of committee meetings were announced, and other an- 
nouncements of a general nature were made by Acting Secretary Brophy. 

A motion was made to suspend the rules, and recess until 2:00 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Whereupon at 12:20 o’clock, p. m., the convention recessed until 2:00 


o’clock, p. m. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
The convention was called to order by Vice-Chairman Murray at 2:00 


o’clock. 
Vice-Chairman Murray: The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Report, for a continuation of that committee’s report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 
(Continued) 
Delegate Carey, Secretary of the Committee, continued the report as 
follows: 
PART IV 
PRESS AND PUBLICITY 
Your committee takes note of the highly financed campaign of slander and 
misrepresentation which has been directed against the CIO through the press 
and through the other opinion-forming channels controlled by anti-labor and 
reactionary employing interests. 
It wishes to commend the Chairman, the officers and the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the CIO on their efforts to counteract this propaganda through their 
public addresses and press statements, and through the pamphlet literature, 
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weekly Union News Service clipsheet and the other publicity and information 
services mentioned in the Chairman’s report. 

Your committee recommends that all such services be continued and ex- 
panded, to the extent that is financially possible and advisable, and that con- 
sideration be also given to making greater use of radio facilities to inform 
the public of the real aims and purposes of the CIO. 

It is recognized, however, that all our publicity efforts are severely handi- 
capped by the fact that most of the press of the country is a big business 
institution, financed and controlled by employing interests and used to pro- 
mote their interests rather than those of labor. 

The building of an effective labor press of large circulation is therefore 
a matter of first consideration and vital importance to the whole CIO, and we 
hail with gratification the steps already taken in this direction. 

The Committee wishes particularly to commend and congratulate Chair- 
man Lewis, Editor Len DeCaux and the rest of the editorial staff on the 
remarkable growth and success of the CIO News, as the national weekly organ 
of the whole CIO. 

We consider that this paper, with its facilities for publishing many dif- 
ferent special union and local editions, offers a medium through which CIO 
circulation may be pooled, with resultant economies for cooperating unions and 
without sacrifice of their special union interests. 

In this way the basis may be laid for eventual publication of a daily 
labor press devoted to reflecting and promoting the interests of all working 
people. 

In line with the suggestions in the report of Chairman Lewis the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Report makes the following specific recommendations: 

(1) That the resolution in the Chairman’s Report be adopted, authorizing 
the sending of the CIO News to all dues-paying members of directly affiliated 
local industrial unions, without extra charge to them, as part of the per 
capita dues they pay to the national office. 

(2) That state and city industrial union councils and local unions of the 
CIO, which may be publishing or considering publication of local labor papers, 
be urged to give first consideration to publishing such papers as special local 
editions of the CIO News. This arrangement gives them the benefits of local 
papers edited and controlled locally, but also carrying the national news and 
features of the CIO News, and enables them to add their support to the 
building of a great national CIO press. 

(3) That national and international unions and organizing committees 
be urged to give their support to the CIO News, by subscribing for their 
members to the national edition, or by adopting special editions of the CIO 
News as their official organs. 

Your Committee moves the adoption of this portion of the report. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s report. 

Editor Len DeCaux: Mr. Chairman and delegates, for the benefit of other 
labor editors present I might point out that the whole question of the labor 
press in general will be taken up by the Committee on Press and through 
resolutions before the Resolutions Committee. I just want to say a word on 
the CIO News. The trouble of this question of the labor press, as I see it, 
is that everyone is too much agreed about it. It is like the weather—everyone 
complains about it but nobody does anything about it. The tendency usually is 
to agree and to pass some motion, and to do nothing further about it. 
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But if you have read Chairman Lewis’s report, and from your own expe- 
rience, you will realize how serious this matter is organizationally for our 
whole movement. We are subjected to every kind of poison gas propaganda 
and to combat this propaganda we have many splendid labor papers, struggling 
labor papers, editors who are doing a wonderful job with very little financial 
backing. But in order really to combat this propaganda campaign we need a 
press which can go out and do battle with the press that is spreading out the 
propaganda against us. 

We had a meeting last night of the editors of CIO papers, educational di- 
rectors, and so on, and when I saw the crowd there and listened to the dis- 
cussion it made me think of some of the meetings in the early days of the CIO, 
when a lot of young people and a lot of older people with young ideas got to- 
gether and threw down a challenge to this idea that the big unorganized in- 
dustries could not be organized. Everybody agreed, of course, that those in- 
dustries should be organized. Resolutions were passed at every convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, but nothing was done about it until the 
CIO was started, until a new crowd of people came along and said, “It can be 
done.” 

It is the same way with the labor press. Everybody agrees that we need 
a bigger and better labor press. Resolutions are passed, but nothing very much 
is done, or rather nothing so much was done until the CIO came along, and 
for reasons very similar to those that prevented the organization of the 
unorganized. 

In the first place, you had in the American Federation of Labor craft 
separatism, every union a law unto itself and little concerned about the wider 
problems of the unorganized industries. The CIO came along and introduced 
a new and wider vision, the idea of pooling the strength of existing unions in 
order that all of their resources might be placed behind organization. 

Another reason was that old-fashioned methods were used until the CIO 
came along and streamlined organization. Now the same kind of reasons apply 
to the labor press, and if you had heard the expressions of your editors last 
night you would realize that you have gathered together a group of people who 
say the same thing about the labor press, that a real labor press can be built 
in this country if all of the unions will get behind it, will pool their strength, 
will take it up as a matter of common national concern, if modern methods 
of coordination, of syndication, of pooling and circulation, etc., are used, and 
generally if enough “oomph” is put behind it. 

I am not going to say much about the history and growth of the CIO News, 
which is very completely covered in Chairman Lewis’s report. I might just 
say that we started this paper with the idea that through it we might have a 
medium whereby all of the unions in the CIO and all of its members might have 
an opportunity to pool their strength, to mobilize their resources for the pur- 
pose of building an effective and a more attractive labor press, which even- 
tually we hope will actually compete with existing daily papers and magazines 
in sales on the news stands, etc. 

I want to call attention particularly to the reference to the local industrial 
unions that have no international organ of their own, but are directly affiliated 
with the CIO. A number of them already subscribe to the CIO News, but all of 
them, I think, should get this paper. They need an organ of their own to keep 
them closely in contact with the whole labor movement. 

Then I would also point to another point raised in the report, and that is 
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about local labor papers. We have many excellent labor papers. It has been 
the effort of the CIO publicity department to cooperate with these papers in 
every way possible, and we hope to continue to do that and to make that co- 
operation more effective. 

The report of the Committee on Officers’ Report simply recommends that 
the local industrial union councils and local unions which have no papers of 
their own give consideration to printing local editions of the CIO News, combin- 
ing the benefits of a local and national paper, and where there are already 
papers in existence we hope to continue every cooperation and if possible to 
increase this cooperation by extra services, by supplements, and to enable them 
to share in the benefits of cooperation and coordination. 

I think all of you realize we praise our papers, we kick to the editors and 
so on, but the editors are the first to recognize, as you would have heard last 
night, that the press as it stands today is not adequate to the job; that all of the 
unions have got to get behind considerably more promotion of this press. If 
this is done, we have a circulation of four million right now in the CIO, a tre- 
mendous advantage that no business publisher possesses. We have more than 
that, we have the loyalty and enthusiasm of the working people for their own 
press. I consider that the prospects are almost unlimited if we put the same 
effort and the same enthusiasm and the same modern methods of pooling our 
strength behind the building and the coordination of our labor press, and I con- 


‘sider that the day should very soon come, if that is done, when we can have 


rotogravure supplements, attractive illustrated magazines, a daily press. We 
are already considering various propositions along those lines that are made 
possible when you have a circulation of a million or so. 

Those are the prospects, and I can only plead with all the delegates here 
and with this convention in general that they do not let such resolutions as may 
be passed just remain resolutions, but that you act upon them and get in touch 
with us and we will give you all the information and all the cooperation we can. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report on this section was carried by 


unanimous vote. 
PART V 


EDUCATION 


Your committee notes with approval of interest expressed in the report 
in educational work and recommends that the incoming Executive Board give 
close attention to the expansion and coordination of educational and cultural 
activity through the facilities of the national headquarters. 3 

Many of the international unions have pioneered with excellent work in 
this field. Such activity is a most important part of the task of establishing 
unions on a permanent and continuing basis. 

Your Committee recommends the adoption of this portion of the report. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 


PART VI 


UNEMPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES 


The report describes the work done by the CIO headquarters and by the 
various affiliates in giving service to unemployed members. In the depression 
this activity has assumed a most important role in holding and increasing the 


membership. 
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The CIO has shown that it realizes the full responsibility of a labor move- 
ment for the unemployed for the first time in American labor movement. . 

The machinery established for this work is based upon the belief that un- 
employed union members and unemployed who are potential union members 
should be given service by the union of their industry in their time of great- 
est need. The principle has been established that unions should provide for 
service to all workers in their industry whether employed or unemployed. 
Special attention should be paid to the machinery established to effectuate this 
principle and to the most important role in such work played by the industrial 
union councils as a coordinating agency. 

Your Committee further most emphatically approves the section of the 
report in support of a works program to give every able-bodied unemployed 
a job. Direct relief is a vicious and demoralizing device for those who are 
willing and able to work. No public measures can be of more importance to 
the labor movement than provision by the government for jobs for every able- 
bodied unemployed. The CIO has established the four principles upon which 
such a program must be based. These are: 

1. All workers should be employed on work suited to their needs and skills. 

2. Projects should be socially necessary and productive. For example, 
housing, slum clearance, flood control, building of schools and hospitals, 
health measures, cultural and white-collar projects, and vocational 
training. 

3. Jobs should be given to those who need jobs, without requiring honest, 
decent, unemployed workers to degrade themselves as paupers. Those 
working short time in industry should be given at least enough supple- 
mental work to bring their income up to an American standard. 

4. The funds for this program should be so appropriated as to make pos- 
sible the meeting of current needs wherever and whenever they arise. 

Commendation should be noted for the work of the various affiliates in 
seeking to provide WPA jobs and relief for their members. Attention should 
be called to the cooperation provided by the CIO national headquarters in pro- 
curing these jobs and in the establishment of projects for special groups of 
unemployed. Ralph Hetzel, Unemployment Director, should be commended 
on his able services in the drafting and promotion of the CIO precedent-making 
unemployment program. 

It is recommended that the incoming Executive Board make provision for 
the continuation and expansion of this work. 


PART VII 


ECONOMIC REPORT 


Your Committee believes that the section on the economic background of 
unemployment deserves the careful attention of the delegates. It serves not 
only as a report to the Convention but also as a fundamental statement of 
economic policy for labor. 

The emphasis of the economic discussion is upon the essential importance 
to all society of full production and full employment. The answer to most of 
the serious difficulties which face the nation is such full employment and the 
goal of full employment'is one upon which there can be no disagreement. 

The report points out the essential importance of purchasing power. When 
it fails, depression and unemployment follow. It is pointed out that full pro- 
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duction can be reached only by increasing the purchasing power of the workers 
and their families with which they can buy the goods they produce. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the importance of government investment as 
a determining factor in economic prosperity. Government investment has two 
main functions. First, it provides for the alleviation of hardship and unem- 
ployment. Second, it provides a flow of money into investment and consuming 
channels to offset the failure of private investment. In this connection the 
chart on page 30 (Chart No. 2) shows most significantly the importance of 
Federal government investments. It shows that such investments were in 
large part responsible for the recovery up to the middle of 1937. It further in- 
dicates that the abrupt slashing of Federal expenditures contributed markedly 
to the rapid depression which began in the late summer of 1937. This chart 
clearly establishes the responsibility of government so to invest that it regu- 
lates the general flow of purchasing power towards continuing expansion. 

The discussion sets forth a general economic program which can turn tech- 
nological improvements from the creation of unemployment to the raising of 
the standard of living. It further points out the central importance of organ- 
ized labor and the reduction of hours and increase of wages brought about by 
organized labor in establishing a stable and expanding economic system. 

It is most important that organized labor carry on its work with a full 
understanding of the social importance of both its economic and political 
activity. 

The report points out that the CIO has been the main factor in the pre- 
vention of wage cuts in the depression which began in September, 1987. 

The report clearly shows that it is the responsibility of labor in coopera- 
tion with the government to guarantee that our economy shall be continually 
headed towards the goal of full production and full employment. It is rightly 
pointed out that such a goal can be guaranteed only by labor’s full participation 
in the administrative and legislative functions of the government. 

Your Committee moves the adoption of this section of the report. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Delegate Morris Yanoff, United Office and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica: I think one of the high marks of the CIO movement is the concern it 
has taken for the unemployed. In the A. F. of L. they used to divide their 
membership into two parts, the trade union members and the unemployed, and 
the chap who was out of a job not only felt the terrible feeling that comes from 
being out of work but also felt the separation between the employed union 
members and the unemployed, who were hardly considered as union members. 

The CIO, on the other hand, has made a special point of keeping the un- 
employed member a member in the full sense of the word. Particularly the 
CIO has encouraged the trade unions to lower the dues of the unemployed; 
secondly, it has encouraged the setting up of committees to advise the un- 
employed on the filing for unemployment benefits, and on the securing of 
relief and in every way tried to make them feel they were still part of the 
labor movement, and put up a fight for them in order to lessen the burden of 
unemployment. I think the CIO is highly to be commended for its splendid 
efforts on behalf of the unemployed. I particularly wish to commend that sec- 
tion of the report which refers to the economic causes for unemployment. Very 
often we trade union organizers, when faced with a lay-off, find the members 
saying to us, “Now, what is the Union going to do for us? We joined the 
Union for security, but the Union can’t fight against this lay-off.” 
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In pointing to the fact that business conditions and the lack of pur- 
chasing power is the cause for unemployment, we direct the attention of the 
trade union member from venting his misery on your local trade union to an 
understanding of the underlying factors of unemployment, and bring him 
into a movement to remedy the underlying causes for his unemployment. 

I think it is a splendid contribution to our ability to mobilize the un- 
employed people around the movement for unemployment insurance and WPA 
jobs and for every measure that will relieve the unemployment problem, such 
as raising the purchasing power of the masses of the people. 

I think the section on unemployment in the CIO report should be made a 
part of the educational movement in every trade union. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


PART VIII 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The report on the work of the legal department of the CIO provides a 
clear picture of the extensive services which have been rendered to the organi- 
zation and its affiliates. The General Counsel, Mr. Lee Pressman, and his 
assistants, Mr. Joseph Kovner and Mr. Anthony Wayne Smith, are to be 
commended upon their efficient and effective services. They have established 
a model for legal services in the labor movement. 

An exceptional service has been rendered in relation to the operations of 
the National Labor Relations Act. The legal department has handled a vast 
amount of cases before the Board in a brilliant manner. It has in addition 
provided information and advice to officials and attorneys of affiliates both 
through conferences and through letters and bulletins. The publication of 
“Protect the Wagner Act” and “Why the Wagner Act Should Not Be 
Amended” and the discussion by the department of the Act has helped clarify 
the issues which have been raised concerning the Act. 

The department has continuously worked for the support of the funda- 
mental purposes of the Act and to prevent amendment to it. 

Any amendment to the Act at this time is filled with serious danger to 
the whole structure of collective bargaining as established under the Act. Not 
only has the Act been under attack by big business interests and anti-union 
employers, but certain officials of the American Federation of Labor have 
vented their spleen upon the Act when they have been caught violating its 
provisions through collusion with employers. They seek to deflect the Board 
from its fundamental purpose of promoting collective bargaining to the service 
of their narrow, partisan interests. 

Your Committee recommends that the Committee on Resolutions be in- 
structed to prepare appropriate resolutions opposing the amendment to the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and calling upon Congress to double the appro- 
priation for the National Board to provide a larger staff. 

In addition to the work in connection with the National Labor Relations 
Act a number of legislative activities have been carried on in protecting labor’s 
interests and before government agencies. 

Your Committee moves the adoption of this portion of the Officers’ Re- 
port. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 
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PART IX 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The report dealing with the activity of the Committee on Legislation dis- 
cusses the work of the Executive Officers of the CIO on behalf of important 
labor legislation, such as guaranties of collective bargaining in government 
contracts, maritime legislation and the Wage and Hour Bill. 

The report further recommends necessary measures to be enacted for the 
guaranty of collective bargaining in government contracts, for the improve- 
ment of maritime conditions, for the limitation of the use of the National Guard, 
for the study of the effects of technological unemployment, for the elimination 
of industrial espionage and vigilante committees and for the improvement of 
the Wage and Hour Act. The Committee recommends the approval of these 
recommendations to be turned over to the Committee on Resolutions to prepare 
appropriate resolutions. 

The CIO is to be commended upon the efforts of the Committee on Legis- 
lation to coordinate the legislative interests of the CIO and of its affiliated 
unions in Federal legislation. It is essential in order to maintain our present 
legislative gains and to guarantee progress in the future that the activity of 
the Committee on Legislation in promoting CIO legislative work be expanded. 

The success of affiliated unions in utilizing these services indicates that 
all affiliates would profit by bringing their problems on Federal legislation to 
the attention of the Committee on Legislation. A vast amount of legislation 
is needed to protect and advance the cause of labor in this country. It has 
become the task of the CIO to see that this legislation is enacted and protected. 

Your Committee recommends the adoption of this section of the report. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


PART X 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


The establishment of a Committee on Housing under the CIO is a most 
important development in the labor movement. Adequate housing for low-in- 
come workers in America is one of our most pressing problems. Therefore the 
Committee on Officers’ Report commends the effective work done by the Com- 
mittee on Housing to promote State and Federal housing legislation and in 
the dissemination of information to the various affiliates on present housing 
legislation. The publication of “Labor’s Program for Better Housing” is the 
first full statement by a labor movement of an effective housing program. The 
efforts of Anthony Wayne Smith, Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
Housing, are to be highly commended. 

Your Committee calls attention to the policy established by the Committee 
on Housing calling for an enabling act in every state, a local authority in 
every city and town and at least one labor representative in every housing 
authority. Full representation of labor in every housing authority is a most 
important guaranty of proper administration. 

The report recommends certain changes in appropriations to the Housing 
Authority and your Committee recommends that this be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for appropriate action. 

Your Committee moves the adoption of this section of the report. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 
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PART XI 
SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 


Outstanding in labor’s legislative gains were the laws pertaining to Social 
Security. The Social Security Committee of the CIO played a large and im- 
portant part in studying the legislation passed and in recommending further 
Social Security legislation. The Committee has been most helpful in pro- 
viding information to affiliates on Social Security legislation. The work of 
Joseph Kovner, Executive Secretary of the Committee, in this connection has 
been noteworthy. 

The report gives a clear outline of present laws pertaining to unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age assistance, health service, and industrial hygiene. 
It is most important that these services be promoted. 

Your Committee recommends the continuation and expansion of this work. 
Specific recommendations are made concerning a future program. Your Com- 
mittee recommends their adoption and reference to the Committeee on Resolu- 
tions for the preparation of appropriate resolutions. 

Your Committee moves the adoption of this section of the report. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


PART XII 
WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


Realizing the importance of wage and hour legislation your Committee 
recommends the adoption of this section of the Officers’ Report and recom- 
mends that the Executive Officers be authorized to provide adequate facilities 
for service to meet the needs of the affiliated organizations under the Act. 


CIO PRODUCTS AND UNION LABEL 


Your Committee gave due consideration to that portion of the Officers 
Report pertaining to CIO products and union label. It is very important that 
the general public and the members of the CIO have a knowledge of the prod- 
ucts that are made under fair labor conditions. . Effective machinery should 
be established to promote the use of the union label to identify CIO goods and 
CIO-operated services. 

Your Committee heartily concurs in the report and recommends that the 
Executive Officers be authorized to establish a department devoted to the 
collection and coordination of information dealing with CIO-made products and 
services. 

Your Committee recommends the adoption of this section of the report. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


, 


PART XIII 
CONCLUSION 


This entire report provides the most eloquent testimony to the nature of 
the leadership of the CIO, the untiring energy and penetrating intelligence 
with which the officers of the CIO have pursued the aim of organizing the un- 
organized. 

Especial attention should be called to the magnificent services of the Vice 
Chairmen, Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman. They have not only carried the 
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burden of their own organizations, they have also built up two of the great 
new affiliates of the CIO. They have, in addition, given most generously of 
their abilities to administrative and policy matters of the CIO. 

Your Committee recommends the seconding of the thanks of the Chair- 
man to the officers of the CIO, the officers of its affiliated unions, its regional 
directors and field workers for the part they have played and the work they 
have done. We, likewise, extend appreciation to the clerical staff, to our at- 
torneys, to our research workers and other technicians for their loyal services 
and their superlative ability in their respective tasks. 

There is one man above all others to whom the workers of this nation and 
the world must owe undying gratitude. Under his leadership what was three 
short years ago only a dream and a hope has now become a magnificent reality. 
Under his guidance a vast. wave of enthusiasm for industrial organization has 
been directed safely through many perils into solid, lasting, democratic labor 
organizations. His leadership has not only been for labor but has provided 
an example of statesmanship for all the progressive forces in the nation. 

And so your Committee with deep feeling recommends the acceptance of 
the Officers’ Report which has described the CIO, the monument to industrial 
unionism and its leader, Chairman John L. Lewis. 

(There was prolonged applause and enthusiastic demonstration by the 
delegates following the submission of the report of the committee, and the 
delegates insisted upon a speech by Chairman Lewis.) 


CHAIRMAN JOHN L. LEWIS 


Chairman Lewis: You know, delegates, I think I feel about the same as 
you do; but I am rather surprised at this demonstration. I am surprised that 
you delegates would participate in it. Don’t you know that you are applaud- 
ing a dictator? Don’t you know that the CIO is merely a dictatorship, and 
that the Chairman of it set himself up in office without your will and contrary 
to your desires? Surely this is an unseemly action on your part. That must 
be true, because I read it in the papers as late as yesterday; and if it is in the 
papers it must be true. 

You know it is a sheer waste in another way. You have actually wasted 
more energy in this convention this afternoon standing up and shouting and 
marching around the convention hall than the America Federation of Labor 
has expended in 57 years. 

Do you not know that these unseemly demonstrations are never done in 
the A. F. of L? And don’t you know that if we could bottle up this energy 
that is here in this convention and is being expended in this way it would bring 
into the organization thousands of new members? Therein lies the difference 
between our movement and that highly respectable movement that has become 
so respectable that it is afraid to do anything except criticize the CIO. 

The strength and idealism and inspiration that is reflected in the member- 
ship and leadership of the CIO comes from the wellsprings of the hearts of 
the workers of this country. The workers of this country want representa- 
tion, they want organization, they want participation, they want protection, 
they want employment, and they are going to have those things through the 
leadership and the instrumentality of this new labor movement that you are 
forging here. 

If there are still abroad in the land today and tonight some who still 
believe that the Committee for Industrial Organization is merely a self- 
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centered group who have set themselves up in order to exploit the workers of 
this country, just let them wait a few hours now and we will soon have a 
constitution, and we will soon be respectable. If respectability in that sense 
is to be an asset, if they just wait a few hours until this convention has time 
to deliberate on the matter, the CIO will be a constitutional instrumentality 
and agency for the workers of this country. 

You know the only reason we have not had this convention before is 
because the representatives and the members and the leaders and the officers 
of our affiliated organizations have been so busy in trying to organize the 
unorganized that they could not stop long enough to assemble resolutions and 
to adopt a constitution. But now that will be done, and I don’t know what 
our critics will then say about us in order to demonstrate the fact that we 
are not as other men. But regardless of what they may say, the CIO is a 
living instrumentality, drawing its inspiration from the wellsprings that lie 
in the hearts of the delegates of this convention, and the men and women back 
home will carry on, carry on, carry on! 

Chairman Murray: The motion is to adopt that part of the report which 
was read to the convention by Secretary Carey about a half-hour ago. Those 
favoring the motion to adopt that portion of the report will say “aye.” Con- 
trary minded, “no.” 

The motion is adopted. Secretary Carey, of the Committee. 

Secretary Carey: Before being so rudely interrupted, I was about to say 
that this completes the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report, respectfully 
submitted by unanimous vote of the members of this committee: 

Homer Martin, Chairman 
James B. Carey, Secretary 
Jonathan Eddy 
Joseph Curran 
Roy Lawrence 
Jacob Baker 
Samuel Wolchok 
Powers Hapgood 
Murray Weinstein 
Frank Grillo 
Committee on Officers’ Report. 


The committee moved the adoption of the report as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

The committee was then discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

Chairman Lewis in the Chair. 

Delegate Huey, Birmingham (Alabama) Industrial Union Council, an- 
nounced that printed copies of the CIO song book had been presented to the 
delegates and asked Delegate Frankensteen, of the United Automobile Workers, 
to lead in the singing of the song dedicated to Mr. John L. Lewis. 

The audience joined in the singing, led by Delegate Frankensteen. 

Chairman Lewis: Chairman Broun, of the Committee on Press, will make 
the report for this committee at this time. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESS 


Delegate Broun, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the following 


report: 
The Committee on Press recommends the development and support of the 
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labor press and feels that its growing success will depend upon its ability to be 
lively and readable as well as educational. In dealing with the press and radio 
news in general all CIO members are urged to analyze the handling of labor 
news and to learn to distinguish between headlines and the body of the story. 
Much of the dirty work in the dissemination of misinformation goes on through 
headlines. 

A striking object lesson can be had by studying some of the newspaper 
coverage of the CIO convention here in Pittsburgh. Some papers are more 
factually fair than others but we must make up our mind to accept the fact 
that the press in general is slanted both editorially and in news treatment 
against labor. 

The Committee wishes to stress the importance of the press and pub- 
licity departments of the CIO unions and to urge the full cooperation of all 
members to insure their efficient functioning. 

We consider that the question of the press ties in with the educational 
activities of the unions and we wish to urge all possible expansion of educa- 
tional facilities by the CIO and that special attention be given informing mem- 
bers on the role of the press and an intelligent use and understanding of it. 

Still it is the press and radio news by which the great body of Americans 
are informed or misinformed and we have got to get along with it as best we 
can until the labor press has gone well beyond its present development. 

The union member must school himself in learning to read between the 
lines and even to develop a sense of realizing just what it is that many news- 
papers leave out. 

Freedom of the press confers upon the publisher the privilege of printing 
what he pleases and throwing away what he pleases. It is a traditional right. 
But there is another traditional right. The reader has every right to send 
letters to the editor complaining about news coverage and editorial bias. This 
is an old American custom. We advise CIO adherents to avail themselves of 
their undoubted right to their part in insisting that the integrity of the news 


must be preserved. 
Heywood Broun, Chairman 


Len DeCaux, Secretary 

J. B. S. Hardman 

Charles Ervin 

Vin Sweeney 

Bob Cruden 

John Tate 

Ellis Searles 

Saul Mills 

Corby Paxton 
Committee on Press 


The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote of the con- 
vention. 

Chairman Lewis: I express the thanks of the convention for the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate Kennedy, Chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Delegate Kennedy, Chairman of the Committee: Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has prepared a very simple constitution, democratic in principle, and 
we believe one that will be responsive to the needs of the organization. If 
there is no objection from the convention the secretary will read the entire 
constitution, then take it up seriatim for consideration and action by the con- 
vention, 

Delegate Kovner, Secretary of the Committee, read the proposed consti- 
tution in its entirety. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman presided during a portion of the time while the 
committee’s report was being read. 

The proposed constitution as recommended by the committee is as fol- 


lows: 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 


PREAMBLE 


The Committee for Industrial Organization formed in November, 1935, 
presented a program to the unorganized workers of this country. In less than 
three years a magnificent record of achievement and overwhelming mass sup- 
port established the Committee for Industrial Organization as the most power- 
ful and progressive labor force in this country. Active organizing campaigns 
in the mass production and basic industries have brought into being unions 
with millions of members in unorganized industries. 

A new freedom has been brought by the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation to American workers and it has forged the instrumentality whereby 
labor will achieve and extend industrial and political democracy. 

For the purpose of providing a permanent basis for the continued achieve- 
ment and success on behalf of the workers of America, this constitution and 
the principles embraced therein have been adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name 


This organization shall be known as the “Congress of Industrial Organi- 


zations” (CIO). 
Article II.—Objects 


The objects of the organization are: 

(1) To bring about the effective organization of the working men and 
women of America regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality, and to unite 
them for common action into labor unions for their mutual aid and protec- 
tion; 

(2) To extend the benefits of collective bargaining and to secure for the 
workers means to establish peaceful relations with their employers, by form- 
ing labor unions capable of dealing with modern aggregates of industry and 
finance; 

(3) To maintain determined adherence to obligations and responsibilities 
under collective bargaining and wage agreements; 

(4) To secure legislation safeguarding the economic security and social 
welfare of the workers of America, to protect and extend our democratic in- 
stitutions and civil rights and liberties, and thus to perpetuate the cherished 
traditions of our democracy. 
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Article III. —Affiliates 


Section 1. The Organization shall be composed of affiliated national and 
international unions, organizing committees, local industrial unions and in- 
dustrial union councils. 

Sec. 2. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to local industrial unions 
by the Executive Board. The Executive Board shall issue rules governing the 
conduct, activities and affairs of local industrial unions. It shall be the duty 
of the Executive Board to combine local industrial unions into national or inter- 
national unions or organizing committees. Any local industrial union or group 
of local industrial unions may request the Executive Board to authorize such 
combination. The decision of the Executive Board may be appealed to the 
convention. 

Sec. 4. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to industrial union councils 
by the Executive Board. Industrial union councils shall be organized upon a 
city, state or other regional basis as may be deemed advisable by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and shall be composed of the locals of national unions, inter- 
national unions and organizing committees, and local industrial unions and 
local industrial union councils within the territorial limits of such council. It 
shall be the duty of national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees to direct their locals to affiliate with the proper industrial union coun- 
cils. It shall be the duty of all local industrial unions and local industrial 
union councils to affiliate with the proper industrial union councils. The 
Executive Board shall issue rules governing the conduct, activities and affairs 
of industrial union councils. 

- Sec. 5. The number of members in each national or international union, 
organizing committee, and local industrial union for any purpose under the 
constitution shall be the number of members for which per capita dues have 
been paid and the number of members for which exoneration has been granted 
by the Executive Board, pursuant to the constitution. It shall be the duty of 
each affiliate to furnish reports to the Organization showing its membership. 

Sec. 6. No affiliate shall be suspended or expelled, except upon a two-third 
vote at the convention. This provision may not be amended except by a two- 
third vote at the convention. 


Article IV.—Officers and Executive Board 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President, two Vice Presidents 
and a Secretary. Each officer shall be a member of an affiliate, shall be elected 
by a majority of the votes cast at each regular convention, shall serve for the 
term of one year and shall assume office immediately upon election. In the 
event that more than two candidates are nominated for any one of the fore- 
going offices, and no one candidate receives a majority of the votes cast, all 
except the two candidates receiving the highest votes shall be eliminated from 
the list of candidates, and a second vote taken. 

Sec, 2. In the event of a vacancy in the office of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent or Secretary by death, resignation or otherwise, the Executive Board by 
majority vote of all of its members shall determine the successor, who shall 
serve the unexpired term, or until a successor for the unexpired term is chosen 
at a special convention, which may be called for that purpose. In the event of 
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such a vacancy in the office of the President, the Secretary shall within ten 
days from the date of the vacancy call a special meeting of the Executive 
Board upon ten days’ notice for the purpose of determining the successor. 
Sec. 3. The convention shall elect the Executive Board which shall be 
composed of one-member from each affiliated national and international union 
and organizing committee. Each such affiliate shall nominate one of its duly 
qualified officers for such membership to the Executive Board. The President, 
Vice Presidents and Secretary shall be members of the Executive Board by 


virtue of their office. 
Sec. 4. National headquarters shall be maintained at Washington, D. C. 


Article V.—The Duties of the Officers 
President 


Section 1. The President shall preside over the convention and meetings 
of the Executive Board, exercise supervision of the affairs of the Organization, 
and function as the chief executive officer. 

Sec. 2. The President shall interpret the meaning of the Constitution and 
his interpretation shall be subject to review by the Executive Board. Between 
sessions of the Executive Board he shall have full power to direct the affairs 
of the Organization, and his acts shall be reported to the Executive Board for 
its approval. 

Sec. 3. The President shall have authority, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board, to appoint, direct, suspend or remove, such organizers, repre- 
sentatives, agents and employees as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. The President shall make full reports of the administration 
of his office and of the affairs of the Organization to the convention. 


Vice Presidents ° 


Sec. 5. The Vice Presidents shall assist the President in the performance 


of his duties. . 
Secretary 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cause to be recorded the proceedings of all con- 
ventions and all sessions of the Executive Board. He shall have charge of and 
preserve the books and records, files, documents and effects of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall perform such other duties as may be assigned 
to him by the President or the Executive Board. 


Article VI.—Duties of the Executive Board 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall enforce the constitution and carry 
out the instructions of the conventions, and between conventions shall have 
power to direct the affairs of the Organization. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board may establish bureaus and departments and 
create such committees as may be necessary to the affairs of the Organization. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall make the necessary arrangements for 
the maintenance of financial books and records, the receipt of all funds due the 
Organization, the deposit, investment, holding and disbursement of such funds. 
The Executive Board may appoint such employees as may be necessary for 
these purposes. Real estate necessary to the affairs of the Organization may 
be acquired, held, leased, mortgaged and disposed of by the Executive Board in 
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the names of the officers, and their successors in office, as trustees for the 
Organization. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board members shall attend all regular and special 
meetings and shall perform such duties as may be assigned to them. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least two regular meetings each 
year. Special meetings of the Board shall be convened by the President when 
necessary or when requested by a majority of the members of the Executive 
Board. A quorum of the Executive Board shall be a majority of the members. 
Questions coming before the Executive Board shall be decided by a majority 
vote of its members present at a quorum, except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution. Any member may demand a roll call vote on any question, and 
in such event, each Executive Board member shall cast as many votes as there 
are members of his affiliate. The number of members of each affiliate for sucb 

‘ purpose shall be determined as of the month preceding the month in which the 
meeting is held. Where a roll call vote is taken, the officers shall have no 
vote except the President who shall cast the deciding vote in the case of a tie. 

Sec. 6. Any dispute between two or more affiliates may be submitted to 
the Executive Board which shall make such recommendations to the parties in 
dispute as it shall deem advisable and report to the convention. 

See. 7. The Executive Board shall have the power to file charges and con- 
duct hearings on such charges against any officer of the Organization or other 
member of the Executive Board, on the ground that such person is guilty of 
malfeasance or maladministration, and to make a report to the convention rec- 
ommending appropriate action. The Executive Board must serve such officer 
with a copy of the written charges a reasonable time before the hearing. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Board shall have the power to investigate any situa- 
tion involving an affiliate on the ground that such affiliate is conducting its 
affairs and activities contrary to the provisions of the Constitution, and to make 
recommendations to the affiliate involved and to make a report to the con- 
vention. 

Sec. 9. The Executive Board shall provide for the regular audit of the 
books and accounts of the Organization. 

Sec. 10. The Executive Board shall report its actions, decisions and man- 
agement of the affairs of the Organization to the convention. 

Sec. 11. The members of the Executive Board shall be paid all legitimate 
expenses incurred in performing their duties as members of the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Board shall have the power to adopt such rules, 
not inconsistent with the Constitution, as it may deem necessary to carry out 
its duties and powers, 

Article VII.—Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be the supreme authority of the Organiza- 
tion and except as otherwise provided in the Constitution, its decisions shall be 
by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. A convention shall be held each year during the months of Octo- 
ber or November at a time and place designated by the Executive Board. The 
Executive Board shall give at least 30 days notice of the time and place which 
it so designates. Special conventions may be called upon 30 days notice by the 


Executive Board. 
Sec. 8. The Call for a special convention must include a statement of the 
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particular subject or subjects to be considered at the convention and no other 
business shall be transacted at such convention. A special convention shall be 
governed by the provisions for regular conventions. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the delegates seated shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership 2 delegates 











Over 5,000 membership 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership § 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership’ 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership 8 delegates 


Over 150,000 
Over 200,000 


membership 
membership 


9 delegates 
10 delegates 





Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international 
union, organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the 
convention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the 
opening date of the convention. The Secretary shall submit to the convention 
a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each affiliate 
is entitled. 

Sec. 9. Questions may be decided by a division or show of hands. A roll 
call may be demanded by the delegates representing thirty (30) per cent or 
more of the total number of votes at the convention. 

See. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, 
which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall be re- 
tained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary, and no cre- 
dentials shall be accepted later than ten days prior to the opening date of the 
convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor of 
the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on cre- 
dentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of 
the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as dele- 
gates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights and 
privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 
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Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secr_tary, who shall sort and distribute 
them among the chairmen of appropriate committees. 

Sec. 14. The President shall appoint, prior to the opening date of the 
convention and subject to the approval of the convention, such committees as 
are necessary to conduct the affairs of the convention. Such committees shall 
meet before the opening date of the convention and shall proceed to consider 
all resolutions, appeals, reports, and constitutional amendments submitted to 
the convention. 

Article VIII.—Revenue 


Section 1. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
shall pay on or before the 15th of each month, for the preceding month, a 
per capita tax of five cents per member per month. 

Sec. 2. Each local industrial union shall pay on the 15th of each month, 
for the preceding month, a per capita tax of fifty cents per member per month. 
The local industrial unions shall also pay to the Organization one-half of the 
initiation fee received by such local industrial union from its members, which 
payment to the Organization shall in no case be less than $1 per member. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board may exonerate any national and international 
union, organizing committee and local industrial union from the payment of 
per capita tax due to the Organization for any month for the members in 
good standing of such affiliate who are unemployed due to strike, lock-out or 
other involuntary cause. 

Sec. 4. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a certificate of affiliation, shall 
pay to the Organization the sum of $25. 

Sec. 5. Each industrial union council shall pay to the Organization an 


annual fee of $25. 
Article IX. 


This constitution, except as otherwise provided, may be amended by a 
majority vote at the convention. 


Article X. 


This constitution shall become effective immediately upon its adoption at 
the first constitutional convention of the Organization. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: You have heard read the proposed constitution 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The Secretary will now read the 
report seriatim and we will vote on each article separately. 

Delegate Kovner, Secretary of the Committee, read that section of the 
report under the heading, “Preamble,” as follows: 


PREAMBLE 


The Committee for Industrial Organization formed in November, 1935, pre- 
sented a program to the unorganized workers of this country. In less than 
three years a magnificent record of achievement and overwhelming mass sup- 
port established the Committee for Industrial Organization as the most power- 
ful and progressive labor force in this country. Active organizing campaigns 
in the mass production and basic industries have brought into being unions with 
millions of members in unorganized industries. 

A new freedom has been brought by the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
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zation to American workers and it has forged the instrumentality whereby 
labor will achieve and extend industrial and political democracy. 

For the purpose of providing a permanent basis for the continued achieve- 
ment and success on behalf of the workers of America, this constitution and the 
principles embraced therein have been adopted. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name 


This Organization shall be known as the “Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions” (CIO). 

Secretary Kovner moved the adoption of this section as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Article II.—Objects 


The objects of the Organization are: 

1. To bring about the effective organization of the working men and women 
of America regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality, and to unite them for 
common action into labor unions for their mutual aid and protection; 

2. To extend the benefits of collective bargaining and to secure for the 
workers means to establish peaceful relations with their employers, by forming 
labor unions capable of dealing with modern aggregates of industry and finance; 

3. To maintain determined adherence to obligations and responsibilities 
under collective bargaining and wage agreements. 

4. To secure legislation safeguarding the economic security and social wel- 
fare of the workers of America, to protect and extend our democratic institu- 
tions and civil rights and liberties, and thus to perpetuate the cherished tradi- 
tions of our democracy. 

Secretary Kovner moved the adoption of this section of the constitution. 

Delegate Rathborne, American Communications Association: I would like 
to move that this section of the constitution be recommitted, so the delegates 
can appear before the Constitution Committee and discuss this section. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: I hear no second to that motion. 

Delegate Curran, National Maritime Union: I seconded that motion to 
recommit, and I would like to raise a question on procedure. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: What is your point? 

Delegate Curran: The point is that on the preamble of the constitution 
and the objects pointed out in the constitution, it is a very simple matter to 
adopt those specific points. There will probably be unanimous agreement on 
these, but as we proceed through the constitution I believe there are points 
and clauses that the delegates should have a period of time to study before 
acting upon them, and I want to raise the question with the Constitution Com- 
mittee if it would not be possible for the delegates to have copies of the 
constitution so that we may study it and be able to go along more intelligently 
on it. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The rules proposed here are those that you will 
find in most of the constitutions of our national and international organiza- 
tions. The Chair feels that there is ample opportunity to discuss these mat- 
ters right here at this session of the convention. 

Any further discussion. If not, we will vote on the motion to adopt. 
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A Delegate (Name not given): May we have that read again? 

Secretary Kovner read the proposed Article II. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The motion is to adopt. 

Delegate Mickelsen, Madison, Wisconsin, Industrial Union Council: I may 
be a little confused on the question of procedure. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The procedure, according to the rules adopted 
by this convention, Rule 7, is as follows: 

“Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior consider- 
ation. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put until 
the introducer of the subject is given an opportunity to speak on the 
question.” 

You will always vote on the proposal of the committee. Of course, if you 
vote it down the other motion will be in order. The vote right now is on the 
motion to adopt. 

Delegate Rathborne: I made a motion to recommit and it was duly sec- 
onded. The reason I made that motion is that there is possible conflict between 
that section of the constitution and the constitution of our own organization. 
I made the motion to recommit so that I could appear before the committee 
and try to straighten it out and see if there is conflict or not. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The Chair feels that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations should accept its own constitution and then have our affiliates 
adjust themselves accordingly. They cannot possibly try to adjust our con- 
stitution to any of the constitutions of our affiliated organizations. 

Delegate Bridges, Longshoremen: Speaking in support of the motion to 
recommit, the question was raised here that we have not had a copy of the 
constitution. A delegate from a particular union may find some conflict with 
a recommendation as made. Others of us may wish to add and strengthen or 
extend that particular preamble. We can go through the procedure of doing | 
it from the floor, which is a very difficult procedure, and I think the easier 
way and the way that will save time and not create confusion is to allow the 
representatives of any national organization to appear before the committee 
and try to add or at least discuss any thoughts they may have on the consti- 
tution. As yet they have not had that opportunity, and that is the reason I 
support the motion to recomit. 

Delegate Kennedy, Chairman of the Committee: May I say this, that the 
objects set forth in this constitution are very plain and simple. They have been 
read two or three times, and in our judgment they do not conflict with any 
constitution of any international organization, and where it does that part of 
the constitution of that particular organization as applied to its own members 
would govern, and not this constitution. 

We are not dealing with regard to the membership of affiliated unions with 
respect to the relationship between them and their international unions. We 
are dealing with the problem of bringing about a constitution for this organi- 
zation, and. I believe that the objectives set forth here are in keeping with all 
the principles enunciated by any international organization or committee affilia- 
ted with the CIO. 

We are not writing a constitution for international unions. They have their 
own constitutions and they govern in so far as their membership is concerned. 
We are writing one for this organization. 

We had meetings last night up until midnight and past midnight. We met 
today and we scrutinized all of the resolutions, and I think the objects set forth 
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here are so plain and simple that recommitment to the committee is absolutely 
unnecessary. I am opposed to recommitment. 

Delegate O’Donnell, Contra Costa County, California, Industrial Union 
Council: This report is brought before you without a copy of something that 
has been read. I am taking the same position Joe Curran took. It is fine, I 
have a great deal of confidence in our leaders. Probably they are the intelli- 
gentsia, but I believe at the same time we should have a copy of this report 
before us. We know these men have worked hard and we appreciate their 
work, but I have been brought up on the Coast in this movement, where the 
rank and file know what is going on, through our able leader, Harry Bridges. 

If there are propositions to be voted on, as I told you this morning, I would 
like to read the words, because I am probably not as intelligent as some of the 
others. But when I go back to my organization, even though I misinterpret 
those words when I read them, I want to tell them what was on the program 
before I voted, and I do not want to adopt something we would be stuck with 
for the rest of our lives. 

In all due consideration of this committee I still take that position. I would 
strongly oppose going through this constitution and adopting these measures 
that might be controversial. We are all in favor, we know, of the program out- 
lined in the preamble, it is just what we want, but at the same time as long as 
I have a voice I know the boys back home will back me up in objecting to the 
procedure now being followed. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The question has been called for. 

The vote was taken on the motion to adopt Article II as read. 

In a viva voce vote the Chair declared the section adopted. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: I haven’t heard any division called for. The 
Chair has declared the motion carried on the vote. The vote right now is to 
adopt the unanimous report of your committee. 

Those in favor of adopting Article II of the constitution will signify by 
saying “Aye’’; those opposed, “No.” The “Ayes” seem to have it. You may call 
for division. 

A division was called for, and a standing vote was taken. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The motion has been carried. The article is 
adopted. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The Chair desires to make the following state- 
ment. The proposed constitution as recommended by the committee will appear 
in today’s printed proceedings. We will therefore at this time ask for a report 
from the Committee on Resolutions, and will follow up on the other tomorrow. 

The Committee on Resolutions is not quite ready to report. The Secretary 
has some communications to read. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Acting Secretary Brophy read a number of congratulatory messages, 
which will be found with others of a similar nature in the appendix at the 
end of this record. 

A motion was made to suspend the rules and adjourn until tomorrow at 
9:30 o’clock, a. m. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

At 4:25 o’clock, p.m., the convention stood adjourned until Wednesday, 
November 16, 1938, at 9:30 o’clock, a. m. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 16, 1938. 


The convention was called to order at 9:45 o’clock a. m., by Vice-Chairman 
Hillman. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Acting Secretary Brophy read a large number of telegrams and commu- 
nications, most of them of a congratulatory nature. These, with others like 
them, will be found in the appendix at the end of this record. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: We shall now proceed with the report of the com- 
mittee on the proposed constitution. Chairman John L, Lewis will make a 
statement to the convention at this time. 

Chairman Lewis: A word to the convention on the constitution. The 
Committee on Constitution is presenting to the convention its best thought 
and its recommendations. These recommendations come after study, analysis, 
conference and consideration. The committee has conferred with numerous 
representative delegates; it has conferred with the executive officers. This 
report comes as the unanimous recommendation of the committee of ten 
members, and it has the unanimous recommendation of those officers and dele- 
gates who have been consulted. That work is necessarily done to crystallize 
viewpoints. It is done after resolutions are sent in from local unions in ac- 
cordance with the call and invitation. It is done after everyone who has 
had an idea on the constitution has had an opportunity to send in their 
ideas in writing or through conference with the committee that has been in 
this city since last Wednesday. 

Now comes to the convention this report of the committee. It is a simple 
constitution and a democratic constitution. There are certain major points 
in the constitution. One is its democracy in the creation of a governing board 
for the organization, a representative board composed of representatives from 
each affiliated organization. It conveys a grant of authority to the Board 
and to the officers, and at the same time fixes the limitations of that authority, 
beyond which an officer and a board may not go, and creates a right of appeal 
to the convention from those acts. In addition to that it undertakes to sug- 
gest the election of officers without salaries, assuming that the convention 
will select officers who may be paid by their affiliate organizations for the 
one year between this convention and the next one. This constitution as 
recommended by the committee is merely a common sense crystallization of 
democratic rules of procedure for an organization to be governed for one 
year. 

Now, on procedure. Under the rules of this convention, adopted by this 
convention, the convention is obligated to pass on these recommendations of 
the committee. The report may not be amended or recommitted or tabled 
until this convention expresses itself on the merits of the recommendation of 
the committee. Any delegate may oppose or support any section of this 
constitution, and after the convention rejects a proposed section it becomes 
the property of the convention subject to amendment, recommitment, change, 
modification, or to be tabled, as the convention wills. 

The whole purpose of committees to examine a subject is to create a 
committee, the members of which are more or less experts on a subject, to 
crystallize the viewpoints and thoughts and opinions, and set them down in 
concrete form. The convention basically and inherently has the right of that 
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expert opinion from the committee, and the convention cannot undertake under 
those circumstances to let the amendment of a man who merely has an idea 
destroy the work of a committee or change the whole subject of debate from 
the committee’s report to his own personal idea. That is the basic idea of 
parliamentary rules, and those are the rules under which this convention is 
operating. 

I say these things to the convention this morning so that there may not 
be any misunderstanding. There can be no amendments to this committee’s 
report until the convention has expressed itself on a section, and the rules 
will not be changed, and it will not help any delegate to rail against the 
rules, and we do not propose that the time of the convention shall be taken 
by delegates in filing protests against the rules or alleging they are not being 
given an opportunity to present their viewpoint merely because they come 
in conflict with the rules. No reason why the convention in an orderly fashion 
cannot proceed with the adoption of this constitution, with every latitude for 
debate, with every right to present a viewpoint, giving to this convention the 
inherent right it possesses to say “Yes” or “No” on the basis of the propo- 
sition to accept or reject a report of one of its own committees. 

I hope there will be no further misunderstanding on this subject, and I 
make these suggestions in order to illuminate the whole question so that 
the consideration of this matter may proceed with all decorum and in due form. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The Secretary of the Committee will now pro- 
ceed with the reading of the constitution. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Delegate David J. McDonald, a member of the Constitution Committee, 
proceeded with the reading of the proposed constitution, as follows: 


Article III—Affiliates 


Section 1. The Organization shall be composed of affiliated national and 
international unions, organizing committees, local industrial unions and in- 


dustrial union councils. 
The motion to adopt Section 1, Article III, of the Constitution was carried. 


Article III 


Section 2. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees by the Executive Board. 

The motion to adopt Section 2, Article III, of the Constitution, was car- 
ried. 

Section 8. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to local industrial 
unions by the Executive Board. The Executive Board shall issue rules gov- 
erning the conduct, activities and affairs of local industrial unions. It shall 
be the duty of the Executive Board to combine local industrial unions into 
national or international unions or organizing committees. Any local indus- 
trial union or group of local industrial unions may request the Executive 
Board to authorize such combinations. The decision of the Executive Board 
may be appealed to the convention. 

The motion to adopt Section 3, Article III, of the Constitution, was carried. 

Section 4. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to industrial union 
councils by the Executive Board. Industrial union councils shall be organized 
upon a city, state or other regional basis as may be deemed advisable by the 
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Executive Board and shall be composed of the locals of national unions, inter- 
national unions and organizing committees, and local industrial unions and 
local industrial union councils within the territorial limits of such council. It 
shall be the duty of national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees to direct their locals to affiliate with the proper industrial union coun- 
cils. It shall be the duty of all local industrial unions and local industrial 
union councils to affiliate with the proper industrial union councils. The Ex- 
ecutive Board shall issue rules governing the conduct, activities and affairs 
of industrial union councils. 

Delegate McDonald: I move the adoption of Section 4, Article III, as read. 

Delegate Walter Frisbie, Lake County, Indiana, Industrial Union Council: 
I think this should be rejected by the body and sent back to the committee 
for a little tightening up. I represent a local industrial union council, and 
we have found that we do not get the fullest cooperation from the various 
CIO organizations we feel we should receive. One large group particularly 
has not only refused to cooperate with us as they should but has even used 
their power occasionally to attempt to unduly influence some of our policies. 

The sentences I am referring to that I do not believe are tight enough 
are particularly the last couple of sentences, “It shall be the duty”—only the 
duty—“of all local industrial unions and local industrial union councils to 
affiliate,” and so forth. We believe that these gentlemen should be obliged 
to affiliate. It should not be made merely a duty; it should be made a com- 
pulsion. The most important part of these local and state activities is made 
up of our local councils and state industrial union councils. They coordinate 
our programs and policies in such a manner we can work more effectively as 
a bloc of the CIO rather than as individual unions; and as this is written it 
does not compel them, and we believe it should compel them. 

For that reason I believe it should be sent back to the committee for a 
little tightening up so that the industrial union councils and state councils 
may be assured of complete cooperation of all CIO affiliates. 

Chairman Kennedy: Speaking for the committee, I might say for the 
delegate who just spoke that we agree with him in principle, but you just 
cannot make this compulsory in this constitution, and we have gone as far 
as we could in language to try to have the moral effect of requiring affiliation. 
You run into the constitution of international organizations, and our experi- 
ence over a number of years is that where they have had similar clauses in 
previous constitutions that you could never require local unions to affiliate. 
You cannot use compulsion with regard to this matter because there are 
many local unions who are in a position where it is not to their advantage, 
possibly, to affiliate; and, my friends, we have gone just as far as we can 
without using the word “compulsion” in this constitution, and the committee 
gave very careful consideration to it. In fact, we heard representatives from 
some unions who appeared before the committee, and you just cannot go any 
further than the language we have in this report. 

Delegate Alex Sarno, Oak Hill, West Virginia, Industrial Union Coun- 
cil: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, first I disagree slightly with the last 
words of the Chairman of the Committee, that they have used words 
as far as possible to take care of this problem. Now, my suggestion is going 
to be—you may say it is small, slight and immaterial, but I think if we 
can take a step just as far as we can in making it compulsory upon the local 
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unions to affiliate, that within the next two years this building would not 
be large enough to house the convention of the CIO. 

I am not going to consume much time, but I want to cite just a few con- 
ditions that exist in the territory where I am. The parts where they have 
good central bodies have good elections, they have a better organization, and 
they carry out their contracts. In the parts where the central council is 
weak, they fell down in the recent elections; and the social set-up is governed 
by the reactionaries and the corporations. 

My suggestion is that this part I have referred to should be elaborated 
upon a little further, by putting in the words “carry out the financial obliga- 
tions therewith,” and then it would have the effect upon the local unions of 
paying their per capita. 

I am informed that this is a fact, that a delegate in this convention 
representing two industrial councils is here upon his own expense. So if we 
are going to take care of the work in the future to meet the intensive 
campaign that is being carried on by the enemies of labor politically and 
economically, we need that social structure of the industrial council in the 
small city. 

So, therefore, I suggest that in that section following the recommenda- 
tion, with respect to affiliation, that there be included the words, “To carry 
out all financial obligations therewith.” 

Therefore, I am in favor of voting down this particular section and re- 
committing it to the committee. 

Delegate Henry Johnson, Packing House Workers Organizing Committee: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I can understand how the members who spoke 
on the question of rejecting this article feel. I think we have a greater 
problem than making it compulsory on the part of these local unions to 
affiliate to the industrial councils. We have the problem that is before us 
as a body and as international unions and organizing committees, to estab- 
lish new industrial councils in those cities where they are not established, 
and to establish industrial councils in those states where they are not estab- 
lished. 

I would be opposed to compelling local unions to affiliate with industrial 
union councils. I think the whole concept of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization is that we shall have democracy, and I think this article cer- 
tainly proposes democracy, so if we are going to have democracy we certainly 
can’t come here and try to compel anyone. 

I feel if the industrial union councils are organized and functioning prop- 
erly they will be able to attract all local unions to affiliate with them and 
pay their per capita tax. I think that is the argument that has been used 
to build this great CIO, and therefore I would urge that we proceed to vote 
to adopt this article unanimously. 

(The question was called for by a large number of delegates.) 

The motion to close debate was adopted. 

The motion to adopt Section 4, Article III, was carried by a very large 
majority. 

Article III 

Section 5. The number of members in each national or international union, 
organizing committee, the local industrial union for any purpose under the con- 
stitution shall be the number of members for which per capita dues have been 
paid and the number of members for which exoneration has been granted by 
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the Executive Board, pursuant to the constitution. It shall be the duty of each 
affiliate to furnish reports to the Organization showing its membership. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article III 


Section 6. No affiliate shall be suspended or expelled, except upon a two- 
third vote at the convention. This provision may not be amended except by 
a two-third vote at the convention. 

This section of the Constitution was unanimously adopted. 


Article IV—Officers and Executive Board 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President, two Vice Presidents and 
a Secretary. Each officer shall be a member of an affiliate, shall be elected by 
a majority of the votes cast at each regular convention, shall serve for the 
term of one year and shall assume office immediately upon election. In the 
event that more than two candidates are nominated for any one of the fore- 
going offices, and no one candidate receives a majority of the votes cast, all 
except the two candidates receiving the highest votes shall be eliminated from 
the list of candidates, and a second vote taken. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt this section of the committee’s 
report. 

Delegate Kulis, Sugar Refinery Workers’ Local No. 276, Baltimore: I rise 
to a point of information. What provisions are made in this section for a 
treasurer? 

Chairman Kennedy: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that is covered in a 
subsequent part of the constitution where the Executive Board is set up as 
the unit in the organization responsible for the financial control of the organ- 
ization, just as it is now. 

The motion to adopt this section of the Constitution was carried by unani- 


mous vote. 
Article IV 


Section 2. In the event of a vacancy in the office of the President, Vice 
President or Secretary by death, resignation or otherwise, the Executive Board 
by majority vote of all of its members shall determine the successor, who shall 
serve the unexpired term, or until a successor for the unexpired term is chosen 
at a special convention, which may be called for that purpose. In the event 
of such a vacancy in the office of the President, the Secretary shall within ten 
days from the date of the vacancy call a special meeting of the Executive 
Board upon ten days’ notice for the purpose of determining the successor. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article IV 


Section 3. The convention shall elect the Executive Board which shall be 
composed of one member from each affiliated national and international union 
and organizing committee. Each such affiliate shall nominate one of its duly 
qualified officers for such membership to the Executive Board. The Presi- 
dent, Vice Presidents and Secretary shall be members of the Executive Board 
by virtue of their office. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt this section of the Constitution. 

Delegate Zonarich, Aluminum Workers: It states here in this section that 
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the Executive Board shall be composed from each national and international 
and organizing committee. There are probably some national organizations 
that only have one representative, and there are probably national organiza- 
tions who do not have their full quota of representation, and some of the dele- 
gates will probably leave before the convention is concluded. This provides 
that each national or international organization shall nominate from their 
respective organizations a member to the Executive Board. The question I 
raise is, how will these organizations with only one delegate nominate their 
member to the Executive Board? 

Chairman Kennedy: Mr. Chairman, it will require some one member to 
submit the nomination to the convention. The Constitution Committee can 
do nothing about that. It requires the physical presence of somebody here 
from that organization to submit the nomination, and that one man can cast 
the entire vote of its delegation, based on membership in the convention. It 
is not confined to any particular delegate vote, but a membership vote. 

While I am on my feet I just want to make another explanation with re- * 
gard to some of the points raised in the committee with respect to the make- 
up of this board. The Executive Board, under this arrangement, will be com- 
posed of about forty-one members. There were some objections to the effect 
that the board was too large, that it should be cut down, but the committee 
feels that each organization should be represented. 

Then the question of representation for industrial councils, state and 
otherwise, was brought to the attention of the committee, and it is our judg- 
ment that it would be very difficult to break down into geographical units in 
the country any basis for the election of representatives on the board. We be- 
lieve that the President, the two Vice Presidents and the Secretary, who are 
also members of the board, can be construed as representatives of these other 
industrial unions and state industrial councils. You have a board of forty- 
one members, which, I believe, can be properly classified as a parliament of 
labor, and it will be in a position to properly handle any question affecting 
any branch of the Congress of Industrial Unions in any part of this country. 
We believe it is constructive in every way. 

The motion to adopt Section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution was car- 


ried. 
Article IV 


Section 4. National headquarters shall be maintained at Washington, 
D. C. 
This section of the Constitution was unanimously adopted. 
Article V—The Duties of the Officers 
President 
Section 1. The President shall preside over the convention and meetings 
of the Executive Board, exercise supervision of the affairs of the Organiza- 
tion, and function as the chief executive officer. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Article V 


Section 2. The President shall interpret the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and his interpretation shall be subject to review by the Executive Board. 
Between sessions of the Executive Board he shall have full power to direct 
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the affairs of the Organization, and his acts shall be reported to the Execu- 
tive Board for its approval. 
This ‘section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Article V 
Section 8. The President shall have authority, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Board, to appoint, direct, suspend or remove such organizers, 
representatives, agents and employees as he may deem necessary. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Article V 
Section 4. The President shall make full reports of the administration 
of his office and of the affairs of the Organization to the convention. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Article V—Vice Presidents 
Section 5. The Vice Presidents shall assist the President in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
; Article V—Secretary 
Section 6. The Secretary shall cause to be recorded the proceedings of all 
conventions and all sessions of the Executive Board. He shall have charge of 
and preserve the books and records, files, documents and effects of the Organ- 
ization. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Article V 
Section 7. The Secretary shall perform such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him by the President and Executive Board. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Article VI—Duties of the Executive Board 
Section 1. The Executive Board shall enforce the constitution and carry 
out the instructions of the conventions, and between conventions shall have 


power to direct the affairs of the Organization. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 
Section 2. The Executive Board may establish bureaus and departments 
and create such committees as may be necessary to the affairs of the organ- 
ization. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Article VI | 
Section 3. The Executive Board shall make the necessary arrangements 
for the maintenance of financial books and records, the receipt of all funds 
due the Organization, the deposit, investment, holding and disbursement of 
such funds. The Executive Board may appoint such employees as may be 
necessary for these purposes. Real estate necessary to the affairs of the Or- 
ganization may be acquired, held, leased, mortgaged and disposed of by the 
Executive Board in the names of the officers, and their successors in office, as 


trustees for the Organization. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
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Article VI 


Section 4. The Executive Board members shall attend all regular and 
special meetings and shall perform such duties as may be assigned to them. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 


Section 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least two regular meetings 
each year. Special meetings of the Board shall be convened by the President 
when necessary or when requested by a majority of the members of the 
Executive Board. A quorum of the Executive Board shall be a majority of the 
members. Questions coming before the Executive Board shall be decided by 
a majority vote of its members present at a quorum, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the Constitution. Any member may demand a roll call vote on any 
question, and in such event, each Executive Board member shall cast as many 
votes as there are members of his affiliate. The number of members of each 
affiliate for such purpose shall be determined as of the month preceding the 
month in which the meeting is held. Where a roll call vote is taken, the officers 
shall have no vote except the President who shall cast the deciding vote in 
the case of a tie. ' 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 


Section 6. Any dispute between two or more affiliates may be submitted to 
the Executive Board which shall make such recommendations to the parties in 
dispute as it shall deem advisable and report to the convention. 


This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 


Section 7. The Executive Board shall have the power to file charges and 
conduct hearings on such charges against any officer of the Organization or 
other member of the Executive Board, on the ground that such person is 
guilty of malfeasance or maladministration, and to make a report to the con- 
vention recommending appropriate action. The Executive Board must serve 
such officer with a copy of the written charges a reasonable time before the 
hearing. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt this section of the Constitution. 

Delegate Henderson, Cannery and Agricultural Workers: For purposes of 
clarification of the record, I would like the Chairman of the Committee to ex- 
plain whether this refers to the activities of the officers as members of the 
Board, or whether it refers also to their activities within their own organiza- 
tions? In other words, does this section limit itself to passing judgment 
and acting on the basis of their activities in relation to the Executive Board, 
or does it refer to their activities also within their own organizations? 

Chairman Kennedy: Mr. Chairman, in answer to the query it only applies 
to such officials as may be in the Congress of Industrial Organizations and in 
their relationship to that organization. It would not apply in their own par- 
ticular international or other unions. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
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Article VI 


Section 8. The Executive Board shall have the power to investigate any 
situation involving an affiliate on the ground that such affiliate is conducting 
its affairs and activities contrary to the provisions of the Constitution, and 
to make recommendations to the affiliate involved and to make a report to 
the convention. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 


Section 9. The Executive Board shall provide for the regular audit of 
the books and accounts of the Organization. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 


Section 10. The Executive Board shall report its actions, decisions and 
management of the affairs of the Organization to the convention. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 


Section 11. The members of the Executive Board shall be paid all legiti- 
mate expenses incurred in performing their duties as members of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VI 


Section 12. The Executive Board shall have the power to adopt such rules, 
not inconsistent with the Constitution, as it may deem necessary to carry out 
its duties and powers. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII—Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be the supreme authority of the organi- 
zation and except as otherwise provided in the Constitution, its decisions shall 
be by a majority vote. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 2. A convention shall be held each year during the months of 
Cctober or November at a time and place designated by the Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall give at least 30 days notice of the time and place 
which it so designates. Special conventions may be called upon 30 days notice 
by the Executive Board. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt this section of the Constitution. 

Delegate Bridges, Longshoremen: I wish to oppose this part of the 
Constitution. It provides: that the Executive Board shall designate within 30 
days the place of meeting of the convention. It seems to me there should be 
more time in designating the place of the convention if possible. As I see it, 
it should be done from one convention to another. I have a very definite 
reason for suggesting this. Many of the unions cannot afford to have large 
delegations. If they know sufficiently long in advance where the convention is 
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going to be held, they will be able to elect large or small delegations according 
to where the convention is to be held. For example, if we decide to hold the 
next year’s convention in San Francisco or on the West Coast somewhere, we 
can change the number of delegates that any union might elect, providing we 
know it here, but if we only have thirty days to decide how many delegates we 
are going to elect and where they have to go, it puts a burden upon many 
small unions that are far removed from the scene of the convention. 

I would like to see this referred back to the committee so that we can set 
the time and place of the convention at one convention for the following one. 

Chairman Kennedy: You will notice in this report it says at least thirty 
days shall be given. There is no reason why the Executive Board cannot 
give 60 days. 

With regard to fixing the exact convention city at the convention, your 
committee is of the opinion that sometimes a convention may select a conven- 
tion city and it may be the proper city in which to hold the convention, but 
something may. happen in that particular city which may cause the convention 
to decide not to go there, and we believe that this clause is sufficient to take 
care of any situation, such as Delegate Bridges brought attention to. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by a practically unanimous 
vote. 

Article VII 


Section 3. The Call for a special convention must include a statement of 
the particular subject or subjects to be considered at the convention and no 
other business shall be transacted at such convention. A special convention 
shall be governed by the provisions for regular conventions. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 4. A majority of the delegates seated shall constitute a quorum. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each mem- 
ber. Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 
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Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled to 
one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to rep- 
resent them. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt this section of the Constitution. 

Delegate Cain, Maine State Industrial Union Council: There is no pro- 
vision in this section for the election of alternates to this convention, and 
in the case of state and local industrial councils there is only one delegate. 
A later provision of the Constitution states that credentials will not be ac- 
cepted later than ten days preceding the opening of the convention. This 
may leave any state council or local industrial council without a vote at a 
convention. I should like to see some sort of protection for those unions 
which have only one vote. 

I, therefore, move the rejection of this section. 

Chairman Kennedy: Any union affiliated with this organization can elect 
its delegates and they can also elect alternates if they care to. There is noth- 
ing here to prohibit that, but an alternate is not a delegate unless he takes 
the place of some bona-fide delegate elected by that organization, but there 
is no provision here for seating alternates. That is a matter that is left to 
the judgment of the organizations electing their own delegates. It is in their 
hands, not ours. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 
Section 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 8. The number of members of each national and international 
union, organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the 
convention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the 
opening date of the convention. The Secretary shall submit to the convention 
a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each 
affiliate is entitled. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 9. Questions may be decided by a division or showing of hands. 
A roll call may be demanded by the delegates representing thirty (30) per cent 
or more of the total number of votes at the convention. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, 
which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall be 
retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary, and no creden- 
tials shall be accepted later than ten days prior to the opening date of the 
convention. 

This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
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Article VII 


Section 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor 
of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on creden- 
tials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of the 


convention. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights and 


privileges of elected delegates but without vote. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 18. All resolutions, appeals and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secretary, who shall sort and distribute 


them among the chairmen of appropriate committees. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VII 


Section 14. The President shall appoint, prior to the opening date of the 
convention and subject to the approval of the convention, such committees as 
are necessary to conduct the affairs of the convention. Such committees shall 
meet before the opening date of the convention and shall proceed to consider 
all resolutions, appeals, reports and constitutional amendments submitted to 


the convention. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VIII—Revenue 


Section 1. Each national and international union and organizing com- 
mittee shall pay on or before the 15th of each month, for the preceding month, 


a per capita of five cents per member per month. 
This section of the Constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Article VIII 


Section 2. Each local industrial union shall pay on the 15th of each 
month, for the preceding month, a per capita tax of fifty cents per member 
per month. The local industrial unions shall also pay to the Organization one- 
half of the initiation fee received by such local industrial union from its mem- 
bers, which payment to the Organization shall in no case be less than $1 per 
member. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s report. 

Delegate Bridgewater, Bag Workers and Allied Trades, Local Industrial 
Union No. 35, Philadelphia: On this question of 50 cents per capita tax, we 
have been faced with that since we have been organized, and we have found 
up to the present time that it has been an impossible job to pay that 50 cents. 
Consequently, we have been running down to Washington trying to make deals, 
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doing everything in our power to get away from the 50 cents per capita, so 
that we could carry on our organization in Philadelphia. 

Now a provision is made here for exceptions. They are not very specific. 
I guess that means from now on you will continue to go down and make 
deals again. 

I do know the local industrial unions in and around Philadelphia have not 
paid the 50 cents per capita tax. They have been dealing up there with a bunch 
of reactionaries, and they have needed all the money they could get their 
hands on to carry on organization and propaganda. Many a time we have 
been faced with lay-offs. That cut down our income during that month, and 
even in the fat months our income hardly balanced the budget, because the 
organization and the other expenses had to go on. We have had to face strikes. 
We have had to ask other organizations for help. Over and above giving help, 
we have had open shops, and so have the other groups, and besides giving 
help to these other organizations we have had to have help many a time. 

Therefore, we have found it impossible to pay our 50 cents to Washington, 
and I would suggest we cut down the per capita tax to an amount that every 
local industrial organization can meet and carry on paying from now on. There 
is no use setting an amount of 50 cents per month per member and then coming 
down here and getting a rebate of 30 cents. That is humiliating, and we would 
be only in position of running down to Washington all the time to make deals. 
So far as we are concerned, we have been running down there every month. 

I would be prepared to go back and recommend to the members anything 
that asks us to pay a reasonable amount. The local industrial unions only 
represent two and a half per cent of the membership anyway, so it will not 
cut very deeply into the membership of the organization. 

Delegate James S. Fantz, Portland, Oregon, Industrial Union Council: 
I believe the same way as the last speaker who just spoke here, I believe 50 
cents is a little bit steep for local industrial unions you are trying to organize. 
I don’t know how it is in other sections, but I know out in Oregon members who 
are being organized feel like they are a long way off from the CIO. There we 
attempt to organize the unorganized workers, and the industrial union council 
goes out and gets a little group together, and the first thing they have to tell 
them is when they get a local industrial charter they will have to pay 50 cents 
a month back to Washington. 

We, in Oregon, for some time have had no direct assistance from the CIO, 
and it is pretty hard to convince some of the members they should send that 
50 cents back. 

Before this convention I know the CIO was very reasonable in allowing 
organizations to continue with their charter and continue to function without 
paying that 50 cents, if they could not pay it. I see nothing here that would 
not allow the Executive Board to give them that same privilege. 

In the next section it gives the Executive Board the power to exonerate 
unions for their unemployed members, but it does not give them power to 
exonerate the local industrial unions for any period they find it impossible 
to pay that money into the CIO. 

We know that most of the local industrial unions are small bodies, fifty, 
one hundred, or something like that, and they find they need every cent they 
can collect to try to educate their members and build their unions up. Most 
of the organization done in that field is done amongst workers that are not 
too much union-minded anyway, and I feel it would be well to cut down the 
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per capita to the CIO or make some provision whereby the Executive Board 
of the CIO could refund dues at times when the local industrial union found 
it impossible to meet that obligation. 

Delegate Harold C. Jordan, Truck Drivers United L.I.U., No. 205, Seattle, 
Washington: We are not as fortunate as some of the delegates who have 
spoken. We are way out west in the state of Washington, and we cannot run 
down to the city of Washington whenever we get in trouble, and lots of times 
we get in trouble in Washington, you know that. We have carried on a hard 
fight and have been successful. We are a small organization. We have gotten 
behind in our per capita tax and appealed to be exonerated, but we are so far 
away, or something another, it did not come through. We scratched and 
scraped, and our officers work without salaries, and our members without 
salaries—and we were conducting a sit-down movement out there in order to 
insure the free movement of coal in Seattle. It costs us a good deal of money. 
We are without funds, working under hardship, and we have sent a delegate 
to this convention and the delegate has come here in trying financial condition 
because of this situation. 

If we put a limit on this per capita tax in an amount we could afford to 
pay it would be better until such time as we become organized into an organiz- 
ing committee so we can afford to pay the per capita tax in. 

As far away as we are we don’t feel the Committee will come out that far 
to help our small organization, and we would like to be in a position to help 
ourselves. 

Chairman Kennedy: Mr. Chairman, the committee had considerable dis- 
cussion as to this proposition when it was before it, and here is the situation. 
A number of local unions affiliated—in fact, I would say most of the local 
unions affiliated with international unions, some of them with organizing com- 
mittees, only retain 25 cents of the dues for maintaining the work of the local 
union. That applies to Steel, it applies to the Mine Workers, and it applies 
to many other organizations. Now, the point here is this, that in our judgment 
the retention of 50 cents per month in the local union out of the dollar dues 
ought to be sufficient under the set-up of the CIO to maintain that industrial 
union under reasonable circumstances, and if there are circumstances otherwise 
that industrial union has a right of access to the Executive Board who are 
empowered under this Constitution to grant relief in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of the Organization, and to keep the work of the Organization properly 
disciplined and in order, and, in our judgment, we believe that in the future 
under this Constitution and through the Executive Board this situation can 
very well be taken care of. 

To permit of any increase in the amount to be retained in the local union 
is just going to dislodge the whole set-up and create confusion and havoc in 
many other organizations, and it is our judgment that industrial organizations 
where they desire money to carry on organizing activities have access to a 
regional board, they have access to organizers, and they have access to the 
national Executive Board. We believe the provision is fair under all the cir- 
cumstances, and on this basis will not cause any confusion in other unions 
where the locals retain only 25 cents of the dollar dues for the maintenance 
of their work. 

Delegate Burt J. Mason, Loose-Leaf & Blank Book Workers, L.I.U. No. 
148, Chicago, Illinois: I just want to state that I arise here in support of my 
brother delegate, Bridgewater of Philadelphia. It is true that all of our local 
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industrial unions—we have contacted many of them here at this convention— 
are all in the same boat; we are all just as interested in organizing the 
unorganized as the United Mine Workers, the Steel-Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, the Automobile Workers, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and all 
the rest of you. 

It is all well and good to suggest and say that we can go down to Wash- 
ington and get exemptions or have provisions made for our individual problems. 
It is well and good to say that different locals affiliated with national and 
international groups retain a 25-cent portion of their dues. Remember these 
locals that are affiliated with national and international groups have organizers, 
have business agents to do their organizing work. We haven’t. We have to 
go out and do our own organizing, and we are going to continue to organize 
in our various fields. 

I represent paper workers, an industry that employs upwards of a mil- 
lion, and we are going to organize that field. Now what we are asking is the 
help and cooperation of the Congress of Industrial Organizations whereby we 
can hold our heads up, and we don’t have to get before a group of delegates 
like this and make a plea for a fair per capita tax that we can really meet. 
We don’t want to have to go down to Washington and ask for exemption. Why 
not set a per capita tax that we can meet, where we can meet the obligations? 

We are the same as all the rest; we don’t feel good about being back on 
per capita tax, about not being able to meet obligations. Our real problem, 
though, is the people, the working men and women in the paper industries that 
are not organized, and we can help them at this convention by making. a plea 
for a per capita tax, if I may suggest, of twenty cents. 

I therefore would like to suggest to the Committee on Constitution that 
our plea for a lowering of this per capita tax be taken into consideration. I 
thank you. 

(Several delegates called for the question.) 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The Chair is of the opinion an ample opportunity 
ought to be given to the representatives of the local industrial unions to state 
their opinions on this subject matter, which is of great interest to them. 

Delegate Jacob Rohner, Sugar Refinery Workers, L. I. U. No. 4, Everett, 
Massachusetts: Last night when I was in my room I was called to the telephone 
to attend a meeting, and when I came there the meeting was for the same 
purpose that we have here now. After listening to those gentlemen I recognized 
that most of them never had been in the labor movement when they raised the 
proposition amongst the membership that 50 cents was too much. Some of 
them made the remark that the American Federation of Labor only charged 
35 cents per capita tax. I tried to tell those people that was not so, because 
anyone knows that the officers of the American Federation of Labor could 
assess anything they saw fit, and you had to like it. I have been assessed as 
much as thirty or thirty-five dollars a year, and I could have no word of pro- 
test—pay it or out you go. 

Now, we are paying 50 cents per capita tax to an organization that has 
done more in three years than the American Federation of Labor has done 
in fifty years, and it is our duty as officers of those locals to go back to our 
locals and educate those members that we must pay more instead of cutting 
down to less, and I hope you vote unanimously in favor of a 50 cents per capita 
tax. 

Delegate Patrick A. McDonough, Photographic Employees, L. I. U. No. 
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415, New York City, New York: We are in a local industrial union of about 
600 members. For the past fifteen months since we have been in the CIO we 
have paid about $5,000.00 per capita tax. We do not object to the 50 cents 
per capita tax. While we were in the A. F. of L. we were required to pay 35 
cents, and we did not pay it because we did not get any support. In the CIO 
we are glad to pay 50 cents because we have found we have always received 
whatever support was necessary. We not only feel that we are for the CIO 
in word only; we feel that the principles of the CIO are worth supporting, not 
only by word of mouth but also financially, and the Photographic Employees 
Union is not opposed to the 50 cents. I thank you. 

Delegate Estolv E. Ward, Alameda County, California Industrial Union 
Council: Speaking at present on the problems of the local industrial unions in 
the entire San Francisco Bay area, most of these are small organizations of 100 
members or less. The problems those members face in trying to complete their 
organizations and educate their membership involve tremendous personal sacri- 
fice. There are countless instances where men are paying other men out of their 
own pockets to hold their job for them while they are doing the work of the 
union. They are paying out of their own pockets to provide literature, to pro- 
vide transportation money; in other words, to carry on the organizing work. 
Now, the problem before us, I think, is whether it is most essential that the 
Congress receive the few dollars that might be forthcoming or whether that 
money could better be put to use in assisting these ardent brothers in carrying 
out the major task for which we are gathered together at present. 

I am very much conscious of the problems raised by the previous speakers 
who seek a lower per-capita tax for this particular type of union. We under- 
stand the problem thoroughly. The problem is complicated because we are 
so far removed, 3,000 miles from headquarters. And, therefore, I wish to add 
to the proposal previously made for a lower per capita tax, the suggestion that 
the lower per capita tax, whatever it may be, 20 cents, or two bits, be made 
for those local industrial unions having a membership of less than two hundred. 

I make that proposal in the belief the local industrial unions having a 
larger membership than two hundred would be able to meet the fifty cents 
per capita tax proposed by the committee. I thank you. 

Delegate James B. Collins, Brick and Clay Workers, L. I. U. No. 13, Mt. 
Savage, Md.: I wish to speak in behalf of the resolution. I don’t think fifty 
cents a month is too much to pay. 

Our local was in the United Brick & Clay Workers International in the 
American Federation of Labor, and we had to pay 25 cents a month, so in- 
asmuch as these locals that have internationals have to pay that much money, 
why can’t we of the local industrial unions pay that much? 

Delegate Harry Vance, Soap & Glycerine Workers, L. I. U. No. 114, Kan- 
sas City, Kans.: In talking on this 50-cent per capita tax, that has been a 
thorn in our side for the last year and a half. My organization was formed by 
the United Automobile Workers over a year and a half ago; as a matter of 
fact, the 13th day of April of last year. In the organization of the United 
Automobile Workers they told us we would pay 37% cents per capita tax. That 
has been in the craw of our membership ever since. 

I am not opposed to paying fifty cents per capita tax; our local can well 
afford to pay it. We are just a small local, 450 members, but we keep our per 
capita tax paid, and are going to continue to do so, but I do think that as to 
a lot of the smaller industrial local unions there should be some provision made 
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whereby if the burden fell on them, as it has been stated here on this platform, 
they don’t have to run back to Washington. I know a lot of these small locals 
haven’t train fare for their representatives to go to Washington, if they had 
to. I think the convention should take some consideration of the small indus- 
trial local unions until such time as an international set-up can be provided 
to take care of them. 

Delegate Mike O’Donnell, Contra Costa County, California Industrial 

Union Council: Brothers, we have heard a discussion here pro and con. You 
have heard a brother from Philadelphia who has stated he had to run to Wash- 
ington on many occasions; you have heard the brothers from Oregon and 
Washington, and also the brother from California, who are far removed from 
headquarters. There is definitely a problem here. 
a Iam right now well satisfied the way the boys have been allowed to speak 
their mind. I have this thought in mind, first: There is a problem. Brother 
Ward told you how men have been paying out of their own pockets. We who 
are far removed have that problem the same as you boys back here in the 
East—the brother from Phidadelphia is in the East—and he stated he had to 
run to Washington. The committee is cognizant of the inability of the local 
union to take care of itself, and that is brought forward in Section 6 where the 
committee allows local industrial union councils to combine with one another in 
order to be represented. They are cognizant of the fact the local industrial 
unions cannot take care of themselves as well as the big organizations. 

Brother Kennedy stated the Steel Workers only retain 25 cents. I know 
that to be a fact out in California, they are only retaining 25 cents, but at the 
same time they are having a hard fight. The fight in the industrial unions is 
even harder, because they are a small group of people, a very militant group 
of people, who are willing to sacrifice everything for the principles of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

We on the Coast have been working—Brother Ward covered that subject 
very well—but bear in mind, brothers, before you vote on this we have a defin- 
ite problem, and though the committee has presented this to you they are 
cognizant of the inability of these small unions to take care of themselves, so 
I ask you to support the arguments of the small industrial unions, and refer 
this back to the committee. 

Acting Secretary Brophy: I just want to impress upon this convention 
that the national office is not in any special way the beneficiary of that 50- 
cent tax we get from the local industrial umons. All we get from the local 
unions, and more besides, is poured back to the local industrial unions in one 
form or another of service. 

We have, in addition to the regional directors and the local organizing 
staff to assist and service the unions, the facilities of the national office that is 
at their beck and call, the Legal Department, Research Department, Publication 
Department, all of these activities are supporting the local industrial unions. 


Now, the local industrial unions can well afford to pay the fifty cents tax. 
If they just receive the minimum $1.00 dues a month per member, the local 
union does have 50 cents for its own local activities and local services. Fur- 
thermore, whenever a local industrial union has a bona-fide claim for exemption 
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it does not have to make a trip to Washington, it does not have to send a 
delegation there. They can write to us, and in a communication for three 
cents they can present to us the facts of their claim, and whatever merit there 
may be to it will get consideration. 

Now, if we cut down resources of the CIO naturally we are going to impair 
the services that the national office can render to the local industrial unions 
and the other organizations, so it is not a question of the national unions being 
the special beneficiary in any way of this 50-cent per month per capita tax 
from the local industrial unions—they get it all back and more besides, and 
you may as well rest assured if you want the maximum services you have to 
pay for it, and you cannot pay for it on a low per capita tax. We need more 
money, more income, rather than less, in order that we can push the work of 
organization among the local industrial unions and build up national organiz- 
ing committees or national unions for these miscellaneous trades. 


More income is needed, not less. 

Delegate John G. Ruby, Instrument Workers, United L.I.U. No. 238, Long 
Island City, New York: We have a small industrial union, a union directly 
affiliated with the CIO. I will give a little history of our organization so you 
will see my point. I am speaking in favor of the recommendation of the com- 
mittee as it is. Fifty cents is not too much. 

Fifteen months we have been in existence, and during that time we have 
had occasion to have constant contact with the regional office in New York, 
where Brother Haywood is the regional director, and I must say right now the 
contacts and advice and assistance we got from that office, and also the legal 
advice and assistance in drawing up our two contracts—we just consummated a 
new one this past October—have been of very great help to us, and we have 
had very good results in every way. 

We happen to be in an institution where they are producing naval instru- 
ments, we have’ been very fortunate, we haven’t lost any time from work in 
five years—but that is not the question. What we are getting for fifty cents 
is well worth three or four times fifty cents on the basis of the service we are 
getting from the CIO. We never had occasion to go to Washington. If any- 
thing was not right we contacted the regional office in New York and they 
gave us the service, and if necessary they directly contacted Washington, if 
they needed advice or assistance. They assisted us in drawing up a contract, 
and saved us legal fees of a few hundred dollars. We pay our dues on the dot, 
we pay by the fifteenth of the present month, practically a month in advance. 
Besides that, the men themselves have paid out all expenses in fighting a Labor 
Board case, paid all the witnesses for actual time lost from work, and spent 
a few hundred dollars in that connection. Also after this last increase we got, 
of their own accord the men themselves have created an organizing fund of 
over $500.00. 

So all told, considering everything the CIO has done for us as an organi- 
zation, I am pretty sure most all of the industrial local unions can get that 
service if they contact their regional office rather than writing to Washington. 
Washington has a national scope and the regional office has a local scope; and 
if you work along this line you will get the same service we have. 

Furthermore, fifty cents is not too much for what the CIO is giving us, 
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and on the basis of harmony we don’t want to create any organizations that 
are going to work to keep local industrial unions as they are. If you are going 
to create a low fee for local industrial unions per capita on joining an Inter- 
national, you will keep those organizations split up all along the line, there 
will be no incentive there for the Internationals to draw you in, and you have 
a lower per capita in the International and have direct service there. 

If you create a fee of 25 cents every local in the United States will want 
to stand on its own feet and keep the organization divided rather than unified, 
and you will all have to be running to Washington. Keep your fee up, and make 
it a little bit lower, if possible, on your internationals, and I think you will 
have a stronger labor organization. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: I believe there is a sufficient desire by the con- 
vention that the question be put before the house, and therefore I wish to ask 
whether the question should be put before the convention. 

(A vote sustained the calling of the previous question.) 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The motion is to adopt Section 2, Article VIII, 
of the Constitution. 

The motion to adopt Section 2, Article VIII, of the Constitution was 


carried. 
Article VIII 


Section 3. The Executive Board may exonerate any national and inter- 
national union, organizing committee and local industrial union from the pay- 
ment of per capita tax due to the Organization for any month for the mem- 
bers in good standing of such affiliate who are unemployed due to strike, lock- 
out or other involuntary cause. 

The motion to adopt Section 3, Article VIII, of the Constitution was car- 
ried. 

Article VIII 

Section 4. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a certificate of affiliation, 
shall pay to the Organization the sum of $25.00. 

The motion to adopt Section 4, Article VIII, of the Constitution was car- 
ried. 

Article VIII 

Section 5. Each industrial union council shall pay to the Organization an 
annual fee of $25.00. 

The motion to adopt Section 5, Article VIII, of the Constitution, was car- 


ried. 
Article IX 


This Constitution, except as otherwise provided, may be amended by a 
majority vote at the convention. 
The motion to adopt Article IX of the Constitution was carried. 
Article X 


This Constitution shall become effective immediately upon its adoption at 
the first constitutional convention of the Organization. 
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The motion to adopt Article X of the Constitution was carried. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Constitution of First Constitutional Convention 
of the CIO. 





(Signed) Thomas Kennedy, Chairman 
Joseph Kovner, Secretary 
John Santo 
Don Harris 
David J. McDonald 
Thomas F. Burns 
George Addes 
E. C. Conarty 
Lewis Merrill 
Frank Rosenblum 


Vice-Chairman Hillman: That completes the reading of the Constitution. 
The Chair will now entertain a motion for the adoption of the Constitution as 
a whole. 

Delegate David J. McDonald: I move that the Constitution of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations be adopted as a whole. 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: The motion has been carried unanimously. There 
will be no question now in the minds of anyone but that we are constitutionally 
and properly organized as the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

A Delegate: I move the convention give a rising vote of thanks to the 
committee for this marvelous piece of work they have done. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried by a unanimous rising vote. 

Vice Chairman Hillman: I will ask the members of the committee to come 
forward. The motion has been adopted. 

Secretary Kennedy: Speaking for the Committee, we want to thank the 
convention for the confidence you have reposed in us, and we want to say that 
we don’t agree with the statement of President Lewis this morning that we 
are experts. We are not experts, and please don’t classify us as constitutional 
experts. We are just common ordinary workers like yourselves. We tried 
to give a simple constitution to this convention; we believe we did a good job, 
and we have established the foundation upon which we can write continued 
progress into the history of this organization. 

Thank you very much. 

Vice Chairman Hillman: Vice Chairman Brother Murray will preside from 
now on. 

(Vice Chairman Murray in the Chair.) 

Vice Chairman Murray: The Committee on Resolutions. 

The Chair would like for each member of the Committee on Resolutions 
to come up on the platform here. The convention wants to have a look at 
this Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Delegate Van A. Bittner, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, the Committee on Resolutions, in considering 
the resolutions presented to it are considering all the resolutions that were 
handed to us until yesterday, and in giving consideration to these resolutions 
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the committee has taken them up subject by subject, and the report of the 
committee is a report on the resolutions offered, specializing them as the 
various subjects contained in the resolutions came before the committee, and 
the Secretary of the Committee will read the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee on these various subjects as the committee has acted upon them, for 
the consideration of the convention. 

Delegate Lee Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, reported as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 1 
Organization of Armour & Co. 


WHEREAS, (1) A conference of delegates of the Packinghouse Workers 
Organizing Committee, held in Chicago, IIl., on September 25, 1938, repre- 
senting every plant of Armour & Company throughout the nation, requested 
a conference with Armour & Company for the purpose of negotiating a national 
agreement covering wages, hours of labor and general conditions of employ- 
ment; and 

(2) Armour & Company has refused this request of the Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the officers and delegates to this convention of 
the CIO request Armour & Company to meet immediately in joint conference 
with the representatives of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee 
for the purpose of negotiating an agreement covering wages, hours of labor and 
general conditions of employment; and 

(2) That the representatives and delegates to this convention use every 
influence of their organizations to bring about a conference of the representa- 
tives of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee and Armour & Com- 
pany for the purpose of securing genuine collective bargaining in all the plants 
of Armour & Company. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee.) 

Chairman Bittner: Mr. Chairman, I just want to briefly relate, as the 
resolution states, that a delegation representing every plant of Armour & 
Company throughout the United States met in the city of Chicago and made 
this request for a joint wage agreement. We are happy this morning to tell 
you that not a single election under the auspices of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has been held in any of the plants of Armour & Company in this 
country where the Packing House Workers Organizing Committee has not 
won by a vote of at least ten to one. 

The last election we held was just yesterday at the Mason City plant of 
Armour & Company, and there the vote was better than ten to one in support 
of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee affiliated with CIO. 

What this resolution does is to ask that every international organization 
represented here, as well as the executive officers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, immdiately get word to the management of Armour & Company 
in Chicago, requesting that they meet us. 

I say to you now I know the condition of our organization in the packing 
house industry, especially in Armour & Company, and I tell you we are ready 
not only to negotiate a wage agreement with Armour & Company, but we are 
ready to take any other action that will bring genuine collective bargaining 
into the packinghouse industry. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 2 
Organization of Swift & Company 


WHEREAS, (1) The Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee is 
carrying on a vigorous campaign of organization in every meat packing and 
processing plant in the United States; and 

(2) Swift & Company is using every means possible against our union 
at Sioux City, Iowa, where a 100 percent strike has been in progress since 
September 29, 1938, using vigilantes and every other method of terrorism 
known to anti-union employers, to drive the people back to work and destroy 
the packinghouse workers’ union; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED: (1) That the delegates to this convention pledge their 
every moral support to the packinghouse workers who are on strike at the 
plant of Swift & Company at Sioux City, Iowa; 

(2) That the officers of the CIO immediately wire Swift & Company 
to settle this strike with the representatives of the Packinghouse Workers 
Organizing Committee; and 

(3) That the representatives of every organization in the convention wire 
Swift and Company to the same effect. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee.) 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

Delegate Harris, Director of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this first constitutional convention of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, the resolution which has just been 
read, making certain requests of this delegation and of the international unions 
represented here, is an appropriate one. 

This strike of Swift & Company in Sioux City, Iowa, is not just another 
strike. Swift & Company has thirty-one packing plants all over the United 
States and employs 58,000 employees. So far we have been very successful in 
organizing their plants. This strike occurred because of the refusal of Swift 
& Company to meet with our bargaining committee and adjust grievances. 
This strike is a historic strike. It happens to be the longest complete shut- 
down of any packing plant in the United States in the history of the packing 
industry. This strike is now fifty days old. 

In the past the packing corporations have had such good espionage sys- 
tems and such good strike-breaking agencies that a strike never lasted over 
two or three days. But because of the militancy of our union in Sioux City 
we have been successful in effecting a complete stoppage for fifty days, and 
we have an excellent chance of winning. 

Should the international unions and national unions and organizing com- 
mittees represented here today comply with this resolution and send a tele- 
gram to Swift & Company that they should settle with our union, I think it 
would have a very good effect. 

I might say that we have had very few negotiations with this company 
in an attempt to settle this strike. To show you how ridiculous this company 
is, I would like to repeat a little incident that occurred during one of our 
recent negotiations. 

We had made a proposal to the company and I was sitting there looking 
at their attorney from Chicago, and he jumped up and accused me of being 
rude because I was looking at him. Swift & Company fired one hundred and 
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sixty-five of our workers in this plant and refused to take them back, and 
among those 165 workers, strange as it may seem, were all the officers of the 
local union, all members of our stewards’ committee, and all of the cream of 
our union. It was obvious from the very beginning that it is their intention 
to break the strike at Sioux City and thereby thwart organization in not only 
the remaining Swift plants, but in the entire packing industry. 

Therefore, the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee appeals to 
you to give us that moral assistance that you can by sending these telegrams 
to Swift & Company, that you and the members you represent are behind us 
in this great fight to organize this greatest of foodstuffs industries, the meat 
packing industry. 

Delegate Rathborne, American Communications Association: Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the resolution, and I just want to ask the delegates 
to send all their telegrams via Postal Telegraph, because it is 100 per cent 
CIO, and we want to give the benefit to our members wherever we can. 

We hope that Swift & Company is flooded with telegrams from this con- 
vention. 

Delegate Johnson, Packinghouse Workers: Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
have the opportunity of emphasizing again and extending a bit upon the re- 
marks made by our Chairman, Mr. Bittner, and the National Director, Mr. 
Harris. 

As Brother Harris has stated, this strike of Swift & Company at Sioux 
City, Iowa, is not just another strike. This strike is the result of an intense 
organizational campaign in the packing industry. For twenty years the pack- 
ing industry has been dominated by one of the most vicious company union 
systems established in any industry. For the past twenty years the packing- 
house workers have attempted desperately to organize, and not until the CIO 
came into the field and established a packinghouse workers organizing com- 
mittee were we ever able to make any headway in organizing the Big Four, 
Armour, Swift, Wilson and Cudahy. 

This strike in Sioux City is testimony of the fact that the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, in its unprecedented way, has been able to stave off 
wage cuts during one of the greatest economic depressions in this country, and 
it is Swift & Company here in Sioux City that is attempting to break the 
organization of packinghouse workers there in order to break the union in the 
packing industry, and thereby carry out their policy of wage cuts and speed-up 
in the packing industry. 

I would say this strike there can be helped greatly by the moral support 
given those workers by the officers, delegates, and unions affiliated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. This strike came at the end of an 
intense drive in Armour & Company, just at the time we were negotiating a 
contract, and this strike is a test as to the ability of the packinghouse workers 
to defend themselves against packers. 

Therefore, I would urge that this resolution be accepted and that the 
officers and delegates to this convention in their international unions and 
organizing committees give us their support, and we pledge you here that we 
will go back to our unions, and by the next convention of the CIO these pack- 
inghouse workers who are not in our organization will not be in the industry, 
because we intend to organize 100 per cent. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Secretary Pressman: Inquiry has been made as to where the telegrams 
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might be sent. In regard to Swift & Company, they need only be addressed 
“Swift & Company, Sioux City, Iowa.” As far as Armour & Company is con- 
cerned, “Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois” would be sufficient. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 


Amalgamated Clothing Werkers Union Label 


WHEREAS, (1) The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has 
succeeded in unionizing more than 90 per cent of the workers in the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry and in establishing collective bargaining contracts 
in this industry which was once so notoriously sweated, thus transforming it 
into one in which working conditions and labor standards are steadily rising; 

(2) The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America have in recent years 
successfully extended their organizing activities into the cotton garment indus- 
tries, which manufacture shirts, work clothes, neckties, gloves, infants’ wear, 
and other clothing, and into the few remaining non-union establishments in 
the men’s clothing industry proper; 

(3) The workers in the great basic and mass production industries, in 
which the affiliated unions of the Committee for Industrial Organization func- 
tion, are the greatest consumers of products of the cotton garments and the 
work clothes industries where sweatshop conditions still prevail; 

(4) An open refusal on the part of all organized workers to buy goods 
produced under substandard, non-union conditions is certain to prove a power- 
ful help in the task of organizing the cotton garment and work clothes indus- 
tries in which the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America are now 
engaged; and 

(5) The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America have concluded con- 
tracts with manufacturers in the cotton garments and work clothes industries 
in sufficient volume to enable storekeepers and dealers everywhere to carry 
all varieties of men’s and boys’ wearing apparel produced under ACW of A 
conditions and identified under the ACW of A union label; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention of the CIO go on record as urging 
all members of its affiliated organizations to demand the ACW of A label on all 
men’s and boys’ apparel, in daily wear and work clothing of all kinds and to 
refuse to buy articles of apparel not so labeled, and 

(2) That the delegates to this convention are requested to bring to the 
attention of their respective national and local organizations the great signifi- 
cance of making workers everywhere union-label-minded, even as they are 
union-conscious, and that they endeavor to popularize the ACW of A label on 
men’s and boys’ wear goods among their membership. 

Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Krzycki, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, our union in presenting this all-important matter for your consid- 
eration desires to offer a little information and a few remarks on the subject 
matter. 

The Clothing Workers’ Union, organized under this banner of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, has been privileged to be called in as 
one of the original eight union groups in attendance at the birth of what now 
develops to be a very vigorous giant, the CIO. We have been engaged in the 
job of rescuing tens of thousands of clothing workers from the worst condi- 
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tions of any industry in the United States. It is a matter of record that before 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America came into existence twenty- 
five years ago the clothing industry was pointed to as the most sweated 
industry in these United States. 

We come to you and ask that you enlist in this campaign to complete the 
job in so far as organizing the workers in the men’s clothing industries proper 
are concerned, but also to respond to the call of the tens of thousands of men 
and women who work in other branches in the men’s wearing apparel industry, 
the tens of thousands of shirt workers, of underwear workers, of necktie 
workers, of men’s clothing, and various other garments. In appealing to you 
to carry out the recommendations of the Committee on Resolutions we espe- 
cially want to address ourselves to the newcomers, to those who for the first 
time know what it is to join hand and heart with millions of workers under 
the kind of a banner that the CIO offers to the workers of this country. 

During the few days that we are here, from many old-timers and also 
in the report of John L. Lewis, the Chairman of the CIO, we have heard that 
during these three years of crusading in the industrial fields in this country, 
in building and reaching the masses and inspiring them in this march to a 
complete industrial organization, we have heard from many that obstacles 
have been placed in the way of the three-year campaign of the CIO; that from 
certain quarters in the labor movement deliberate misrepresentations have been 
made, that men at the head of this movement who have unselfishly dedicated 
themselves to this great cause have been branded and have been lied about, 
and the worst campaign imaginable conducted against this movement 
of the CIO. 

We want to say to you newcomers, don’t let that affect you in the least, 
because this union speaking to you, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, has gone through the mill, as it were. 

We started out twenty-five years ago when another union was declared 
by the clothing workers as an absolute failure in rescuing them from sweat- 
shop conditions. We held from the beginning that if the hundreds of thousands 
of workers in that industry were to be organized and were to breathe more free- 
ly and more easily, the only way those workers could be effectively organized 
was on the industrial basis, and not on the craft basis. That was twenty-five 
years ago, and we were alone. There was not another single substantial group 
that came to our assistance. We were confronted with certain handicaps, certain 
difficulties and obstacles that I am happy to say, in this year 1938, we are 
absolutely free of. And I say to you that we join you in disregarding the 
attacks that are coming from another camp. 

We refuse to spend one ounce of energy in engaging those in the other 
camps in any kind of a quarrel. We propose to use all that God gave us in 
this campaign and in this crusade to the end that millions of workers in 
America become organized under the banner of this new Congress of Industrial 
Unions. 

To show you how futile, how ineffective these wailings of the gentlemen 
of the other camp were, let us say to you that there is our record in the hands 
of Sidney Hillman, our General President, and that record shows that in spite 
of all these desperate efforts on the part of the gentlemen on the other side, 
this union single-handed for many years started out and kept going onward 
and forward, until today there are ten delegates sitting over there represent- 
ing 252,000 men and women who were rescued from these conditions. If it was 
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possible for us, without the advantages that we here have in this Congress, if 
it was possible for us single-handed to overcome the great difficulties we 
encountered in the course of twenty-five years, and to increase our member- 
ship twelve and a half times, then I say that this Congress, with all the in- 
spiration that they take with them from this convention hall, should go out 
into the field, and by next year when we meet as this Congress, there is abso- 
lutely no reason why we should not bring in here mandates from ten million 
workers in the United States. 

These garments, a coat, a vest and a pair of pants, that was the original 
job of Sidney Hillman and his group of crusaders, and they have succeeded in 
organizing ninety per cent of the clothing workers in this particular field. 
Other workers who watched us make this progress, who wanted those benefits, 
stretched their arms out before us and invited us to come in and help them 
and show the way. And so since then the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America has responded to the call of these tens of thousands of workers in 
the shirt industry, in the necktie industry, in the underwear industry, in the 
glove industry, in the mackinaw, in the overalls, in all other wearing apparel 
branches of the men’s clothing industry. 

And so the resolution asks you to come close to this situation, to examine 
the facts in the case. It asks you to join those who already are busy in their 
various localities ferreting out sweated garments, or if they happen to find a 
fraudulent label in the garments, they make the merchants of their particular 
town understand that in the future they are not going to get their patronage. 

At this point we of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America want 
to step aside a little and we want to make special mention and humbly bow in 
our appreciation, and offer our thanks to that grand army of fighters, the 
coal diggers organized under the banner of the United Mine Workers of 
America. They are at it so effectively and so persistently that there is every 
reason to believe that before long there won’t be a single merchant in those 
communities where those coal diggers are on the job handling anything except 
men’s garments that come with the label of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. 

We on our hand have come pretty close to this new movement, the CIO. 
We gave cheerfully, we gave from the very bottom of our heart, and I know 
that we will continue giving. 

Now we have this weapon to offer you with which to go out and back us 
in this campaign, the weapon of the union label. And mind you, there is an- 
other union label afloat as yet, so don’t be confused. Make a distinction between 
the real label and the other kind offered to us by the United Garment Workers 
of America, who are still desperately trying to hang on when there isn’t much 
chance for them to breathe much longer. 

In addition to this, we are happy to report to you that in the city of New 
York, because the neckwear workers’ union found themselves confronted with 
certain peculiar conditions, they decided upon the splendid idea of rounding 
up the unemployed necktie workers and establishing their own necktie factory, 
the Cooperative Cravat Corporation of New York, of which you will hear a 
good deal as we go along. 

Delegates, I had to give you this information. It is important. We take 
our jobs in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America very seriously. 
We say here we want to give even to a greater extent than we have been 
privileged to give up to now. Rest assured that just as sure as you, the newer 
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groups, will leave this convention hall, after having been here and participating 
in these important deliberations, we, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
speaking for these 250,000 organized men and women, as a result of meeting 
you, coming in close contact with you, will go back into the clothing fields 
inspired as never before, because we know only too well that the opportunities 
for us in America are great, that the things we are entitled to and that we 
find in this country in abundance have not reached us. 

And so, since those in industry and in government have failed to bring us 
as consumers close to where the things are that we need, we resolve that it 
is up to us, the families of the workers in America, to organize solidly and 
mass the people close to where these undreamed of riches are in this most 
blessed land on God’s earth. 

So let us go onward, upward, to the end that the things we make, the 
things we produce in the sweat of our brow, will, according to the words of 
Lincoln, come back to those whose hard-sweated labor has created these things. 

I thank you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Acting Secretary Brophy read the following announcement: 

To the Congress for Industrial Organizations and all National and Inter- 
national affiliates: 

The Wilson Jones Co. of Chicago, Ill., and Elizabeth, New Jersey, is 
soliciting business with CIO unions and we request that you demand that our 
name appear on all your work which we do. 

The United Loose-Leaf and Blank Book Workers, L.I.U. No. 148, has an 
exclusive bargaining rights contract with Wilson Jones covering both plants. 

BURT J. MASON, President, 


United Loose-Leaf and Blank Book Workers, L.I.U. No. 148. 
At 12:40 p. m. the convention was adjourned to 2:00 o’clock p. m. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:10 o’clock p. m., Vice-Chairman 
Philip Murray presiding. 
Greetings from Messenger Boys 


A delegation of Pittsburgh messenger boys for the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany came forward to the stage bearing a large placard on which was written 
a telegram to Chairman John L. Lewis. The telegram read as follows: 


Mr. John L. Lewis, 
Chairman, 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
-In the name of thirty thousand messenger boys in the United States, we 

send greetings and thanks to you and American Communications Association, 
CIO, for defeating attempted telegraph companies evasion of eleven-dollar 
minimum wage guaranteed by wage-hour law. This victory means five mil- 
lion dollars to us in increased wages. 

Pittsburgh Messenger Boys, 

Members of A. C. A., CIO. 
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Vice-Chairman Murray: This young man is a member of the CIO organi- 
zation. He is a messenger boy for the Postal Telegraph Corporation. He has 
an announcement to make concerning this message that has been delivered to 
President Lewis this afternoon. 

Joseph Schwoebel: Mr. Lewis, in behalf of the messenger boys and myself, 
we wish to extend to you and to CIO our thanks for the help you have ren- 
dered us in obtaining for us the eleven-dollar-a-week minimum, and we will 
do all we can to show our appreciation. 

Chairman Lewis: Thank you. To the Postal Telegraph messenger boys, 
members of the CIO, greetings: Acknowledging your message of this date, 
I advise that I am greatly honored, and greatly appreciate the sentiments 
which you convey. To have had a part with the millions of other members of 
the CIO in bringing about first the organization of the employees of the Postal 
Telegraph Company in the establishment of collective bargaining through the 
American Communications Association, and later urging the Congress of the 
United States to enact the Wages and Hours Law which brought improved 
wages and greater opportunity to these young men who are serving the 
American public, I consider it a profound opportunity, and am extremely 
grateful for the opportunity to have participated in that work. 

When you look about and see the type of American youth, boys and girls, 
growing up in American industry whose working conditions and whose wages 
are being improved because of the work of the CIO, you can measure to a 
small degree the increased opportunity that will come to America tomorrow, 
because now in 1988 the CIO is holding wide the door and claiming the right 
of participation for all. 

I do not know any greater satisfaction that can come to our members 
and to our great organization than to have brought home to us in this dramatic 
fashion that these young men who are to be the leaders of our America 
tomorrow have been benefited and in their own hearts come to understand the 
virtue of organization and collective bargaining in their industry and here in 
our country. 

My compliments to the Postal messengers, my compliments and good 
wishes to their members, and carry back from this convention that this great 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, with millions of members, will at all 
times in the future as in the past make available to you their influence, their 
good wishes and their good words to improve your conditions and to increase 
your opportunities. Thank you. 

Vice-Chairman Murray: The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—Continued 
RESOLUTION No. 4 
Union Label 


WHEREAS, (1) The millions of workers in the organizations affiliated 
with the CIO, with their families, possess a combined purchasing power capable 
of being fashioned into an economic weapon of great power for the advance- 
ment of the interests of labor; and 

(2) For this purpose it is necessary that workers be able to identify 
goods produced in union shops; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Board is urged to create within the 
CIO at such time as it may deem expedient a suitable organization for the 
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development of a system of union labels for the identification of goods pro- 
duced in shops organized by the CIO, and for the education of CIO members 
with regard to such labels. 

(The foregoing resolution is submiticd as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by West Virg’nia Industrial Union Council, Kansas 
City Industrial Union Council, Marion County, W. Va., Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, Shenango Industrial Union Council, International Union Aluminum Work- 
ers of America, Maine State Industrial Union Council, Federation of Architects, 
Chemists and Technicians, United Rubber Workers of America, Akron Indus- 
trial Union Council.) 

Delegate Powers Hapgood, United Shoe Workers of America: Brother 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I am glad of the resolution that has been 
submitted to this convention by the committee. I know we are all going to 
vote for it. It is not really necessary for me to speak in support of that reso- 
lution. I do want, however, for three or four minutes, to take this occasion to 
talk not only about the importance of the union label to us, the United Shoe 
Workers of America, but to all other organizations as well that sell their 
products directly to the consumer. 

In a few minutes the sergeants-at-arms are going to distribute to you a 

list of factories with whom the United Shoe Workers of America have closed 
shop contracts, some 157 in number, with brand names to the total of 174. 
. The United Shoe Workers’ office has been literally bombarded for many 
months by local industrial unions and all other international unions wanting 
to know where they can purchase shoes made by members of the CIO. We 
have now prepared such a list. Some of the firms have accepted our label. 
We are having a little bit of difficulty with some of the others. Let me say, 
however, that all these names which appear on the list are names of companies 
which have closed shop agreements, hiring through the union office, a 40-hour 
week, and wages far higher than any other shoe workers have been able to 
obtain under similar conditions for the shoe workers of this country. 

I was much interested this morning in the speech of Brother Krzyzki, that 
as strong an organization as the Amalgamated needs the support of the union 
label. Even more so the smaller organizations with a lesser per cent organized 
need it. We, in particular, need it because we are in competition with one of 
the worst unions ever affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, a 
union that has not held a convention for ten years, a union that is today cross- 
ing our picket lines in the city of Philadelphia. We don’t cross their picket 
lines because they never have them, and even if they did we wouldn’t, but they 
cross ours constantly. Factory after factory that we have organized and had 
to call strikes in to get contracts, the Boot and Shoe of the A. F. of L. imme- 
diately steps in and signs contracts over our head and starts hurling scabs 
into those struck factories. 

I could name instance after instance, but I don’t want to take up the time 
of the convention because we have so much work to do, but just remember 
their label is not a union label when they do things of that kind, and our 
label is. 

You are going to receive leaflets saying where you can buy those shoes. 
The United Shoe Workers of America has received support in many ways from 
the International Unions affiliated with the CIO; we have also given support to 
others. We know you are going to give us this support that we are asking of 
you now under this resolution; so, brothers and sisters, I know we are going 
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to adopt this report, that the Department of the Union Label is going to be 
strong; we are going to support all of your products and we know you are 
going to support our products. 

Delegate Joseph Cannon, Lower Bucks County, Pennsylvania Industrial 
Union Council: May I ask a question? 

Vice-Chairman Murray: What is your question? 

Delegate Joseph Cannon: My question is: Is the provision for the union 
label providing for a uniform label for the CIO unions? 

Secretary Pressman: I think I had better read the resolve, and that will 
clear up your point: 

“That the Executive Board is urged to create within the CIO at such time 
as it may deem expedient a suitable organization for the development of a 
system of union labels for the identification of goods produced in shops organ- 
ized by the CIO, and for the education of CIO members with regard to such 
labels.” 

Delegate Cannon: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I am not quite satisfied 
with the recommendation. It says to provide for a system of union labels. 
Why not one union label for every CIO product? Now, I don’t mean that the 
wording necessarily should be the same, but the design. There should be one 
design for a union label, and then each international or local union, as the 
case may be, could put their own wording on that label. 

Now, the reason I offer this suggestion is, I have advocated use of union 
label goods for many years, and sometimes at a meeting where I would speak 
someone would say, “What is the label of such and such a union like?” And I 
couldn’t tell them. 

Why, they have a placard with A. F. of L. union labels on it, a placard as 
large as that flag, with about one hundred different labels. Who could remem- 
ber every one of them? Who would know what the different unions had for 
a label? And if we, active in the labor movement, don’t know, how could we 
expect our wives and families to know when they go out to make purchases? 
Every piece of goods you buy has a different design, and nobody can remember 
them, and because it has gone so long in the A. F. of L. they cannot very well 
remedy it there, but we are starting out unified, with a clean slate. Why can’t 
we have a uniform label, and then we can put vim and vigor into the union 
label campaign we are going to carry on, and then we can make it a success 
where the American Federation of Labor has failed. 

Chairman Bittner: In explaining the committee’s report, there is nothing 
in the committee’s report that prevents the Label Committee of the CIO from 
setting up a CIO label. However, the matter of labels in many organizations 
affiliated with CIO is one that those unions themselves have designed and made 
effective. This morning by unanimous vote this convention decided to endorse 
the union label of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and certainly after that 
action being taken, or at any other time, your committee does not feel they 
could tell these various organizations to throw away their label and use some 
other design. 

As far as unions that don’t have labels, or general CIO unions that have 
not designed or used the label, this committee set up as provided for in the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions can take that matter under considera- 
tion and take such action as will best serve the unions affiliated with the CIO 
and our membership in general. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 5 
Wage Reductions 


WHEREAS, American labor, under the leadership of the CIO, has suc- 
cessfully combated the attempts on the part of employers to cut wages and 
thereby averted another serious economic crisis in the United States, the same 
fight to prevent wage cuts was carried on by the railroad brotherhoods who 
successfully resisted the proposal of the railroads for a 15 per cent wage cut, 
the Administration has supported the standard of organized labor against wage 
cuts; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges itself to continued insistence upon 
the maintenance and improvement of present wage rates and opposes any 
attempts to reduce wages. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by International Woodworkers of America, Akron 
Industrial Union Council, California State Industrial Union Council.) 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6 
Railroad Brotherhoods 


WHEREAS, The Railroad Brotherhoods are now engaged in working out 
a plan for the rehabilitation of the railroads so as to assure railroad workers 
security of employment and the country an efficient railroad transportation 
system; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby pledges its full support to the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods in their efforts to establish a plan for the rehabilitation of 
the railroads and for the protection of the members of the Brotherhoods. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7 
District of Columbia 


WHEREAS, (1) Residents of the District of Columbia have been without 
the right to vote for their local officials since 1874 and are denied all represen- 
tation in the Congress of the United States; and 

(2) The CIO stands for the continued development and extension of 
democracy in all industrial and political relations; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention favors the enactment of appro- 
priate federal legislation to provide the residents of the District of Columbia 
with a democratic form of locdl self-government; and 

(2) This convention furthermore favors the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment providing for voting representation for the District of Columbia 
in the Congress of the United States. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Washington, D. C., Industrial Union Council.) 

A motion was duly made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

Delegate Katz, Washington, D.C., Industrial Union Council: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I hope this will be the last time that a resolution of 
this kind will have to come before a convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The reason we have to bring a proposition like that before this 
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Congress is that the Congress of the United States, for over eighty years, has 
denied to the residents of the District of Columbia the right which they have 
had for eighty years prior to that, namely, to elect their own local officials and 
to have their own local self-government. This is a very important matter for 
us in the District of Columbia. True, it is a local problem, but it is even more 
important than a local problem, because this matter of suffrage for 600,000 
residents in an island of democracy, which island has no democracy, is very 
important today, when the backwash of anti-democracy is trying to reach the 
shores of this country. I may exaggerate the importance of getting democracy 
for the District of Columbia, but you have to live in the District of Columbia 
for a little while to realize how all the social services, all the advancements of 
the New Deal, such as they have been, have lagged in the District of Columbia, 
because there have been no local officials or nobody responsible to anybody. 
We have a government of diffuse irresponsibility. We cannot oust anyone 
from office or elect anyone to office. 

I feel sure that this resolution will be adopted by this convention, but it is 
you people back in the States, those of you who have congressmen and sena- 
tors, who can put this across. By your own local resolution, by your own 
approach to your congressmen, we can put across this very important propo- 
sition for the residents of the District of Columbia. We need suffrage. We 
need democracy, and the Lord knows the world needs more democracy than it 


has ever had. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 
Women’s Auxiliaries 
WHEREAS, The mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of industrial work- 
ers often carry the heaviest burden in industrial strife and are at all times an 
indispensable aid in building and maintaining effective union organization; 


therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention favors the development of trade union 
education among the women as an effective means of mobilizing support for 
unionism among the families of union members. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Indiana State Industrial Union Council, Lake 
County Industrial Union Council (Ind.)) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 9 
Co-operatives 


WHEREAS, (1) Increased purchasing power in the hands of the great 
masses of the workers of the country is essential to a renewed and consistent 
prosperity; 

(2) If wage increases obtained by union action are to result in permanent 
expansion of consuming power, methods must be developed to prevent rising 
prices from absorbing the gains which are made; and 

(3) The development of an adequate system of consumers co-operatives 
may be an effective weapon directly available to wage earners to control the 
prices of the things they buy; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Board is urged to investigate and take 
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appropriate action in regard to the development of co-operatives by organ- 
izations affiliated with the CIO. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 10 
Public Press 


WHEREAS, (1) The public press tends month by month to reveal a more 
violent bias against labor organizations, a bias expressed not only in editorials 
but in news reports; 

(2) Such bias reflects not only the industrial connections of the policy- 
making groups which control the press, but also without doubt the resistance 
of publishers themselves to the self-organization of their employees for the 
betterment of their conditions; and 

(3) Such bias, by leading to the distortion of the news, constitutes an abuse 
of the privileges of a free press and reduces the value of newspapers to the 
general public; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon the newspaper publishers of the 
nation to comply with the National Labor Relations Act and permit the self- 
organization of their employees, and challenges them to report labor issues 
with true impartiality. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 11 
Southern Poll Tax 


WHEREAS, (1) In certain states the republican form of government 
which is guaranteed to American citizens by the Constitution of the United 
States has been denied to great sections of the working population by means 
of the cumulative poll tax and by registration and voting requirements dis- 
criminatory in themselves or discriminatorily applied against racial and eco- 
nomic groups; and 

(2) The disfranchised people of such states, being deprived of their vote, 
are without means to alleviate their condition; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO favors the enactment of appropriate legisla- 
tion founded upon relevant provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
and upon the financial assistance now being accorded by the federal govern- 
ment to the governments of the states by grants in aid and otherwise, pre- 
venting the imposition of such restrictions on the right of any American citi- 
zen to participate in federal, state, county and municipal elections without 
hindrance by virtue of race or economic condition. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers.) 

Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Linsley, Cannery and Agricultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise to urge a unanimous vote of 
approval on this portion of the committee’s report. Particularly for us in the 
South legislation of the type recommended in this resolution is an absolute 
essential in order to guarantee the continued progress of the CIO in the South, 
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and in order to insure the peopie of the South against the restrictions and the 
abuses which are now being imposed upon them through the election laws. 

I feel all of us must come to the understanding that the recent defeat of 
the poll tax referendum in Arkansas is a sign that the holders of special privi- 
lege in the South are not going to surrender this privilege voluntarily. There- 
fore, it is necessary for the CIO, together with all other organizations which 
favor the extension of democracy, to fight and fight hard for the adoption of 
a Federal law which will provide for uniform election procedure in every state 
in the Union. 

After all, we recognize the arguments that are used in the daily press, 
particularly in the South, against this kind of legislation, but we have got to 
make up our minds that the Constitution provides that the Federal government 
will guarantee to each state a republican form of government. The definition 
of a republican form of government—that is with a small “r’”—is the election 
of representatives of the people by a majority. In almost every state in the 
South 20 per cent or less of the people elect those who are to govern them in 
those areas. 

We, above all others, must realize that if our movement is to go forward 
in the South it cannot go forward without the aid and active support of the 
Negro people, and if we are to have this aid and support, if we are actually to 
get anywhere in the South, we must re-establish the franchise of the Negro 
people, together with the white workers, most of whom are also disfranchised. 
This is going to be our only guarantee of the continued existence and progress 
of the CIO in the South and it is the job of the CIO throughout the whole 
nation to get behind this legislation and put it across. 

I urge unanimous adoption of this section of the committee’s report. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman presiding. 

Delegate Butler, Cannery and Agricultural Workers (Memphis): Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I want to bespeak your support of this reso- 
lution that is now before you in the interests of the workers of the South. 
The South has always been known as the solid South, but it has been solid 
only because the control of the political situation in the South has been in the 
hands of a few and not in the hands of the working class. 

In the State of Arkansas, mentioned by Brother Linsley, at least 70 per 
cent of the working class of that state are prohibited from voting because of 
poll tax requirements. The workers cannot get enough poll taxes ahead to 
defeat the law that requires the payment of poll tax, even when they have an 
opportunity of voting on it. That was demonstrated in the recent election that 
was held there. 

A good many of the people that I represent in that section of the country 
are Negro people. Those who are in power say that if the poll taxes are 
removed, white supremacy will no longer be possible, that the Negroes will 
control the political situation. That of course is not true, but even if it were 
true it could not be in any worse condition than we find it at present. 

For four years the organization I have been closely associated with, the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, has been fighting for the elimination of the 
poll tax in the South, but I have arrived at the conclusion that it is going to 
take more than just our own efforts to do it. I feel sure we are going to have 
a unanimous adoption of this resolution, and I want to say I appreciate the 
attitude of the CIO in getting behind the movement to eradicate poll taxes. 
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It will take the effort of not only ourselves in the South but of all our fellow 
workers everywhere to bring pressure to get these things done. 

Therefore, may I urge that you give us a unanimous vote on this reso- 
lution ? 

Delegate William Young: In behalf of organized labor and the millions 
of impoverished Negroes in the South, I urge the unanimous adoption of this 
resolution. We know it was the poll tax system in the South that disfranchised 
the workers in Texas and caused the defeat of one of the most progressive 
Representatives that ever sat in the House of Representatives, Maury Mave- 
rick, due to the fact that the workers of the South were not permitted to vote. 
The poll tax at that time in the district in which Maury Maverick was a can- 
didate was $2.50, and there were any number of workers in that same district 
working for less than $2.50 a week. Consequently, it would have taken one 
week’s work in order to cast a vote for Maury Maverick. 

The Wages and Hours Bill was sabotaged and scuttled by the same reac- 
tionary forces that beat down the Anti-lynching Bill. 

Therefore, in behalf of progress and as a son of the South, I urge the 
unanimous adoption of this part of the report. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 12 
Southern Organizing Campaign 


WHEREAS, Substantial beginnings in the organization of labor on an 
industrial basis in Southern states have already been made by the CIO in 
textile, coal, the maritime industries and many other fields. Nevertheless the 
main task of opening many communities in such states to unionism and the firm 
establishment of civil liberties and the rights of labor in such communities 
has yet to be accomplished, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Officers of the CIO are hereby requested 
to call a conference in the near future and at such time as they deem advan- 
tageous, of representatives of all organizations affiliated with the CIO 
interested in organization in the South for the purpose of laying plans for and 
launching a joint campaign of organization in these areas. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Birmingham, Ala., Industrial Union Council; 
United Automobile Workers, Local No. 34; Sugar Refinery Workers, Local 
I.U. No. 4; Alabama State Industrial Union Council; Atlanta Industrial Union 
Council; Nashville Industrial Council; United Rubber Workers of America; 
Akron Industrial Union Council.) 

Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution as read. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Peel, Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, speaking in support of this resolution, I would like to go back 
for just a few years, with your permission, and state a few facts. In April, 
1927, a delegation from North Carolina went to Washington, D.C., to confer 
with officials of the American Federation of Labor. We did not ask anything 
except that they send someone in to guide and direct us. I might say that the 
only organization represented at that meeting to which we made this appeal 
was the smallest organization numerically and financially within the fold of 
the American Federation of Labor. On January 6, 1930, three years later, the 
American Federation of Labor executives came to Charlotte, North Carolina, 
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bearing the olive branch and saying to industry, “Here we are; we come not 
to fight, but to show you that what you need is organization of your workers.” 

Some progress, it is true, was made during several years. Today, eleven 
years later, under the guidance of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
for eighteen months, rapid progress has been made. 

In referring to the American Federation of Labor we heard much of peace. 
Of course we all say that peace is desirable, and I am not unduly alarmed 
about peace within the ranks of organized labor. I believe that that will come 
eventually. May I say to you in referring to the American Federation of Labor 
it is not my intention to go further, because I was taught at my mother’s knee 
never to speak disparagingly of the dead. 

Today, as in 1927, as we pointed out to the executives to whom we were 
appealing, the hillsides are dotted with smoke stacks. Any person who can get 
100 sewing machines comes into the South and sets up some kind of a factory 
for the exploitation of the Southern workers who have been duped, unintelli- 
gent and willing to work long hours and for low wages, by our Chambers of 
Commerce in the past. 

For many years we attempted to organize as best we possibly could. 
However, our funds were very meager. They were limited and practically all 
of the work fell upon those of us who were willing to go out on the roadsides 
and the hillsides and on the side of the railroad track and speak there in the 
dark to those who might come. If we had a meeting of twenty we had a 
mighty good meeting. 

Today, under the guidance and leadership of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, we have made progress. We have today contracts with some of 
the largest textile firms doing business in the South. Those contracts have 
been made within the past eighteen months. 

We Southerners used to ask for a job and for a house to live in, and as 
long as we were doing that the employer was very well satisfied. In those 
days we were told that they were saving the money for us, and when the time 
came when we needed it they were going to have the money with which to 
assist us. I remember one large corporation and how they assisted us. They 
were saving our money, and finally they sold us stock certificates at $50.00 
and $100.00. A few years later that $100.00 stock certificate was on the market, 
asked 7%, bid 3.37. That is how they saved the money. They told us that they 
were operating the plant to give us work. My friends, if that was all they 
were operating them for they might as well have quit, because I have never 
been in love with work. We only work because we are compelled to. They told 
us they were dividing with us, that it was a 50-50 proposition. 

That reminds me of a story that is told of an enterprising fellow down in 
Mississippi. He was on the relief roll, and he cast about in his mind for some 
means by which he could earn a livelihood. Finally he said to himself, “They 
sell pork sausage and they sell beef sausage. I wonder if there wouldn’t be a 
sale for rabbit sausage.” So there being an abundance of rabbits in the com- 
munity, he gathered together materials and began trapping rabbits, ground 
them into sausage, and found there was a sale for the sausage, and he trapped 
more rabbits. Finally the spring of the year came and the rabbits were not so 
plentiful and they were not so good, and his customers began complaining 
about the taste of the sausage. To each customer that made a complaint to 
him Jim would give this answer: “It is the spring of the year; it is your taste. 
There is nothing wrong with the sausage.” Finally one day one of his best 
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friends said to him, “Listen, Jim, I am one of your best friends and one of 
your best customers, and I know what you have been telling the people who 
have been complaining, but I don’t want any of that baloney. I want to know 
what is wrong with the sausage.” And Jim gave to his friend the same reply 
he had given to other complainants. His friend said, “I want to know the 
truth.” He said to his friend, “To tell you the truth, rabbits are not quite so 
plentiful as they once were and I am having to use substitutes.” So his friend 
said, “What are you substituting?” And he replied, “A little mule.” 

His friend said, “How much mule?” And he said, “Oh, about 50-50.” The 
friend said, “What do you mean by this 50-50?” “Well,” he said, “one mule 
and one rabbit.” 

So that is the way they were dividing with us until the last two or three 
years, when we began to ask for wages, when we began to ask for better 
conditions of employment, and they began organizing citizens’ committees, 
Vigilantes and everything else they could use against us. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take more time except to urge with all 
the sincerity at my command and with all earnestness that the officers of the 
CIO comply at the earliest possible date with the provisions of the resolution, 
and hold in the South, possibly in two or three places in the South, a conference 
of some kind in order that those who are down there may find expression and 
they may be articulate, that you may come to know us and we to know you, 
and that in becoming better acquainted we can carry on a campaign that will 
not only organize the Mine Workers’ and the Steel Workers’ forces, but the 
Textile Workers will come in for their full share. 

I want to say also that under the leadership of Sidney Hillman, Chairman 
of the Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee, and Emil Rieve, Executive 
Director, we have made splendid progress. However, progress has yet got to 
be made if we realize anything like a nearly complete organization of textile 
workers throughout the South. 

I thank you. 

Delegate Cowherd, CIO Regional Director from Birmingham, Alabama: Mr. 
Chairman and members of the convention, now, brothers and sisters of the new 
Congress in the United States, I have before me a report that was submitted 
at another conference when we were still the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. This is the report submitted in Atlantic City by Walter Sme- 
thurst, Executive Assistant to Chairman Lewis, serving as Regional Director 
of the CIO in the deep South, and with that there is a distinction between the 
deep South and just South. I believe you should know and carry back to your 
organization, your own members, the points that we feel must be remembered 
in any attempt, any effort to organize the unorganized workers in the South. 

In 1933, with the vision of the United Mine Workers of America, an organ- 
ization of miners was developed in Alabama, 90 per cent of the industry being 
under a closed shop, check-off contract. That was the birth of a new labor move- 
ment in the South, but since at that time it was dominated yet by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor it did not go beyond the United Mine Workers of 
America. With the advent of the CIO the organizations began to grow, always 
using District 20 of the United Mine Workers of America as the wall to stand 
behind or stand in front of, as the case may be, to do the fighting. 

You no doubt know from reading the papers of experiences of others who 
have attempted to make a complete job but who, in our humble opinion, have 
not been successful in any organization in making a complete job. Many 
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organizations have sprung up, many little fields have been scratched, none of 
them have been harvested except the Mine Workers. They are still in their 
infancy so far as complete work is concerned. 

Walter Smethurst caused a survey to be made, a research and personnel 
survey and I use his figures, and from my own knowledge I subscribe to his 
figures, and he defines here an area that we regard as the deep South. Quot- 
ing the data in his report, confined to the states of Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Florida, further on in his report he tells us what you have 
to expect in potential membership. I wil] only read these in round figures, not 
the complete figures: Alabama, 2,000,000; Florida, one and one-quarter mil- 
lion; Georgia, two and a quarter million; Louisiana, one and a half million; 
Mississippi, one and one-half million; Tennessee, 2,000,000—a total of eleven 
and one-half million potential members in those few states enumerated. 

Is it worth a special campaign, is it worth a special drive to bring even a 
substantial number of those eleven million workers into this great congress of 
American workers? My friends, we have been in it. We have been kidnapped, 
we have been arrested, we have been indicted, we have been convicted, we have 
had all of the hideous things to confront us, and on top of all of it we have the 
ancient antagonistic southern inhibitions or prohibitions, referred to as south- 
ern prejudices, and the peculiar nature of our people. 

I do not fear to say these things, my friends, because I was born in Ala- 
bama and I am talking of the South as a southerner, and I know these condi- 
tions exist. We have been the victims of a vicious system. 

I have tried hard to figure every possible avenue to evaluate every failure, 
to carefully analyze and evaluate each success, and it boils down to this: To 
put on a successful campaign in the South, we humbly submit that each inter- 
national union that has in the South any potential membership must put a 
trained expert, a specialist in his particular industry, in the South, that group, 
one from each industry, to constitute an organizing committee, that group to 
be coordinated through the chairman or the president of this organization, so 
that no one may, in his lapsed moments, fall back into the ways of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and begin to think of jurisdiction. Let there be no 
thought of jurisdiction until the organization attempt is complete. Let there 
be no suggestion of differences of opinion of who should or who should not be 
in a particular union. Get them into the union by a specialized committee, and 
do not forget this, if you have not been in the South. Do not think that a man 
can come into the South and announce to the world that he is a Jew, a Catho- 
lic, or a member of the Ku Klux Klan. No matter which he says, it creates a 
distinct opposition and one that will overlap among the group that he should 
expect to be his friends. All of the little frailties and sensitive innermosts of 
the Civil War have not been completely forgotten in the South, and they must 
not be trampled upon if organization is to be a success. Therefore, coordina- 
tion is essential. 

I am not criticizing any attempt that has not succeeded. I am trying to 
evaluate and analyze what we think in our opinion has caused the South to be 
the nation’s Economic Problem Number 1. We want to see it otherwise, we are 
anxious to see it otherwise. 

Remember when the Mine Workers were successful in organizing an in- 
dustry 70 per cent or more colored in the South, it was done by a man from 
the North. He met the opposition. He was going carpet-bagging and every- 
thing else, but in his wisdom he surrounded himself with personages who could 
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obscure the objectionable points that had been raised, and he was successful. 
Other persons have tried it, but other persons have refused or refrained from 
seeing the necessity of a little retreat for a moment, and they have eventually 
failed or made a partial job. 

The South is absolutely Vigilante-ridden. In many states of the South the 
Ku Klux Klan has been revived, just to thwart the organization attempts of 
the CIO. 

The system is further vitiated by the fact that most of the officials of the 
states, of the old labor movement of the American Federation of Labor are 
on paid peanut politicians’ jobs. They are on the inside politically drawing 
state, county and city pay, and we find them ever ready to oppose us, and to 
oppose us through the Ku Klux Klan. 

My friends, briefly that is a vague idea of some of the things with which 
we are confronted, and I do hope, now that this organization does have a char- 
ter—and I am stating in the affirmative what we always hear in the negative— 
now that this organization is permanent and does have a charter, and does 
have its identity as a labor mevement in America, that procrastination will not 
be the thief of time. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: I trust the delegates will be a little more patient. 
We must find a way to bring complete organization in the South. May we 
please have your close attention? 

Delegate Roy Lawrence, Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I am happy to support this resolution. We 
are always anxious to support any move that will lend assistance to us in 
organizing the workers of the South. The Textile Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee has made what we consider considerable progress, thanks to the CIO. 

Prior to the formation of the Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee I 
was an organizer for seven years for the American Federation of Labor. I 
might add I am still a member of the International Typographical Union as 
well as being a member of the TWOC and American Newspaper Guild. 

The campaign of the TWOC in the South has been at least partially suc- 
cessful. Prior to TWOC there was very little organization among textile work- 
ers in the deep South. Contracts with mill owners were as scarce as hens’ 
teeth. Today we do have a reasonable number of contracts signed with employ- 
ers in the deep South. We have a few closed chop, check-off contracts; we have 
a considerable number of what we call preferential shops. So, therefore, we 
have made some progress. 

However, we know there is still a tremendous job to do. We have been 
confronted with the most vicious opposition both from employer groups, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, vigilante committees, and last, but not least, the American 
Federation of Labor. We have had our unions sabotaged, and attempts at sabo- 
tage at a number of points. 

Having been a member of the American Federation of Labor, I take it 
upon myself to say what they have been doing in the South to us. At prac- 
tically every point where we have a contract with the textile owner the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has sent into that place an organizer in a deliberate 
attempt to go in the back door and sign a contract or to get a few disgruntled 
workers and set up a charter with seven members and proceed to take us into 
court, tie up the funds of the local unions and attempt to break our contract. 
We had to carry one group through the Supreme Court of South Carolina on 
the checkoff. 
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In Alabama a deliberate attempt was made by the American Federation 
of Labor to break up our union at that point where we had a contract with one 
of the mills. Finally the American Federation of Labor representative pub- 
lished a circular saying if we would agree to an election and if the CIO won 
that election they would get out and stay out. We held that election and won 
the election by a substantial majority, and the American Federation of Labor 
has not gotten out yet, they have continued to fight us. They are resorting to 
court action, claiming that the old UTW charter is the property of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and at the present time they have the local union’s 
funds tied up at that place. 

Now, that is just one little illustration of what we have had to put up 
with, and we have had to put up with vigilante committees, and a number of 
our organizers have been beaten up. Only a few weeks ago Doctor Wither- 
spoon, a former pastor of Atlanta, Georgia, now on the staff of the TWOC, 
was taken off a porch at a time he was talking negotiations after we had won 
an election, thrown into a big truck and taken out in the country and beaten 
almost to death. 

I could cite you innumerable instances of such things we have had to go 
through with. The Ku Klux Klan has been revived in certain parts of Georgia 
and Alabama. In the outskirts of Atlanta, Georgia, every time we hold a meet- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan parades around the union hall. 

In spite of all those things we are making progress. The people of the 
textile workers have demonstrated they have faith in the CIO; we have signed 
thousands upon tens of thousands on blue cards, we have set up eighteen local 
unions in the last three months in the deep South, and with the additional 
assistance that is suggested in this resolution the coordination of all the CIO 
units can be effected, and I think we can continue to make progress in the 
South. 

The workers want organization, and I know, being a southerner myself, 
and being associated in the labor movement and on the organizing staff of the 
American Federation of Labor for many months, I think I know what the will 
and temperament of the southern workers is, and I know they don’t want the 
American Federation of Labor, and the American Federation of Labor is not 
making any progress in the South, despite what they might say. I know what 
the plan of the American Federation of Labor was in the beginning, as far as 
the Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee was concerned. At the time the 
TWOC was set up I was on the organizing staff of the A. F of L., and I was 
given charge of going out to take textile workers into the American Federation 
of Labor, but I said, “No, I can’t do it and I will not do it,” and that demand 
was laid down to me by the personal representative of William Green that, 
“Maybe we won’t be able to organize them, the CIO will, and we will go in the 
back door and take them away from them.” That was the instructions I had 
and I quit the American Federation of Labor and I went with the Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, with which I am very happy. 

I say again the workers of the South want organization. The CIO is 
firmly established and anchored in the South, don’t worry about that. How- 
ever, we need additional staff, we need additional help, we need the cooperation 
and coordination of all the CIO affiliates, and I hope that this present resolu- 
tion will be unanimously adopted. 

(Chairman Lewis presiding.) 

Delegate S. H. Dalrymple, United Rubber Workers of America: Mr. 
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Chairman and fellow delegates, it is indeed a great pleasure for me to be privi- 
leged to appear before you here to discuss this most important question and I 
am sure if each and every one of the delegates who are here realize the impor- 
tance of this resolution there would be more attention paid to the discussion of 
the report of the Resolutions Committee. 

We who have not been in the South cannot appreciate the opposition with 
which the organizers and the workers of the South who are desirous of organ- 
ization are confronted with. 

Two years ago I visited our Local Union No. 12 in Gadsden, Alabama, and 
I partook of the hospitality of the reactionaries in that little city. I have great 
hopes that the delegates assembled here at this convention will be more atten- 
tive to this discussion on this most important question. 

Not only the rubber workers need organization in the South but all classes 
of workers need organization. I am just as much interested in the workers in 
the South as I am in the workers in the North. Their problem is our problem, 
and our problem is their problem. However, they are confronted with a greater 
amount of opposition than we are in the North. 

Yes, I am happy to see the southern worker have industries to work in. I 
have no objections to the northern industrialists establishing plants in the 
South, but I do file my objections as a representative of the United Rubber 
Workers of America of their establishing their branches in the South, and then 
operating them to the detriment of American workers in general. 

We have at the present time seventy odd of our members in Local No. 12 
in Gadsden, Alabama, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company who have been 
on strike for over five months depending on unemployment relief. A number 
of those employees were beaten up in the plant and driven out of the plant 
because they belonged to the United Rubber Workers of America and would 
not join up with the Anawa Rubber Workers in the South. 

I just read an account in the Birmingham News where the Goodyear plant 
in Gadsden, Alabama, was operating at a capacity of ten thousand and some 
odd tires per day, which is more tires than are now being produced in any of 
the Goodyear plants in America. I can remember when the Akron plant pro- 
duced as high as sixty-five to seventy-five thousand tires per day. It is not 
because the Akron plant cannot compete with the Gadsden plant in the cost of 
labor, it is because the Goodyear Company is determined to break labor in 
their plants, and the distribution of production to the various subsidiaries is 
arranged in order to do that. And I say to you today this is a question that is 
a concern of each and every one of us. 

The United Rubber Workers of America has spent over $25,000 alone in 
trying to perfect an organization in the Goodyear Gadsden plant. We have 
been negotiating with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company for over six 
months in an endeavor to secure a signed agreement in the Akron plant, and 
today we haven’t met with success, and because they have subsidiaries located 
in the various areas throughout the United States they are in a position to 
defy us in Akron and elsewhere, but just as I told Fritz Slusser two years ago, 
I was looking forward to the time that I came into his office that I would be 
received as a representative of the United Rubber Workers of America and he 
would sit down across the table and discuss the problems of vital importance 
to his workers and our organization; I am looking forward to the time he will 
discuss those matters in each and every one of his subsidiaries, whether in 
Gadsden, Los Angeles, Jackson, Michigan, or elsewhere, the same as in Akron, 
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Ohio. We are going to accomplish that, but we are going to have to have the 
cooperation of every international union and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization because I, for one, can appreciate the opposition that we are 
going to meet with in Gadsden, Alabama, in Memphis, Tennessee, or any other 
southern city where we go in to organize the southern workers. 

I say to you it is time that each and every one of us should be more seri- 
ous about this question that is before us today, and we should show a greater 
interest in the southern worker if we expect the southern worker to show 
interest in us here in the North. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, hope that the Executive Board of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization will put forth their efforts as they never have put 
them forth before to establish organization in the South for the benefit of the 
southern worker as well as the northern worker. 

Delegate Burt Nelson, International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union: We have had some experience in the South in the last three or four 
months, and due to this experience we are in a position to speak with authority 
for the need of the program as outlined in this resolution. It is true we are 
only beginners in the South and the struggle in the South is an old, old one, 
but it is in a new stage. They don’t bother necessarily to put you in a wagon 
and take you to the woods any more; you go to police headquarters in a lot of 
big cities down there, and instead of having ordinary run-of-the-mill hoodlums 
to do it, the city police do it, and the city officials say, “So what? We have 
an efficient police force.” 

Possibly it is news to some of you, but the State Legislature in Louisiana, 
with one dissenting vote, went on record to drive the CIO out of the State of 
Louisiana, in June of this year. 

This is a serious problem, and one that has to be met by the joint forces 
of the CIO, and met immediately, because the longer we put it off, the longer 
we hesitate, the tougher it will get down there, because in the South we have 
the people who are willing today to bring Fascism on. the backs of the Ameri- 
can people to keep what they have. And I don’t mean perhaps. 

That is the situation in the South, and the only way we can successfully 
combat it is by a joint program down there, and one put into action immedi- 
ately and completed. 

I thank you. 

Delegate W. J. Carney, New Jersey State Industrial Union Council: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I am heartily in accord with the resolution and 
the recommendation of the committee. We have just listened to the Interna- 
tional President of the United Rubber Workers of America, and I thought 
when Brother Dalrymple spoke he was going to mention some of the obstacles 
that our organization has put up with in the South. 

Brother Dalrymple some two years ago was invited into Gadsden, Ala- 
bama, as he told you, by the members of Local Union 12 of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, and while there, Brother Dalrymple was invited to speak 
in a mass meeting in the courthouse. That night at the meeting the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, along with steel firms of Gadsden, sent their thugs 
into that meeting and started heckling the president of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, and not being able to break up the meeting with those 
kind of tactics these thugs and the stooges of the company took our great 
president, with the aid of the sheriff and his deputies, and led him down the 
main street of Gadsden, Alabama, and beat the man almost to death, forced him 
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to drive 60 miles without medical attention, and on his return he lay two weeks 
in a hospital at the point of death. 

With the Goodyear workers at that time being a young organization and 
not having much discipline in our organization, we staged a 24-hour protest 
stoppage of work against the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company for their tac- 
tics against our great president, and then we set out to create a program, and 
we agreed with our International vice president, Thomas Burns, that there 
would be no more stoppages of work, that instead of stoppages of work we 
would voluntarily contribute each and every week a dollar of our weekly pay 
towards an organized drive in the South. So we proceeded along those lines, 
and we sent several of our rank and file workers from Akron, Ohio, back into 
Gadsden, Alabama. Lo and behold, under the protection of that great organ- 
ization, the United Mine Workers of America, we were able to hold a peaceful 
meeting in Gadsden, Alabama. The following week, I believe it was, we set up 
an office in Gadsden, Alabama, and again we were faced with these vicious, 
anti-union tactics of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and they went so 
far as to close down their plant and send a mob of three hundred of their 
stooges down to our office to throw our organizers out of the office, and the 
furniture, and they beat five of the organizers to a pulp. I believe that it is a 
very serious situation and that we must have the help of each and every mem- 
ber affiliated with this great CIO organization if we are to succeed in the 
South. 

Fellow workers, I am convinced that we can do a job in the South. I know 
whatever the opposition is that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company places 
in the way of the United Rubber Workers of America, that organization is not 
going to stop until we have a closed shop contract. 

If the rest of the organizations affiliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organizatiion will take the same stand as the United Rubber Workers of 
America, I am confident the job can be done within a very short time. 

So, brother workers, I am here pleading with you to give your united sup- 
port to this fight in organizing the unorganized workers in the South. 

Delegate William Mitch, Alabama State Industrial Union Council: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow workers, I know you are anxious to get through the work 
of this convention, and I know you want to know more and more about differ- 
ent localities, especially as to the work that has been done and the possibilities 
of further work that can be done. 

You have been told very well in detail some of the vigilante activities in 
the South. I say to you frankly that I know whereof I speak, because in 1983 
when there wasn’t one member of the United Mine Workers of America in the 
State of Alabama I was sent into Alabama for the purpose of organizing the 
mine workers, and I met with all of the obstacles that have been pointed out 
here in the various other localities. 

We have been turned around on private property, told to stay out, we had 
to hold our meetings on the roadside or hire some plot of ground for the pur- 
pose of holding meetings. The coal operators in that state viciously fought 
the efforts of the United Mine Workers of America to organize the miners in 
that state, but thanks to some of my co-workers who are here today who were 
members of craft unions at that time, they gave their full support to the 
United Mine Workers of America in carrying on our campaign of organization. 
Gunmen were stationed in every mining camp, and I say to you frankly, with 
all of the viciousness and all of the efforts of the coal operators in that state 
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to prevent the organization of the coal miners, today that the coal operators 
who are doing business jointly with the United Mine Workers of America are 
thankful the United Mine Workers of America came into Alabama. The rea- 
son was they were in a chaotic condition, they were fighting one another. They 
did not know what the conditions were in the adjacent mines to the mines they 
were operating. Coal sales were based upon the wages and conditions of the 
miners. The one who wanted to be fair with his employes could not do so 
because he had to meet the keen competition of his competitors. Therefore, the 
coal operators know that the United Mine Workers of America stabilized the 
coal industry in the State of Alabama. 

Now, it is the nation’s number one problem, that is, the number one eco- 
nomic problem. We got the start on the politician; we laid out and effected an 
organization. Other organizations that started later may meet more strenuous 
opposition perhaps than we have met, and I can only add my word to what has 
already been said relative to the vigilante activities in the South. It is to be 
condemned. .- 

I know of Brother Dalrymple coming into Alabama, thinking he was still 
in the United States, coming there to hold a peaceful meeting, and he was 
maltreated, as stated, to the extent he had to spend some long time in the hos- 
pital. Gadsden is notorious from other angles. They have framed representa- 
tives of organized labor and indicted them on no evidence at all, for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the organized labor movement in the South. 

We have many other sections as well as Gadsden. We have New Orleans; 
Cleveland, Tennessee; Tupelo, Memphis, and in all these sections we have 
another problem that has not been emphasized, and that is the question of 
organizing and maintaining unions on the basis of a black-and-white member- 
ship. We have been very successful in steel and in the coal mining industry 
in taking care of that problem, but in practically every locality we found that 
the powers that be elected to break down the morale of the membership on 
the basis of the racial problems, but today we are overcoming that. Gadsden 
itself as a city has an ordinance which prevents black and white from meeting 
together, and in that they have this provision, “Said officer shall have the 
authority to enter any home, enclosure or other place in which they have 
reason to believe that any person is committing or about to commit a violation 
of the city ordinance.” They have broken up meetings time after time. Imme- 
diately following the beating of Brother Dalrymple in Gadsden, and the brutal 
attack on him—I was president of the State Federation at that time—we 
organized a big mass meeting to be held in Gadsden, and while I was talking 
over the “mike” the line was cut seven distinct times by emissaries of the 
corporations. 

We have antiquated laws that must be and will be eventually wiped off 
the statute books, and anti-picketing laws, and all of the representatives of the 
various city governments have placed their interpretation upon it, and that is 
that they will not allow anyone to enter within two hundred yards of any plant, 
factory, mine or mill that is on strike, but we have had plenty of strikes, and 
I say to you in the Mine Workers we have been the last to settle in each 
instance, and the same is true for those who are fighting the battle. 

Even today we find that in Huntsville the TWOC won an election by a big 
vote, stating they wanted to be represented by the TWOC, and the yresult is 
you still are granting collective bargaining to them. They have started the 
procedure of eviction, as already stated to you. We are prevailing upon the 
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Governor of the state to intervene in this matter. We feel the methods of the 
powers that be, or the vigilantes that were placed in Huntsville—they went 
down enmasse to protest against the TWOC and organized labor to the Gov- 
ernor several months ago, and this Governor of the state did not give them 
very much encouragement,—in fact, we had just as well give credit where 
credit is due, and while I don’t know so much about the preceding governors 
of the State of Alabama, I do know that the representatives of organized labor 
in Alabama say that Bibb Graves is the best Governor, as far as labor is con- 
cerned, that Alabama has ever had. 

We recognize there is so much to do. We have the anti-boycott law. That 
law is so designed that the employes are the only ones affected. It doesn’t 
affect any boycott put on any individual from the standpoint of the employer. 
We have compensation laws where an injured employe cannot employ the serv- 
ices of an attorney to look after his interests until it is passed upon by the 
court, giving him that privilege. 

Some of these things must be remedied. We feel that a concerted move 
should be started. We have felt that way for some time. We, in steel, have 
proposed such a proposition from time to time, and I say, knowing the various 
localities, and especially Gadsden, Alabama, which has the reputation that it 
has, that it is necessary to have a good working force in that section because 
of so many representatives of the various branches of organized labor being 
extremely maltreated in Gadsden, Alabama, with full cooperation and knowl- 
edge of the law enforcement officers in that section. Some changes have been 
made, however, politically, or at least from the standpoint of electing new 
officers, which places Gadsden in a better light today than it was several 
months ago. 

Another thing, we have now serving time a representative of the TWOC 
convicted of a crime of which he is absolutely innocent, and now in the peni- 
tentiary in the State of Alabama, Homer Wells, and the entire labor movement 
has all joined hands willing and anxious to give support to see that this man 
is freed from prison. He was convicted because he was a representative of the 
TWOC, trying to establish an organization in Talladega, Alabama, and the 
result was he is now serving time because he couldn’t get a square deal in 
Talladega, and that has been demonstrated, and we knew it beforehand, but 
Alabama law, again, prevented him from getting a change of venue and they 
weré forced to try that case in Talladega. 

Now, we know that the labor movement can only make progress just as 
fast as we can bring along the weaker links. We don’t fear the question of 
taking care of the labor problem from the standpoint of the blacks and whites, 
because, with all due credit to the Negro in the South, they join the labor 
organization where they are working even more readily than do the white 
men. We are getting fine support, we are making progress, we are trying 
our best to labor one with another down there, and we feel in line with the 
resolution that a concerted effort should be made for the purpose of all of us 
in the different organizations affected to work together in a move to put the 
South on the map and bring them in where they belong, and that is into the 
labor movement, and we are making progress regardless of all these things 
that have been said, and we expect to continue on until the South is repre- 
sented properly by the CIO. 

Delegate Broun, American Newspaper Guild: Speaking for the American 
Newspaper Guild, we want to go on record as saying that our own practice 
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and deep conviction is that in the labor movement all racial and religious 
prejudices must be wiped out, that if there is to be fraternity and efficiency in 
the labor -movement prejudice must be swept aside and we must all act 
together. That is the way the Guild is going and that is the way the CIO is 
going. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Delegate Deal, Inland Boatmen’s Union: I rise for the purpose of making 
a motion to suspend the rules. 

Chairman Lewis: For what purpose? 

Delegate Deal: To introduce a resolution. 

Chairman Lewis: What is the nature of your resolution? 

Delegate Deal: The nature of the resolution is to instruct the Chairman 
to communicate with the President of the United States, congratulating him 
and endorsing the statement he made yesterday in denouncing Nazi Germany. 

Chairman Lewis: Delegate Deal asks the unanimous consent of the con- 
vention for-suspension of the rules to enable him to introduce this resolution. 
Are there objections? Hearing none the Chair recognizes Delegate Deal of 
the Inland Boatmen’s organization. 

Delegate Deal then presented the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION NO. 13 


Persecution of Jews in Nazi Germany 
Introduced by C. W. Deal, Inland Boatmen’s Union 

RESOLVED, That the Chairman of this convention be directed to express 
to President Roosevelt our accord with his public statement denouncing the 
persecution of Jews by Nazi Germany and that we subscribe to the Presi- 
dent’s determination to prevent Nazism from gaining a foothold in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Delegate Deal: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded by a number of delegates. 

Chairman Lewis: You have heard the reading of the resolution. All in 
favor will rise to their feet. 

(There were no votes in opposition to the adoption of the resolution.) 

Chairman Lewis: The resolution is adopted by the unanimous vote of this 
convention. The Secretary of the convention, in harmony with the resolution, 
will prepare a telegram to President Roosevelt with the name of the Chairman 
attached, and send it by Postal Telegraph. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Delegate Owens, United Mine Workers: I rise to make a motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 

Chairman Lewis: On what subject? 

Delegate Owens: To make the election of officers a special order of 
business. 

Chairman Lewis: Proceed. 

Delegate Owens: I move that the election of officers be made a special 
order of business on Friday, November 18th, at 10:30 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
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Committee to Greet Miss Josephine Roche 


Chairman Lewis: The Chair desires to announce that at 11:00 o’clock 
tomorrow, Thursday, the convention will have the privilege of listening to an 
address by Miss Josephine Roche, former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Chairman of the President’s Inter-Departmental Committee on Public 
Health and Industrial Hygiene. In consideration of that fact the Chair appoints 
the following committee to escort Miss Roche to the convention at 11:00 
o’clock, tomorrow, and look after her comfort while she is in the city. 

Alice F. Liveright, United Office and Professional Workers of America; 
Eleanor Nelson, United Federal Workers of America; Kathryn Lewis, District 
No. 50, United Mine Workers of America; Clara Fuller, Tobacco Workers; 
Vita Friend, State, County and Municipal Workers of America; Virginia 
Browning, Anniston, Alabama, Industrial Union Council; Mary Weston Moody, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was continued, as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 14 
Observance of Agreements 


WHEREAS, (1) The complexities of the relationship between labor and 
employers in modern industry make it essential that understandings arrived at 
with regard to wages, hours and conditions of employment be embodied in 
written, signed agreements for a definite term; and 

(2) It is equally important to labor and to employers that the full terms 
of all such agreements be fulfilled to the letter; and 

(8) It is essential that the attitude of the CIO in this respect be fully 
understood by the public despite the false information continually disseminated 
by the paid propagandists of special interests; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the unshakable policy of the CIO and its affiliated 
organizations to adhere to their contractual obligations in letter and in spirit 
and the CIO undertakes to throw its full weight and influence into the balance 
to effect such adherence. 

Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Martin, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates to the convention, perhaps no other organization in the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has had more strikes in the past year than the United 
Automobile Workers, and perhaps no other organization has suffered more 
from the breaking of contracts than has the United Automobile Workers of 
America. The position of our organization on the matter of keeping its con- 
tracts, however, has been so falsely publicized that even the CIO has been 
adversely affected by that publicity. I want to call the attention of the dele- 
gates here assembled to some pertinent facts that have not been given publicity. 

In the first place, a little more than two years ago our organization was 
not an organization. Our organization existed largely in the minds of some 
of us. During this short length of time we have come from an organization of 
20,000 or less to where we now have over 400,000 organized automobile workers. 
We have come to that place of organization despite all of the bitter opposi- 
tion of the most powerful corporations in America, and while we have recog- 
nized and are ready to recognize our responsibility for carrying out contracts, 
we rise to observe that 99 per cent of the strikes in the automobile industry 
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came as a result of the refusal of the automobile companies to write contracts. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the strikes in the automobile industry could have 
been avoided and would have been avoided had the corporations recognized the 
law or the Constitution of this country. 

Furthermore, while we recognize that many times the enthusiasm of the 
organization and the militancy that comes of a new-born freedom were re- 
sponsible for the breaking of contracts, yet I would like to remind this dele- 
gation and the general public that for every breaking of a contract by our 
organization there were forty violations by the anti-union supervisions. Those 
violations were not on the record because they were done quietly, because they 
were done off the record, but they were committed. One gigantic corporation in 
this country has officially informed us that in one year twelve hundred fore- 
men were discharged because they refused to live up to the agreement written 
with the Union. 

I want to say that there has been much publicity to the contrary, but 
despite that our organization, backed by the leaders of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, has consistently fought for the absolute observance of 
contracts, and had there been a like response upon the part of the employers 
in our industry and in other industries, the record would have been quite dif- 
ferent. 

I want to say, as a part of the Committee for Industrial Organization and 
now the Congress of Industrial Organizations, that there has never been any 
question about the policy, never at any single time have the leaders of this 
great organization failed to take their position in upholding the obligations of 
contracts written with employers. Oftentimes when we were conscious of 
the lack of cooperation on the part of employers we have taken our stand as 
against any violation of agreements. 

The names of the United Mine Workers of America, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and of other great international unions are 
names to inspire confidence, and they do inspire confidence when it comes to 
a policy of absolute keeping of contracts written with employers. So that the 
entire nation may well understand and those employers who have contracts 
with the international unions associated with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations know, and we are determined that there shall be no mistaken idea 
about it, we do stand for this fundamental principle of American trade 
unionism. 

I shall never forget that in Chairman Lewis’s address to our convention 
and in the addresses of the representatives of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations to the various United Automobile Workers’ groups, this consistent 
policy of observance of contract to the letter and in the spirit of the contracts 
written has been one of the fundamental things emphasized, and that in our 
conferences there has never been one single instance when that has not been 
the underlying policy of the Committee for Industrial Organization, now the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Those enemies of labor who have watched the growth, the travails, and 
the mistakes of the United Automobile Workers of America and other great 
organizations may well be aware today that while we have had our differences 
and while be have had our struggles, those struggles and those differences are 
not the differences, they are not the struggles and they are not the motions of 
death, they are indications of a virile, strong, growing, determined organiza- 
tion in the automobile industry. And the enemies of organized labor, the 
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enemies of labor everywhere who have thought that when we have had our 
difficulties they saw the disintegration of a great organization may well now 
not have any comfort. We come today as a great organization to cause those 
same dreamers to have nightmares, because our organization stands stronger 
today, more virile than it ever was in its history, and more determined as a 
part of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to observe this fundamental 
principle of unionism, namely, the keeping of all of our obligations with em- 
ployers. 

We are glad to assure the delegates here and the general public that our 
organization expects to leave nothing undone to carry this policy into effect 
with every single contract that we have in the automobile industry. 

There are those in this country of ours who have watched the progress of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, who have watched the growth of 
these new unions, with their problems of organization, with their problems 
of discipline, with the thought that they would see the break-up of those or- 
ganizations. There are those today who dream of the time to come when the 
principle of industrial unionism will be forgotten, because there are those who 
do not want labor organized in this country, and they know that industrial 
unionism in the mass production industries is the hope of organization of the 
workers of this country. 

The United Automobile Workers of America, as perhaps no other organi- 
zation, has indicated and has exemplified once and for all that the principle 
of industrial unionism is the correct principle, that the method of industrial 
unionism is the correct method, and that as a part of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations—and I speak as President of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America—we are so thoroughly committed both by experience and by 
logic to the principle of industrial unionism that there is scarcely an auto- 
mobile worker in the nation who would think of any other form of organi- 
zation. 

We say that we are for peace in the American labor movement. We 
believe that the workers of this nation can be benefited by a united labor move- 
ment, but we understand also there can be no united labor movement unless 
the principles, the essentials and the actuality of industrial organization for 
the mass production industries is recognized and made a part of that united 
labor movement. 

We look back over the years of the speed-up, of the numbers by which the 
workers were designated, because there was a time in the automobile industry 
that they did not know anybody except by number, as they have it in the 
penitentiaries. Now they know everybody by first names. Look back over the 
record, look back over that history. The automobile workers, 400,000 strong, 
union minded because of the results of unionization and because of the results 
of industrial unionism in the automobile industry, are of the opinion and of the 
conviction that ahead of us lies the pathway of complete organization as a part 
of the system of democracy in this nation by which the workers democratically 
participate in the direction of industry, where workers have a right and the 
power to speak concerning these things that so affect their lives and their 
welfare. 

And so the United Automobile Workers of America join the other organi- 
zations today in making emphatic our determination as a part of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations that policy which will guarantee to employers the 
complete observance of contracts written, and in the same spirit the deter- 
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mination to write contracts with every automobile and automobile parts com- 
pany in America. 


Thank you very much. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 15 
Chicago Memorial Day Massacre 


WHEREAS, In the course of the Little Steel strike in the summer of 
1937 the Chicago police pretending to defend the property of the Republic 
Steel Corporation killed ten strikers and wounded 90 others; now, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention dedicate two minutes silence to the 
memory of the ten steel strikers who were killed in the Memorial Day 
Massacre; and 

(2) That the CIO devote itself to putting an end to the conditions which 
led to the murder of workers seeking to better their lot. 

. Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. The motion 
was seconded. 

President Lewis: In accordance with the resolution the delegates will rise 
and stand in silence. 

The delegates complied and remained standing silently for a period of two 
minutes. 

Chairman Bittner: Mr. Chairman, this silence of the delegates to this 
great convention, representing the 4,000,000 members of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, is the most eloquent tribute that could be paid to those 
valiant soldiers who died in South Chicago in the Memorial Day Massacre 
during the strike against the Republic Steel Corporation in that section. May 
I read for the record the names of those ten brave souls that were shot down 
on that day. They were: ; 

EARL HENSLEY 
KENNETH REED 
SAM POPOVICH 
ALFRED CAUSEY 
JOE ROTHMUND 
ANTHONY TAGLIERI 
HILDING ANDERSON 
OTIS JONES 

LEO FRANCISCO 
LEE TISDALE 


My friends, that massacre, as shown in the records of the Government of 
the United States, through the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee, was prob- 
ably the worst instance of its kind that ever occurred in this country or in any 
country in the civilized world. May I just state that after all it was the result 
of political and industrial corruption in Chicago. Where we have a corruupt 
government in any city in America, that government is always opposed to 
organized labor, because it has never been charged by our worst enemies that 
it is the purpose of organized labor to corrupt the government of any city or 
State in this nation. 

When we review this South Chicago Memorial Day Massacre let us ever 
remember that those ten men were shot down and ninety more injured, through 
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the orders of Mayor Kelly, of the city of Chicago, who in turn received his 
orders from the Republic Steel Corporation. And out of it all, my friends, we 
say to you that long after the corruption of the Kelly regime in Chicago shall 
have been forgotten, and long after the industrial exploitation of Tom Girdler 
is forgotten, these men who were killed in the South Chicago Memorial Day 
Massacre will live in the hearts and the minds and the souls of the members 
of organized labor throughout this great nation of ours, and as they died so 
shall we live for our Union. 

Delegate Beddow, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee: Did I under- 
stand the resolution to say that those men were shot down in the defense of 
the Republic Steel property? There was no defense there. These men were 
unarmed. 

Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee: May I suggest that the 
clause you are referring to states that “in the course of the Little Steel strike 
in the summer of 1937 the Chicago police, pretending to defend the property 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, killed ten strikers and wounded ninety 
others.” 

Delegate Beddow, Steel Workers’ Organization Committee: I beg your 
pardon. I did not want the record to appear that the steel men were shot 
down, and let the impression go out that they were defending the property of 
the Republic Steel Corporation. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 16 
Unity of Negro and White Workers 


WHEREAS, Employers constantly seek to split one group of workers from 
another, and thus to deprive them of their full economic strength, by arousing 
prejudices based on race, creed, color or nationality, and one of the most fre- 
quent weapons used by employers to accomplish this end is to create false con- 
flicts between Negro and white workers; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby pledges itself to uncompromising oppo- 
sition to any form of discrimination, whether political or economic, based upon 
race, color, creed or nationality. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 17 
Judiciary 


WHEREAS, (1) The stubborn refusal of the Supreme Court judges to 
disregard their personal prejudices and to adjust the law to a changing eco- 
nomic order led to the attempted judicial nullification of progressive legislation 
until President Roosevelt through his proposed reorganization of the judiciary 
brought about a change in the policies of the Supreme Court; and 

(2) We now see the judges of the Federal Circuit Courts of Appeals 
usurping the functions of the Labor Board and nullifying by judicial interpreta- 
tion the Labor Act; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention considers the courts to be the 
servants of the people, entrusted with the responsibility of preserving our 
constitutional liberties and enforcing the laws which the people under demo- 
cratic institutions have established for themselves; and 

(2) We call upon President Roosevelt to make appointments to the Fed- 
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eral Judiciary of men with readiness to understand modern problems and the 
ability to adjust the law to these problems. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by United Steel and Metal Workers, L. I. U. No. 
511, and United Shoe Workers of America.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 18 
Prosecution of Anti-Labor Conspiracies 


WHEREAS, (1) The United States Department of Justice has earned 
national congratulations by its prosecution of the murderous anti-labor con- 
spiracy of the Harlan County, Kentucky, coal operators; 

(2) A conspiracy no less serious participated in by the heads of certain 
Little Steel corporations has been revealed by the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Senate Civil Liberties Committee; 

(3) Other combinations of corrupt and reactionary corporate interests and 
state and local law-enforcement agencies exist in other communities, among 
them Gadsden, Alabama; Tupelo, Mississippi; New Orleans, Louisiana; and 
Westwood and Nevada City, California; and 

(4) The Department of Justice has failed or refused to move against such 
unlawful anti-union conspiracies except in Harlan County; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO makes demand upon the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice for a thorough prosecution of the outlaws of Little Steel and 
for the establishment of a policy of effective prosecution of employer violations 

. of the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the International Woodworkers of America, 
the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers and the Cali- 
fornia State Industrial Union Council.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 19 
LaFollette Committee 


WHEREAS, (1) No committee in the history of the United States Senate 
has rendered greater service to the working men and women of America than 
has the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee in revealing the lawless, corrupt 
and violent methods used by many great corporations to prevent the free self- 
organization of their employes, in aiding in the enforcement of the National 
Labor Relations Act by development of relevant evidence of law violations, and, 
together with the National Labor Relations Board and the Department of 
Justice, in opening entire regions to labor organization which had theretofore 
been kept closed by the feudal methods of entrenched corporate interests; and 

(2) A mass of documented complaints from labor organizations are 
before the Committee awaiting public hearing, while throughout vast areas, 
including agricultural regions of the South and many industrial communities 
in the North and West, civil liberties and the rights of labor continue to be 
denied with impunity by employers and subservient public officials; there- 


fore be it 
RESOLVED, (1) That the Senate of the United States give speedy and 
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favorable consideration to such legislative recommendations as its Civil 
Liberties Committee may in the future submit; 

(2) That the Senate direct the Committee to continue its important work 
throughout the next two years; and 

(3) That adequate appropriations be provided by the Senate to that ak 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Woodworkers of America; United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied Workers; F. A. E. C. T.; Lake County, 
Ind., I. U. C.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

At 5 o’clock p. m. the convention was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Thursday 
morning, November 17. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 17, 1938. 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock, a. m., Chairman Lewis 
presiding. 

A large number of congratulatory messages were read, and these will 
appear with others in the appendix at the end of this record. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued) 


RESOLUTION No. 20 
Civil Liberties and Federal Funds 


WHEREAS, (1) The federal government is providing substantial financial 
assistance to the several states by grants in aid of public works and similar 
undertakings; 

(2) The public policy of the United States favors the self-organization 
of labor without interference by employers, and the maintenance of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly and all other civil liberties; and 

(3) In certain states all civil liberties and the rights of labor have been 
trampled by selfish employers with the aid or connivance of state and local 
government officials; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO favors the enactment of federal legislation 
preventing all grants, loans or other financial assistance by the federal gov- 
ernment to state or local governments which permit or participate in the de- 
struction of civil liberties and rights of labor, whether through the misuse of 
governmental agencies such as the National Guard, state police, or by tolera- 
tion of vigilante and other lawless bands incited to riot and violence by corpo- 
rate interests. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Woodworkers of America, United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers.) 

Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, moved the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Carney, New Jersey State Industrial Council: Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support the committee’s recommendation. I know every delegate assem- 
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bled here today has read something in the press of the CIO’s fight in Jersey 
City to break up the dictatorship of Mayor Frank Hague. We have been carry- 
ing on the fight in the State of New Jersey against Mayor Frank Hague and 
his “Charlie McCarthy,” Governor Moore, to establish the right of the work- 
ers to join unions of their own choosing. We have tried to organize these 
workers in a peaceful manner, against a very vicious opposition. Last Novem- 
ber 29, a group of CIO organizers went into Jersey City, New Jersey, to dis- 
tribute leaflets advertising a mass meeting, and when these organizers arrived 
in Jersey City they were met by some two hundred policemen. They were 
denied the right to distribute the leaflets. Some of them were shoved around 
by the police. Others were deported into New York City. Others were put into 
police cars and dumped out in the swamps outside of Hudson County. Some of 
the organizers went back into Jersey City and demanded their constitutional 
right of being arrested, and after several attempts, after being put out on 
several different occasions that morning, thirteen of our organizers were 
arrested. They were haled into Hague’s court, and when they came before 
Judge Bardy, a stooge of Frank Hague, our counsel made a motion that the 
defendants be released on bail. The motion was denied, as well as motions 
made in succession that they be given the right of jury trial, a motion for 
habeas corpus proceedings, a motion for a public stenographer. Judge Bardy 
denied all the motions that our counsel made. 

These organizers were first brought up on charges of breaking a city 
ordinance, but when they were arraigned six of them were held to the Grand 
Jury under a thousand dollar bail for unlawful assembly. Seven were given 
five days in jail. 

When our organizers go into Jersey City they are followed from factory 
to factory by Hague’s police. Hague has a different system of working to 
defeat organization and denying the workers their civil rights than what they 
have in the South. Hague does not use the tactics of beating up our organ- 
izers. Sometimes, I believe if he would try those tactics we would be able to 

get more public sentiment with us and we would be able to get along faster. 

We have taken Hague and his administration before the Federal Court, 
and just recently we had an injunction granted in our favor, which restrained 

Hague from interfering with our organizers, which gives us the right to hold 

public meetings if anybody else has that right. 

Fellow workers, what I want to draw to your attention is this: If we in 

the CIO do not cooperate with the workers in Jersey, this system of Mayor 

Frank Hague’s is going to spread throughout the country. Each and every 

delegate assembled here must take an interest in the situation in the State of 

New Jersey. I can guarantee to the delegates assembled this morning that as 

far as the organization of the workers in New Jersey is concerned the job will 

be well done, no matter what the opposition Mayor Frank Hague and his 

stooges may place in the way of the workers in the State of New Jersey. But 

you can be of great assistance to us if you will send telegrams and resolu- 

tions in to Washington demanding of the LaFollette Committee and other gov- 

ernmental agencies that they look into the situation in the State of New Jer- 

sey. At the present time we are even denied the right of hiring halls in Jersey 

City. 

Fellow workers, in closing I want to plead with you to support the work 

that the CIO is doing in Jersey City and vote unanimously for the report of 

the committee. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
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RESOLUTION No. 21 
Permanent Civil Rights Bureau 


WHEREAS: (1) The continued revelation, by means of appropriate 
public hearings, of the corrupt and illegal practices frequently resorted to by 
big business to prevent its employees from forming organizations of their 
own choosing and from enjoying their full rights of collective bargaining is of 
vital importance to the general welfare; and 

(2) While the CIO urges the continuation of such publicity, based upon 
appropriate investigations, under the auspices of the LaFollette Civil Liberties 
Committee, and the provision of ample funds therefor, it recognizes that a 
permanent footing should ultimately be provided for such indispensable gov- 
ernmental activities; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the CIO advocates the creation of a permanent in- 
dependent bureau in the federal government charged with the responsibility 
of conducting simultaneous and continuous investigations into all major in- 
stances in which employers have conspired among themselves and with public 
officials or other third parties to deprive labor of its right to organize and 
bargain collectively, or otherwise to interfere with fundamental civil rights 
and liberties of the American people. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Woodworkers of America, United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers.) 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt Resolution No. 21. 

Delegate Crossland, Texas State Industrial Union Council, and Harris 
County, Texas, Industrial Union Council: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I come from a state that has been guilty of producing one of the bitterest 
enemies of organized labor. I, as a citizen of that community and that state 
and a member of organized labor am personally before this convention to 
apologize for one of the most guilty congressmen in the United States. His 
name is Martin Dies. There may be some who feel that Texas is well made up 
of men of such caliber. I assure you that was purely an accident, and as an 
old timer said in southern language, he looked young and virile and they 
thought he would be another Huey Long, not another Hitler or worse, and they 
were badly fooled by Martin Dies as a congressman. 

It is with deep concern that the people of the State of Texas at this time 
read the various news items and hear the various comments made about their 
congressman, and had it been possible in the past election to produce a candi- 
date that could have been placed in opposition to our present Congressman 
Dies, we would have disposed of him at that time. It was practically an im- 
possibility because a great many people were still convinced, until recent 
months, that there was some sincerity in Congressman Dies. Now, no one 
has any faith or confidence in him, primarily because two or three of the most 
prominent cities of the State of Texas are as Fascist in administration as any 
in the United States, barring none, and there has been no investigation with 
reference to Fascist activities in our community or in his community, I should 
say. 

So we are ashamed of him. We are apologizing to this convention for his 
activities, but we do not want this convention to go on record in any official 
action in condemning him. Instead, I ask the privilege of reading into the 
record a resolution that will give expression to our feelings towards this poli- 
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tician who cannot even play politics. At this time I would like to ask permis- 
sion to read this resolution into the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lewis: Proceed. 

Delegate Crossland then read the following resolution. 


Resolution on Dies Committee 


Whereas, At the last session of Congress a committee was appointed to 
investigate un-American propaganda activities; and 

Whereas, This committee has been converted into a political bludgeon to 
kill off the friends of organized labor; and 

Whereas, This committee has committed wilful, malicious and deliberate 
slander of figures prominent in public life; and 

Whereas, This committee has attempted to stifle the constitutional right 
of free speech of its critics; and 

Whereas, This committee wilfully continues to spend public funds in a 
despicable alliance with labor spies and vigilante outfits; and 

Whereas, J. B. Matthews, star witness of the Dies Committee, formerly an 
executive of Consumers Research, has testified that he gave $100 in the dark 
to A. J. Isserman, a Newark lawyer, to have the company’s case before the 
National Labor Relations Board dropped; and 

Whereas, it is a matter of public record that payment of $1,500 was au- 
thorized by the above witness in open compliance with the Board order; and 

Whereas, A. J. Isserman has instituted criminal proceedings with the De- 
partment of Justice to gag this orgy of perjury and vituperation with the aid 
of Government funds; and 

Whereas, It is a matter of deep concern and embarrassment to organized 
labor in Texas that the chairman of this committee is a Texan, therefore the 
Texas State Industrial Union Council asks the convention that it be unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That the Executive Board ask the Department of Justice to speed 
and press their investigation of the perjurious activities of the Dies Com- 
mittee; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the entire weight of this convention be used to urge the 
next session of Congress to investigate the un-American activities of the Dies 
Committee; to probe into the committee’s political mud-slinging campaign; and 
to investigate the source of the committee’s funds; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Department of Justice, and Congressman 
Dies, chairman of this committee. 


Sabine, Texas, Area Industrial Union Council, 
W. M. Akin. 
Texas State Industrial Union Council, 
J. E. Crossland. 
Oil Workers Industrial Union, 
J. C. Coulter. 
James J. Covey. 
E. C. Conarty. 
H. C. Fremming. 


You will note this resolution is signed by several county councils, the state 
council, and is endorsed by the Oil Workers International Union, through its 
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executive officers and others. I wish to say in conclusion, without taking any 
more time, that we hope the resolution on organization in the South will per- 
mit us to do some effective work to restore men like Maury Maverick to 
Congress and produce more like him, with the aid of the CIO and the trade 
union movement. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Delegate Curran, National Maritime Union: A point of information. I 
would like to know at this time whether we accepted the substitute or the 
committee’s report. 

Chairman Lewis: The committee’s report. The delegate just read his reso- 
lution as exemplifying his trend of thought and in support of his argument, 
but the thing we adopted was the report of the committee. 


RESOLUTION No. 22 
Anti-Strike-Breaking Legislation 


WHEREAS, (1) The Senate Civil Liberties Committee has submitted full 
proof that many great corporations whose policies are dominated by the strike- 
breaking policies of certain anti-labor and anti-democratic industrialists, main- 
tain in their mills and factories throughout the land vast military arsenals for 
use against their employees without legal or moral justification; 

(2) Such corporations likewise maintain complements of mercenaries called 
company police, frequently deputized as public law officers, and customarily 
carry on systematic espionage among their employees with the aid of hirelings 
from professional spy and strike-breaking agencies; and 

(3) Such practices are dangerously similar to those which have been 
adopted by Fascist-minded industrial barons in Europe, and can well result in 
the development of private armies similar to those which have destroyed labor 
and democracy in other countries; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon the Congress of the United States, 
on the basis of the findings of the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, to adopt 
appropriate legislation outlawing the maintenance of all such arsenals, pro- 
hibiting the purchase of gas and machine guns by powerful corporate em- 
ployers, prohibiting the gift of money and munitions to police authorities by 
private corporations, and prohibiting organized espionage and the employment 
of spy and strike-breaking agencies. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Woodworkers of America, United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers, California State Industrial 
Union Council, Lake County, Ind., Industrial Union Council.) 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 23 
Child Labor 


WHEREAS, (1) While auspicious beginnings have been made by federal 
legislation toward the elimination of child labor in industries operating in 
interstate commerce, the restraints thus established should be further strength- 
ened, and control should be extended to include business operating solely 
within the boundaries of the several states; and 

(2) The Child Labor Amendment which has been awaiting ratification by 
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the states for a number of years would, if so ratified, provide a firm founda- 
tion for such control; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention endorses the federal Child Labor 
Amendment and calls upon the legislatures of the states which have not 
yet ratified it to do so at the earliest opportunity; and 

(2) This convention urges all CIO affiliates and members to exert their 
full influence to obtain such ratification during the year 1939. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Fur Workers Union.) 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 24 
Economic Conditions of the South 


WHEREAS, The situation in the South has been aptly characterized by 
President Roosevelt as the nation’s economic problem Number 1. The reasons 
for this condition are powerfully described in the Report on Economic Condi- 
tions in the South prepared by the National Emergency Council. These condi- 
tions not only hold back the economic and social improvement of the working 
and farming masses of the South, but deter the march of the entire nation; 
now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO extends its greetings to the twelve hundred 
public spirited citizens of the South who are meeting to deal with these eco- 
nomic conditions at the “Southern Conference for Human Welfare,” and urges 
the participation of CIO affiliates in the Conference; and 

(2) That the CIO opposes the continuation of wage differentials which 
have forced sub-standard living conditions upon Southern workers and farmers; 
and 

(3) That the Executive Board take the necessary steps to aid in the form- 
ulation and seek the enactment of legislation which will obtain the economic 
and politica] improvement of working and farming masses of the South. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Chattanooga Industrial Union Council; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., I. U. C.; United Automobile Workers of America, Executive 
Board, Local No. 54; Sugar Refinery Workers LIU No. 4, Alabama State Indus- 
trial Union Council, Atlanta Industrial Union Council, Akron Industrial Union 
Council, Nashville Industrial Union Council, United Rubber Workers.) 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

Delegate Mitch, Alabama State Industrial Union Council: Mr. Chairman, 
it is necessary that the delegation pay particular attention to this resolution 
because it means so much to the workers in the South. 


The conference referred to in the resolution is to be held immediately fol- 
lowing this convention. Regardless of all of the propaganda and all of the 
activities on the part of the emissaries of the corporations operating in the 
South, which for the most part are financed by Northern capital, we have a 
large number of liberal-minded individuals who have no affiliation whatever 
with organized labor. They felt that because of the backwardness of the South, 
and because of the report of the committee to the President of the United 
States, where he himself designated the South as the nation’s economic problem 
No. 1, these liberal-minded citizens of the South felt it was necessary to bring 
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to the attention of the nation the fact that the South is anxious to correct some 
of the wrongs that have been in existence there for many, many years. 

All of the various questions dealing with economic problems and social 
problems will be dealt with in that convention. Organized labor in the South 
has given its full support to this conference, and we urge that all representa- 
tives of labor that can possibly get away from their work to attend that con- 
vention do so, because from the standpoint of organized labor we want to let 
the representatives who are promoting this in conjunction with labor know 
that we are behind them in fostering a program of this kind. 

We expect this conference, which will be held in Birmingham, beginning 
November 20th, to be one of the greatest conferences ever held in the South 
on economic questions. 

We urge again that all of you who possibly can be sure to make arrange- 
ments to come to Birmingham on that date and attend that conference. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 25 
Youth 


WHEREAS, (1) The burden of depression and unemployment has fallen 
with peculiar weight upon the young men and women of the country who have 
been deprived of opportunities for education and of the independence which 
comes with full-time employment; and 

(2) It has been part of the history of reaction in other countries that 
anti-labor and anti-democratic political and economic forces have appealed to 
the discontent of unemployed youth for the purpose of creating the founda- 
tion of the anti-democratic movements; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention expresses deep concern with the 
fate of the younger generation; 

(2) That it endorses the New Deal measures designed to aid youth, such as 
the National Youth Administration, the CCC camps, and the WPA, and calls 
for their continuation and extension under civilian control; and 

(3) That it asserts the willingness of the CIO to collaborate and cooperate 
with all youth organizations and movements whose object is to secure the 
loyalty of young people to democracy and progress. 

(4) That it favors the development of a comprehensive system of appren- 
tices, and vocational training under trade union and governmental auspices, 
and the enactment of appropriate federal and state legislation to that end. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the International Woodworkers of America, 
Akron Industrial Union Council, United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, F. A. E. C. T., and International Fur Workers Union.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 26 
National Guard 


WHEREAS, (1) The record of the National Guard in labor disputes is a 
» terrible one; it shows that the National Guard, called out by reactionary gov- 
ernors at the request of corporate interests, armed with clubs, tear gas and 
machine guns, have broken up picketing, disbanded meetings, prevented the 
distribution of leaflets, made mass arrests and assaulted and killed workers; and 
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(2) The use to which the National Guard may be put is now left entirely 
to the discretion of the governors of the several states, although the National 
Guard legally and practically could not exist without the support of the fed- 
eral government which annually appropriates for it between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000. It is thus within the power of the federal government to regulate 
the use of the National Guard; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That in accordance with the policy of progressive governors 
and of President Roosevelt, federal legislation be enacted which would end the 
use of the National Guard to break strikes and to commit violaticns of civil 
liberties. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 27 
Labor Prisoners 


WHEREAS, In the course of the struggle against organized labor to 
achieve its rights and to exercise its civil liberties, reactionary employers 
have used the forces of the government to suppress these movements and as 
a result there are now languishing in the jails of this country men whose only 
crime is that they have struggled for the rights of labor. The recent announce- 
ment of Governor-elect Olson of California to free Tom Mooney and Warren 
K. Billings gives hope to the movement for the liberation of the other labor 
prisoners, such as: ~ 

Ere Maki, a 25-year-old lumberjack of Iron River, Michigan, sentenced to 
one to 25 years in the course of the strike of lumberjacks; 

Earl King, Ramsay and Conner, members of the Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Watertenders and Wipers Association, now serving sentences at San Quentin 
on a frame-up; 

Christopher Clarich, President of Local 154, United Cannery, Agricultural, 
Packing and Allied Workers of America, sentenced to 25 years on false 
charges of murder arising out of an attack on a picket line at the Rice Brothers 
shrimp cannery in Aransas Pass, Texas; 

Willie Joe Hart, UCAPWA organizer (Negro), sentenced to 15 years in 
prison on the framed-up charge of “highway robbery” in Dadeville, Alabama, 
during a successful campaign to stop landlord vote power over WPA jobs; 

Dan and Henry Johnson, sentenced to two years, and Beatrice Thurman 
(all Negroes) sentenced to four years on charges of “conspiracy” and “night 
riding” in Arkansas during a recent cotton pickers’ strike; 

W. B. Jones, Chester Poore, Jim Reynolds and Al Benson, members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, now serving life sentences as a —_ of the 
1930 Evarts, Kentucky, trouble; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention pledges its support to these mem- 
bers of organized labor now in prison in their struggle for freedom; 

(2) That the Executive Officers of the CIO and all of its affiliated unions 
are hereby instructed to take appropriate action through resolutions, memorials 
and petitions to the governors, legislatures and officials of the several states 
where these labor prisoners are now held, urging their immediate and uncon- 
ditional pardon. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions by the International Woodworkers of America, Kansas City 
Industrial Union Council, International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
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Union, United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers, California 
State Industrial Union Council, Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, Lake County Industrial Union Council.) 

Delegate Joseph Curran, President of the National Maritime Workers: 
I arise in support of this resolution on labor prisoners, and I ask that there 
be included in this resolution the names of three men who are now in the 
State Penitentiary in New Jersey, three more victims of “Hague’s Court.” 
During the recent strike of the maritime unions on the coast these three boys 
were arrested while on the picket line on an assault and battery charge, with 
no witnesses. They were brought before the same court that the brother from 
the Rubber Workers just told you about. They were first charged with assault 
and battery, and next it was changed to assault and battery with intent to 
kill, even though they did not find the person who was supposed to have been 
assaulted until long after the trial. They were sentenced to 15 years in State’s 
Prison, without a jury trial. We appealed the case three times, and we have 
been denied each of these times. 

In arising to support this resolution we would like to have the names of 
these prisoners included and ask for the unanimous adoption of this resolution, 
and also the full support of the CIO in moving to release these prisoners who 
were framed up and thrown into the penitentiary by such people as Hague 
and Ford and others. 

(The three men that Delegate Curran referred to were Panchelly, Lewis 
and Brown, members of the Marine Firemen’s and Oiler’s Union of the Pacific.) 


Delegate J. R. Butler, United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America and President of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tennessee: I want very much to say a few 
words in support of this resolution you have just heard read, because of the 
fact that a very short time ago when the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
put on a strike to try to raise cotton picking wages from a low of forty or 
fifty cents up to a dollar per hundred, and when the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union put out some strike notices and some of our people attempted to dis- 
tribute these notices there were five persons, including the three mentioned in 
this resolution, that were thrown into jail at Osceola, Arkansas. There they 
were given a preliminary hearing, and two of them turned loose because the 
authorities could not prove two of them were members of the union, but three 
of them were tried in Circuit Court and were given sentences as was stated in 
the resolution. Although the laws of the State of Arkansas say that they shall 
be heid twenty days in jail awaiting the opportunity of making bond, they were 
not so held, but were immediately sent on to the State Farm and put to work. 

We have tried to get bonds for these people, we have asked the Aetna 
Bonding Company, the Aetna Insurance Corporation to give us bonds. They 
have refused. We have asked the National Surety Company to give us bonds, 
and they refused, although in each case we have had sufficient collateral to 
cover the entire amount of the bonds. I don’t know what the possibility of 
getting bond for them is, but if there is a possibility at all of the CIO, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations bringing pressure to bear on the National 
Surety Corporation or any other bonding concern to force them to give us 
bonds, I shall appreciate such action greatly. 

When one of the men who had been released because they could not prove 
any connection with the union came to our office to give us a report on the 
matter, stayed overnight in Memphis, Tennessee, returned to Osceola the 
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next day with a message of cheer for the three prisoners, he himself was 
locked in jail, was accused first of burning a barn, and made to admit it, but 
since no barn had been burned they changed the charge and forced him to ad- 
mit that he had burned 100 pounds of seed cotton on the night he stayed in 
Memphis. We have plenty of proof he was in Memphis on the night he was 
supposed to have done the burning. 

These are only a few of the things that show the opposition we have to 
meet throughout the South. I want to ask unanimous support of the resolution 
that is now before you. I thank you. 

Secretary Lee Pressman: The committee will accept the amendments that 
have been suggested from the floor, and the committee will show in the 
“whereas” that there have been included Panchelly, Lewis and Brown, members 
of the Marine Firemen and Oilers’ Union of the Pacific, and the name of John 
Longo, now in State Hill, Jersey City. 

In connection with the case of John Longo, the following resolution was 
written and handed to the committee: 

WHEREAS, Frank Hague, dictator of Jersey City, in his frantic attempt 
to maintain the open shop in Jersey City, has imprisoned John Longo, a fighter 
for human rights, and 

WHEREAS, As long as John Longo languishes in a Hague concentration 
camp, the civil rights of all workers are jeopardized. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations send warm- 
est fraternal greetings to John Longo in Snake Hill Prison, Jersey City, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations demands im- 
mediate freedom for John Longo, who was imprisoned because he defended 
the rights of the working people to join a union of their own choosing and seek 
a better standard of living through collective bargaining, and be it still further 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon the LaFollette Civil Liberties Union 
to investigate the denial of civil liberties in Jersey City. 

Delegate Harold Pritchett, President of International Woodworkers of 
America: There is one other name that has not been mentioned in the resolu- 
tion that is of utmost importance to the working people in this country, a 
brother that was imprisoned and incarcerated in the year 1919 in the Centralia 
Massacre, Brother Ray Becker. This brother has been lying in the Walla- 
Walla jail in the State of Washington since that time. It was during a Lum- 
ber Workers’ strike in the city of Centralia when vigilantes were organizing to 
attack the union hall. Brother Becker was 19 years of age, and it was proven 
in the evidence brought out that he was not a party to the shooting that fol- 
lowed the attack on the union hall; so therefore, Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I urge the name of Ray Becker be added to the list for this convention to 
unanimously go on record for their release. 

I thank you. 

The committee stated that the name of Ray Becker would be added. 

The motion to adopt Resolution No. 27, carrying with it the amendments 
as made, was carried. 

Chairman Lewis: The time has come for a special order, and we will 
interrupt the proceedings of the committee for a time. The Chair will present 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth, who, in turn, will present our 
distinguished visitor. 

Lieutenant Governor Kennedy, Delegate Kennedy. 
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Delegate Thomas Kennedy: The Chair has assigned a pleasant task to 
me this morning, that of introducing to this convention a great woman in the 
United States. I have been associated with the next speaker in many enter- 
prises over a number of years. This woman is without doubt the greatest out- 
standing liberal in our country, notwithstanding the fact that she is a coal 
operator by profession. 

Many women are known for many things, such as the best-dressed woman 
in the country, the greatest actress, and the most beautiful woman, but this 
woman I am about to introduce has a record of more significance than any 
of these empty titles. This woman has a record for service to the people of 
this nation, and especially to labor, that in my judgment has never been 
equaled. 

My friends, it is a great pleasure and a privilege to present to this con- 
vention Miss Josephine Roche, the greatest woman of our time in this country. 
Miss Roche. 

ADDRESS BY MISS JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Kennedy, and delegates of the First Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO, the Congress of Industrial Organizations: There is 
not any honor in the world, to my way of thinking, that can equal being per- 
mitted to speak to you today except possibly one, and that is the honor you 
enjoy of being here as delegates participating in the deliberations and the 
actions of this historic gathering. You are meeting here this week to reaffirm 
and to apply in terms of today’s human needs that constitutional guaranty of 
our right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness which the time-honored 
document of the founders of this nation sets forth. Very clearly those founders 
of America intended that document to be a vital and a living thing, responsive 
to all the needs and requirements of the future generations of the democracy 
they visioned. And yet every one of us here in our lifetime has seen frequently 
recurring and mounting threats and denials of those fundamental liberties and 
securities which citizens of a democracy have a right inseparably to enjoy. 
There must be no choice between them. It was so intended, that security and 
liberty in America go hand in hand. 

I could not help thinking as I looked forward to coming here to meet with 
you today of a very remarkable statement made some ten years ago by one 
of our courageous and far-sighted statesmen, and one of our great progressive 
leaders, whom many of you here have known and worked with, my own Senator 
from Colorado, Senator Costigan. Speaking as he did just before his election 


to the Senate, and these mounting dangers and threats, he said these words:- 


“Side-tracked by the consuming selfishness of modern industrialism, America 
has been ceasing to be the land of opportunity it is our duty to preserve. Our 
self-governing people are summoned by their inheritance to emancipate Amer- 
ica’s soul, restore her fundamental mission and fire the world once more with 
her original and enduring vision of nation-wide and world-wide equality, justice 
and friendliness. This can, must and will be done. But America’s salvation 
depends upon sleeplessly maintained public ownership of our government.” 

I think these words were most fitting and prophetic to express the task 
to which you and your great leadership dedicate yourselves this week, and from 
now on, and the vision which sustains you in doing it. And, personally, I can 
give you no greater tribute than to give you these words. 

I don’t think any American who is sincerely and deeply concerned with 
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the preservation of our self-governing principles and practices can fail for an 
instant to see in this convention of yours this week a significance as vital and 
far-reaching as was that of the first great constitutional convention which gave 
us the basis for our political democracy, for today you write the constitution 
of industrial democracy. And, oh, how we have learned through the repeated 
and tragic lessons of recent years, from a realistic facing of facts, that only as 
industrial democracy is assured can political democracy enduringly survive and 
continue. 

Now, the concrete task of making our constitutional guaranties living 
realities for all men, women and children, of course calls for battles and ad- 
vances on many inter-related fronts,—economic, social and political fronts. No 
one category of human need can be fully met unless headway is made at the 
same time on the innumerable other manifestations of economic and social 
inequalities and denials interwoven and inter-related with it. 

So today as I discuss briefly some of the health needs of the people of our 
nation and the measures that are being put forward and discussed to meet 
those needs, I want particularly to emphasize that this specific measure, this 
specific discussion of needs vitally illustrate this inter-dependence of our vari- 
ous economic and social problems. The shocking and preventable toll which 
disease and death are taking from the uncared-for millions, widens and deepens 
the desperate problems of unemployment, dependency, and poverty, and all 
needs of other sorts, just as they in turn cause death and illness rates to 
mount. And no special health program, however carefully and extensively 
planned and executed, can alone substitute conservation of human life and 
health for their waste. Only as such a program goes forward coordinately 
with other fundamental economic and social gains,—substantially increased 
income, shorter hours of work and employment security, decent housing and 
living conditions,—can its full benefits be realized. 

As you all know, the Interdepartmental Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent some three years or more ago on the subject of federal action on health 
and welfare activities filed with him last February a report on the state of the 
nation’s health. It is said to be the most comprehensive report of the sort 
ever made. 

Now, I know there is not a particle of need in making a case of need for 
action for the people’s health with this group, and it is very significant that 
within the last few months the case of need has apparently been proved, so that 
most of my colleagues who discuss the national health program I find increas- 
ingly not adverse but at least they feel we don’t need to give some of the facts 
‘the people of America are familiar with. I feel that however strong our gains 
are in proving the case of need it is very good to keep those facts before Amer- 
ica with a very high degree of visibility. So I am going to risk quoting a few 
of them to you today, these mass statistics, because they come in very handy 
once in a while when one is arguing the case for more care of America’s mil- 
lions and the rights they are entitled to. 

On an average day of the year, four million or more persons in the United 
States are disabled by illness. Every year 70 million sick persons lose more 
than one billion days from work. The total cost of illness and premature death 
in this country is approximately ten billion dollars a year. Among families on 
relief, acute illness is 47 per cent more prevalent and chronic illness 87 per cent 
more prevalent than among families with moderate incomes. The average 
person in a relief family experiences three times as many days of disability 
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annually as the average person in the upper income group. One in every 20 
family heads in the relief population is unable to work at all because of chronic 
illness as compared with only one in 250 heads of families of the moderately 
well-to-do. Forty per cent of the counties in the United States, where eighteen 
million people live, have no registered general hospital. 

Fifty years ago ninety-four per cent of deaths were caused by acute ill- 
ness, chiefly infectious, the great epidemics and scourges. One must say this 
for that, they swept off our people without much regard for a person’s status 
or economic conditions, they went pretty generally, but today we have a very 
different situation. Seventy-five per cent of the deaths caused in America are 
caused by chronic illness, and they, as you know, strike most often and hardest 
in the homes of the poor. 

Death rates from seven of these ten diseases mount steadily as income 
goes down. The death rate from tuberculosis is seven times higher among 
unskilled workers than among professional; it is three times as great among 
the skilled as among the professional. Pneumonia kills three and one-half 
times more unskilled workers than professional; cancer’s toll of the unskilled 
worker is fifty per cent higher than of the professional. The death rate from 
all causes is more than twice as high for the unskilled worker as for the pro- 
fessional. Workers in industry have a life expectancy eight years less than 
non-industrial workers. The babies of the poor die at a rate five times higher 
than the babies of the moderately well-to-do. Half of the two million babies 
born each year—a million babies—are born to families who are either on relief 
or who have less than $1,000 annual income. Of the 35,000,000 children under 
15 years of age in the United States, 13,000,000 are in families on relief or 
with incomes of less than $800 a year. Twenty-nine per cent of the children 
of relief families and thirty-three per cent of those in the low income families 
have neither a physician’s care nor hospital care in illnesses disabling them for 
a week or longer. Fifty million American families receive less than $1,000 a 
year income; illness and death rapidly increase their toll as income goes down; 
medical care decreases sharply as the need for it mounts. 

At the President’s suggestion, the Interdepartmental Committee called the 
National Health Conference last July to report to the people these findings, 
together with recommendations for meeting the conditions disclosed. These 
recommendations, prepared and submitted by our Technical Committee on 
Medical Care, were intended not as a blueprint for adoption but as the basis for 
discussion and constructive criticism out of which a final program of action 
might be put forward covering all phases of health and medical care needs. 
The recommendations called for extensively increased Federal participation 
in a wide and intensive attack on seven of the chief causes of sickness and 
death, for the control of which we already have effective but inadequately 
used weapons. If, for example, the known means of preventing and arrest- 
ing tuberculosis were generally available and applied, the deaths it causes 
could be cut in half. If the serums now proved effective for treating pneumonia 
were available for wide use, more than 25 per cent of the people who die of 
pneumonia could be saved; nearly half the deaths from cancer are cases of the 
type which yield to proven methods of treatment. An annual saving of at 
least 30,000 lives would result from these methods being made available to 
those now denied them. Measures for the control and prevention of occupa- 
tional disease, to which millions of industrial workers are exposed, were 
stressed in the recommendations as among the most important calling for 
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Federal action and aid. Expanded preventive programs for malaria, venereal 
disease, and mental illness, would result in far-reaching conservation of health 
and economic saving. Increased Federal participation in special maternal and 
child health services was urged to assure to mothers and children of all in- 
come groups and in all parts of the United States at least those minimum 
medical services which are essential to reduce our needlessly high maternal 
mortality and infant death rates, and to prevent diseases and conditions which 
occur in childhood and lead to serious disabilities in later life. 

The recommendations called for Federal grants-in-aid for the construction 
of needed hospitals and for provision of maintenance grants after these new 
hospitals are built. At least 360,000 additional hospital beds are needed and 
at least 500 health and diagnostic centers in areas not readily accessible to 
hospitals and not sufficiently populated to require or support fully equipped 
hospitals. Together with construction of new hospitals, provision must be 
made also to help meet the costs of hospital care. 

The recommendations called for Federal grants-in-aid to help pay the 
costs of a hospitalization and medical care program for the more than 20 
million persons on relief or public assistance and for another 20 million per- 
sons whose meager incomes of $800 a year or less leave no margin for the 
costs of illness. 

These recommendations, calling for expanded general and special pre- 
ventive services, for hospital construction and aids in maintenance, for medical 
and hospital care for the destitute and the lowest income groups, were pre- 
sented as the first three of the Technical Committee’s five recommendations. 
The combined expenditure by Federal, State and local governments for the 
reasonably adequate program they outlined would reach, by the end of the 
ten-year period discussed, to approximately $80,000,000 annually. The program 
would, of course, cost the government millions, but it would save the nation 
billions. 

The beginning costs would be far less. It is very interesting when you 
analyze the situation to see that the $150,000,000, roughly, called for by all 
governments, federal, state and local, the first year would be about ten cents 
per month per capita, and the federal cost would be about the cost of a 
battleship. 

The fourth recommendation of the Committee turns to the health and 
medical-care problems of persons who are ordinarily self-supporting. It was 
presented as complementary to the third recommendation and calls for grants- 
in-aid to states to enable them to set up a comprehensive program designed 
to increase and improve medical services for the entire population. To finance 
the program, two sources of funds could be drawn upon: (a) general taxation 
or special tax assessments, or (b) specific insurance contributions from the 
potential beneficiaries of an insurance system. The Committee recommended 
consideration of both methods. Though this fourth recommendation deals pri- 
marily with medical care for self-sustaining persons, the Committee recognized 
that it would be unsound for states to develop for the self-supporting popula- 
tion medical-care programs which are separate and apart from whatever might 
be developed for needy persons. Provision for the care of the needy should be 
made under the same system, with the same standards of excellence and 
adequacy that is developed for the self-supporting. 

The fifth recommendation and last of the Committee proposed that Fed- 
eral action be taken toward the development of disability compensation—in- 
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surance against wage loss as a result of temporary or permanent disability. 
It was suggested that the cost of temporary disability compensation might be 
divided between employers and employees, or shared by general taxation. Such 
an insurance system would normally be financed on an annual fiscal basis, in- 
volving no reserves other than for operating and contingency purposes. Per- 
manent disability insurance, with benefits geared to old-age and survivors’ 
benefits, could be established by liberalizing the present Federal old-age in- 
surance system. 

Such, very inadequately, and with many omissions, is a sketch of the very 
detailed and extensive report made to the conference by the Technical Com- 
mittee of our Interdepartmental Committee. 

There are one or two general points I want to particularly stress. 

First, except for the proposal to integrate permanent disability insur- 
ance with the Federal system of old-age insurance, all the recommendations 
were on the Federal grants-in-aid basis, the Federal government giving finan- 
cial and technical assistance for programs to be operated by the states and 
local communities. Second, the Committee’s various recommendations contained 
alternative methods for carrying out the specific programs suggested. While 
holding firmly to the final objective of adequately meeting needs, it was desired 
that there be presented as wide a variation as to ways and means of reaching 
the objectives as could be soundly worked out. 

Now, I think and I believe those of you delegates who were there at the 
National Health Conference agree with me that far more important than the 
report of the committee to the conference, was the conference itself and what it 
did and what it meant to the development of a program of service for all of 
the countries in the way of medical care and meeting health needs. 

For the first time, representatives of the medical profession—the physi- 
cians, surgeons, dentists, nurses, hospital managers, public health officials, 
technicians, economists, statisticians,—were brought together at the confer- 
ence with representatives of the tens of millions of workers in industry and agri- 
culture, the people whose lives and health were at stake. Many of your own 
great unions had delegates there; representatives of the tenant farmers, the share 
croppers, the unemployed, were present. Organizations of women, vitally con- 
cerned that there be quick action for health services so that the children of 
today may not be needlessly sacrificed, took an active part; and there were pres- 
ent and participating delegates from civic and welfare agencies, the schools 
and colleges, publishers, editors, writers and many others. When the confer- 
ence delegates spoke, they translated the mass statistics of the Technical Com- 
mittee’s report into concrete realities of individual human need. They carried 
the conference into the homes, into the day-to-day experience with denials and 
death of their friends, neighbors and fellow workers. 

Then when we came to a discussion of the ways and means, as in the pres- 
entation of needs, the delegates again moved in with keen appraisal of propo- 
sals and discriminating suggestions for their improvement; and I am delighted 
to have this chance particularly to say to this meeting how much the confer- 
ence owes in the way of a debt of appreciation for the very able and stimulating 
presentation to the conference, by your general counsel, Lee Pressman, of the 
merits of a straight federal health and medical-care program instead of one 
based on grants-in-aid to states, and also for his keen analysis of the subject 
of payroll taxes for health insurance. 

I need not add that as soon as this great convention of yours is completed 
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we are looking forward very eagerly to further conferences with your Social 
Security Committee to discuss particular points on ways and means before this 
program is developed for final suggested action. 

The responsiveness of the government technical experts, their eagerness 
to put at the disposal of the conference everything their long experience and 
work had compiled and analyzed; their recognition of the fact that as public 
servants in positions of public trust, they were there to work with and for all 
the people, gave us a glimpse of the infinite possibilities for working out many 
programs for the people, under methods and procedures seeking to translate 
into day-to-day action, the ideal of “public ownership of government.” 

Now, we trust and we expect there will be prompt action on this neglected 
front of the nation’s health needs. The President, in his message to the Con- 
ference, said: 

“The problems before you are in a real sense public problems. The 
ways and means of dealing with them must be determined with a view to 
the best interests of all our citizens. . . . When we see what we know how 
to do yet have not done, it is clear that there is need for a coordinated na- 
tional program of action.” 

The overwhelming expression of opinion and demand for action since the 
Conference, as well as the demand and interest for the Conference itself, has 
brought, I think, conclusive evidence we have firmly established the principle 
that human conservation is a basic, a first charge on government. 

The gains which the economic and social program of the last few years 
have brought, are, as the President recently said, the best proof that “funda- 
mentally we have found the right track.” 

It would be impossible for me to come before this gathering, or for any 
other of us who have been privileged to see it first hand, and relate all the forces 
and the efforts that have gone into the making of these gains into putting us 
and into keeping us on the right track, without saying how grateful we are to 
acknowledge the debt that all Americans owe to your organization and to your 
leadership for all these gains. 

Back of every effort to safeguard the security and welfare of all men, 
women and children, has been unfailingly marshalled the tremendous, immeas- 
urable effectiveness of your collective organized power, and the brilliant, able 
statesmanship of your leader and Chairman, Mr. John L. Lewis. Were any 
assurance needed that we not only are going to stay on the right track but 
move far forward on it, your convention would be the answer. Today your 
organization, your program, your recognition of the inseparability of economic, 
social and political progress, are reaching out to and heartening not only your 
millions of members, but countless other American homes. 

Most of all, these millions of men and women of America not yet in your 
organization, but looking wistfully and hopefully towards you, most of all 
they share with you the realization that your great leadership is the pledge to 
the American people that their aspirations, hopes and convictions will become 
increasingly articulate and will register in the hearts of the nation. 

With far-sighted wisdom, with unfailing courage to cut through all false 
emphasis and temporary urgencies, with devotion to lasting, enduring essen- 
tials, holding fast to the dream of equal justice for all men and women, Mr. 
Lewis, beyond any one of our generation, man or woman, has released the con- 
structive forces of the men and women of America, and all of us of that vast 
growing number outside of your membership who realizes what that is mean- 
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ing to American democracy are deeply and lastingly thankful to be allowed to 
join in your tribute to him. 

Of him more truly than anyone else I think it may be said actually he has 
sleeplessly maintained the American ideal. And with his leadership, and with 
your permanently organized, mounting membership, your far-reaching plans 
for economic and social justice, you constitute an invincible advance guard, you 
open the way for all open-minded and progressive men and womer to unite 
in a concerted and cooperating effort to reach that American objective which 
was set for all of us by America’s founders, ‘‘Equal opportunity for all and 
special privilege to none.” 

I thank you again beyond words for letting me be here: I almost felt 
when I started to speak on a health program that I should be discussing the 
youth movement, because it seems to me at last we have found youth in action 
here in this convention, and functioning. 

The delegates and visitors arose and applauded the address of Miss 
Roche enthusiastically for several minutes. 

Chairman Kennedy: After this wonderful demonstration it is hardly 
necessary for me to say to Miss Roche that this convention appreciates the 
splendid, constructive, thought-provoking address delivered to it this morning. 
My friends, your reaction to this address is a bid to Miss Roche to carry on in 
her great work, with the assurance that the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will back her up in every particular in carrying on the great work of the 
President’s Committee on Public Health and Welfare. 

May I say again that we are deeply appreciative of her presence here this 
morning. We extend to her an invitation to return to our next convention in 
1939. 

Thank you very much, Miss Roche. 

It is very appropriate that the Committee on Resolutions has a resolution 
to report at this time, bearing upon the subject of Miss Roche’s address to 
the convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 


Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, read the following reso- 

lution: 
RESOLUTION No. 28 
National Health 

WHEREAS, The American people at the present time do not receive ade- 
quate medical care because the cost of such medical care is beyond the means 
of the average person. These conditions of public health and medical care in 
the country have been fully developed by the President’s Committee on National 
Health, so that there is no longer need for further study. We can and must 
now take action. An adequate system of public health will mean that persons 
who become ill will be sure to receive complete medical care and compensation 
for loss of work; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO whole-heartedly endorses the program of 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on National Health and urges that immediate 
action be taken on each of the recommendations made by that Committee pro- 
viding for: 

(a) Extension of existing public health services for so-called social dis- 
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eases such as tuberculosis, pneumonia, syphilis, and for maternity 
and child health care, and industrial hygiene; 

(b) Federal subsidies for the construction of hospitals; 

(c) A system of free medical care for families with no incomes or insuffi- 
cient incomes to pay for adequate medical care; 

(d) A system of health services which will provide medical care for all 
of the American people; 

(e) A system of disability benefits for unemployment due to ill-health. 


(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Woodworkers of America, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers, Transport Workers Union of America, California State 
I. U. C., United Rubber Workers.) 

Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Chairman Kennedy: The resolution is unanimously adopted, and that, Miss 
Roche, is our answer to your address this morning. 

A Delegate (Name not given): I rise to move to suspend the rules. 

Chairman Kennedy: For what purpose? 

A Delegate: To introduce a resolution concerning the New Deal and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee: May I suggest that the 
Committee on Resolutions has several resolutions in regard to political action 
in different states and in connection with the national situation. The committee 
has not had an opportunity to discuss these resolutions nor to make a report. 
I therefore suggest it is not even necessary to introduce your resolutions 
because there are others before the committee in regard to the same subject 
matter, and in due time the subject matter will be reported. 

Chairman Kennedy: The matter will be covered by the report of your 


committee. 
Delegate Pressman continued the report of the committee, as follows: 





RESOLUTION NO. 29 
Representation on Administrative Agencies 


WHEREAS, (1) It becomes increasingly clear that under modern con- 
ditions government assumes and must continue to assume continuously a 
greater share of responsibility for the economic welfare of the working men 
and women of America; and 

(2) For the adequate administration of the legislative machinery required 
to deal with such problems, it is necessary that labor be directly represented 
on the administrative agency charged with duties of enforcement and manage- 
ment; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That social legislation should in all cases be so drafted as 
to provide for direct and substantial representation of organized labor in ad- 
ministrative and managerial capacities; 

(2) That bias against representatives of organized labor in the selection 
of governmental personnel is intolerable and on the contrary labor union 
membership should be regarded as of controlling influence in favor of appoint- 
ment where other considerations are evenly balanced; and 

(8) All affiliates of the CIO and their members are urged to assert their 
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full rights of citizenship by seeking adequate labor representation on all gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the Alabama State Industrial Union Council, 
Electrical Workers.) 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

Delegate Curran, National Maritime Union: I rise in support of this 
resolution and to point out that it was the lack of attention given by labor or- 
ganizations that was largely responsible for the lack of labor representation on 
the existing commissions and committees in the Administration today. In our 
particular position we speak of the Maritime Commission. That Commis- 
sion, as you know, was created to resuscitate a dying industry. Complaints 
had been received from all over that the merchant marine was dying, and a 
Maritime Commission was created to build a merchant marine. Instead of 
going about the work of building a merchant marine, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, which had no labor representation whatsoever on it, no representation 
from the marine groups, took the job upon themselves of first attempting to 
destroy the labor unions that existed in the field, and, up until the time that 
we managed to get all our forces together to begin to fight this menace, they 
were doing a pretty good job of it. 

Up to date, the merchant marine, in so far as rehabilitation is concerned, 
has had nothing done about it, but the labor problem in the maritime field 
has been plastered clear across the country by the Maritime Commission. In 
this resolution the CIO begins to take the position that there should be labor 
representation on all these administrative bodies, and it is for that reason that 
I rise to speak on this particular resolution. 

We have been trying for some time back to get representation from labor 
on this Maritime Commission, and up until today we have had no response, we 
have had no action on it on the part of the government. A resolution of this 
type will certainly assist, providing the labor organizations get behind the 
resolution and carry out its meaning for all labor, to have representation on 
those commissions that affect their particular part of the industries of the 
country. 

I ask the unanimous adoption of this resolution. 

Delegate Cole, Toledo Industrial Union Council: How would this resolu- 
tion affect our participating in an organization such as the one established 
in Toledo, known as the Toledo Industrial Peace Board? 

Delegate Pressman: This resolution deals merely with the governmental 
agencies that are established pursuant to statute. With regard to that specific 
agency the committee is unaware of the specific status of that local agency, 
whether it is under governmental auspices or one purely voluntary between 
certain representatives of labor and industry. If the latter, of course that 
would be left to the discretion of the local unions involved to determine in 
their own way whether they cared to seek representation or otherwise. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTIONS ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee: The committee has sev- 
eral resolutions dealing with the subject matter of Social Security. These 
resolutions have been prepared by the CIO Committee on Social Security that 
has been engaged in a study and investigation of this problem during the 
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past year. It is the recommendation of the committee that all of these resolu- 
tions be read at one time, so that the entire program may be before the con- 
vention before action is taken on the resolutions. They are as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 30 


Unemployment Compensation 

WHEREAS, In most states there are now laws representing the first 
attempt to set up a system of unemployment compensation, and experience 
thus far has shown that workers have been confronted with a complicated and 
unintelligible system yielding inadequate benefits, and with certain dangerous 
administrative trends and threats from employers to wreck the system; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the federal and state unemployment compensation laws 
be amended in accordance with the report of the CIO Social Security Com- 
mittee to this convention so as to provide for: 

(a) Extension of coverage to include all workers and increase benefits to 
provide an adequate minimum amount; 

(b) Benefits based upon quarterly earnings in a calendar year; 

(c) Waiting period of two weeks of either partial or total unemployment; 

(d) The weekly benefit amount computed upon one-twentieth of the high- 
est quarter of earnings in a calendar year with a minimum benefit amount of 
$7 a week; 

(e) The duration of benefits for a flat period of 18 weeks for all workers; 

(f) Eligibility requirements for benefits limited to earnings of a flat mini- 
mum sum of not more than $100 per year; 

(g) Partial payments based upon the same formula as total benefits; 

(h) Disqualification from benefits, reduced to a minimum uniform period 
with respect to voluntary quits, and discharge for misconduct, and eliminated 
in case of unemployment due to a labor dispute; 

(i) A system of federal re-insurance to supplement state unemployment 
compensation funds that run low; 

(j). The complete elimination of individual employer reserves and merit 
rating for employees; 

(k) A system of receipts to employees informing them of their earnings 
which will be applicable to all social security laws; and 

(1) Definite standards in the federal law so as to guarantee a uniform 
and adequate system of unemployment compensation administered through the 
state agencies. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by the United Steel and Metal Workers, Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, and United Rubber Workers, Local No. 25.) 


RESOLUTION NO. 31 
Industrial Hygiene 
WHEREAS, 20,000,000 persons gainfully employed in the United States 
in the manufacturing and chemical industries and the extraction of minerals, 
are by reasons of their occupations subject to conditions which cause occupa- 
tional diseases and increase the incidence of ill-health; now therefore be it 
RESOLVED, (1) Appropriations for federal and state public health serv- 
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ices be increased so that methods of control and prevention of occupational 
diseases may be devised which may then be introduced, backed by necessary 
legislation; 

(2) Workmen’s compensation laws be extended to include the many occu- 
pational diseases which at the present time are not so covered; and 

(3) In order to take care of the ill-health of the workers which will con- 
tinue despite full preventive measures and coverage under workmen’s com- 
pensation, the program for general medical care of the American people pro- 
posed by the President’s National Health Committee be put into effect imme- 
diately. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the International Woodworkers of America, 
the Transport Workers Union of America, and the California State Industrial 
Union Council.) 

RESOLUTION NO. 32 


Publie Assistance 

WHEREAS, Under the present Social Security Act there is provision made 
for grants-in-aid by the federal government to state agencies giving assistance 
to the aged, needy, blind, handicapped persons and widows and dependent chil- 
dren. The present appropriations do not sufficiently provide for such persons, 
and many of the state systems are in need of extension and modernization; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That additional appropriations be made, both state and fed- 
eral, to provide adequate care for our aged, needy, blind, handicapped persons 
and widows and dependent children. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Woodworkers of America, United 
Office and Professional Workers of America.) 


RESOLUTION NO. 33 
Health Cooperatives 


WHEREAS, At the present time there are a number of health cooperatives 
throughout the country which provide complete medical services to members of 
these health cooperatives and help to bring medical costs within the range of 
workers. Participation in such schemes is no substitute for a national health 
program, but they do tend to accustom both physicians and patients to thinking 
in terms of distributing the cost of medical care among the entire community; 


now, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the Executive Board be instructed to survey the field 
of health cooperatives and make recommendations to the affiliated unions. 


RESOLUTION NO. 34 
Old Age Insurance 

WHEREAS, Under the present Social Security Act the old age insurance 
benefits payable by the federal government offer little immediate benefits to 
workers of this country and are imperatively in need of further extension and 
improvement; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the foregoing amendments to the old age insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act be enacted: 

(1) Extension of the coverage of the law; 
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(2) Provisions for payment of benefits to begin in 1940 instead of 1942; 

(3) Reduction of the age limit for receipts of benefits so as to take care 
of workers who, because of their age, cannot receive employment in private 
industry; , 

(4) Increase of the amount of benefits so as to provide a decent standard 
of living; 

(5) Provision for immediate payment of benefits for permanent disability; 

(6) That the necessary additional funds to pay the increased benefits be 
obtained from the general revenues of the federal government. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by United Steel & Metal Workers, International 
Woodworkers of America, United Office & Professional Workers, United Rub- 
ber Workers, Local No. 25.) 


RESOLUTION No. 35 
General Program of Social Security 

WHEREAS, The passage of the Social Security Act marked the estab- 
lishment of the fundamental principle that the American people are entitled, 
as a matter of right, to a system of adequate protection against the hazards 
of modern industrial life which leave the worker to the mercies of unpredict- 
able unemployment, old age and ill-health. Much remains to be done to sim- 
plify and improve the unemployment compensation laws, to increase the amount 
of old age benefits, to make additional appropriations for assistance to needy, 
blind and handicapped persons, and to institute a general public health pro- 
gram. The future of the Social Security system will depend upon the princi- 
ples that guide its development; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO considers the following principles must be 
adhered to in any system of social security: 

(1) That the coverage of the laws be extended to include all sections of 
the population such as farmers, office and professional workers, employees of 
state and municipal agencies, seamen, domestic and agricultural laborers; 

(2) That in the development of the social security system, immediate needs 
be fulfilled upon the basis of minimum benefits adequate to provide a decent 


standard of living; 
(3) That in the administration of the system, organized labor secure com- 


plete representation; 

(4) That the funds for the payment of social security benefits be derived 
from general taxation upon the accumulated wealth of this country, rather 
than from payroll and income taxes upon the workers themselves. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter ef 
certain resolutions proposed by United Steel & Metal Workers, International 
Woodworkers of America, California State I. U. C., United Rubber Workers, 
International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, United Office and 
Professional Workers, Transport Workers Union of America, United Rubber 
Workers Local 25. 

RESOLUTION No. 36 
Establishment of Committee on Social Seeurity 

WHEREAS, A program for the administration and further development 
of the social security laws has been presented to the first constitutional con- 
vention of the CIO and in order to secure the legislative and administrative 
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policies on the part of both the federal and state governments which will carry 
out this program of the CIO it is necessary to organize the full resources of the 
CIO behind this program; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO recommends that each affiliate establish 
suitable internal machinery whereby responsibility may be fixed upon specified 
groups of individuals for all activities relating to social security and for keep- 
ing in touch with the national CIO Committee on Social Security; and 

(2) That the Executive Board be instructed to take appropriate action to 
secure the federal and state legislation recommended in the report of the 
Social Security Committee to this convention and the program which this 
convention has adopted. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by International Woodworkers of America, 
United Steel & Metal Workers, International Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union, United Office & Professional Workers of America, Transport 
Workers Union of America, California State Industrial Union Council, United 
Rubber Workers of America.) 

Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee: I move the adoption 
of these resolutions covering the Social Security program. 

The motion was seconded. 

Chairman Kennedy: The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the CIO Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Delegate Fremming, of the Oil Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. : 

Delegate Fremming: Mr. Chairman, I am sure it would take some time 
for the delegation to digest the scope and the purposes of the various resolu- 
tions just read. You can understand with me quite well that it means a tre- 
mendous expansion from the now narrowed Social Security program that the 
Federal Government has put into effect under President Roosevelt. 

I think the delegation should know that we have been working for a 
year past on this general question and general subject of Social Security, and 
I want to take the opportunity of expressing my compliments to the very 
able and splendid work done by the secretary of the committee, young Joe 
Kovner, a member of the legal staff. 

A little history as to one particular phase of social security might be 
well at this time. The Senate of the United States set up a committee last 
January known as the Advisory Council to the Social Security Board. The pur- 
pose of the committee was to make recommendations to the Senate on the 
question of expanding the present benefits in so far as old age insurance is 
concerned. You will observe from the resolutions that we have contemplated 
certain definite changes in expanding that instrumentality for aid to the aged 
in the form of old age annuities. This committee is made up of employers, the 
public and labor. The CIO has on that committee, Philip Murray, Lee Press- 
man and myself. The American Federation of Labor has three members 
similarly on the committee, but it is rather significant, and this delegation 
should know that in all of the meetings we have had of the general advisory 
council during the past year, the A. F. of L. delegation has been present on one 
occasion, and one occasion only. 

I want you to understand that this is a program of tremendous value, and 
we have changed the minds of the employer and the public group on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, so that we have unanimously declared for moving up 
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the payments in the form of old age annuities from 1942 to 1940, and it will 
be made a part of the recommendation to the Senate. 

We did get over in the last meeting in October the inclusion of the agri- 
cultural and domestic workers, by a bare majority, incidentally. We have also 
included in our program the question of dependent children and widows of 
aged who have died, of course. 

We have also in that program a plan for total and permanent disability 
to the aged. These are yet subjects of consideration before the Advisory Coun- 
cil, but we are ambitious enough in our thoughts, at least, and hopeful enough 
from the standpoint of being able to convince these learned gentlemen around 
the table that this program, while probably expensive, should be and can be 
made a part of the general social security program that we have lauded high 
as one of the major programs of the President during his tenure of office. 

It means, of course, that the funds which are now being received for the 
purpose of paying these various benefits must be supplemented in a most 
generous way by contributions from the Federal treasury. 

The last resolution read by the Secretary of the Committee should have 
the concern of everyone in attendance, and that is the setting up of machinery 
within our local unions, our district councils, our state industrial councils and 
local industrial councils that will carry on locally and give articulation by 
carrying on in that manner, give full expression of the sum total of our pro- 
gram, which, in my opinion, while ambitious, while all-inclusive of general 
social security in its fullest aspect, can be made possible by concerted effort on 
the part of the membership of this great trade union movement. 

A committee from the national office will continue their work in further 
studies and further programs, expanding even beyond the point of the ambitious 
program suggested, so that actual and real beneficial social security will come 
to those who need it when it is needed, and properly so. 

I want to pay my personal tribute to Lee Pressman, who has worked with 
the interim committee that is set up under the Advisory Council. They have 
met from time to time and have drafted these programs and suggestions com- 
ing out of the general council meetings. 

Our last meeting before the convening of Congress will be about Decem- 
ber 9th in Washington. We hope to have a completed program that will be 
recommended with proper arguments to the Senate, and we hope it will be 
enacted by the Congress and, we know, signed by the President. 

Thank you very much. 

Delegate King, National Maritime Union: On the question of social se- 
curity there is no need for me or any delegate here to speak in favor of the 
resolution. Unquestionably and without doubt it is beneficial to us. However, 
I wish to bring to the attention of the Executive Board the fact that in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as it is now constituted it will not be beneficial 
to the seamen. That is a matter, however, that the Executive Board has pro- 
vided for, or, as the resolution reads, will be provided for by the Executive 
Board. I wish to say, though, that we seamen will support workmen’s com- 
pensation for all the other unions. 

Delegate Ward, Harrison County, West Virginia, Industrial Union Council: 
I speak in favor of the general program as offered by the resolution intro- 
duced and reported by the committee, but I am particularly interested in the 
first resolution, that on unemployment compensation. The reason I am par- 
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ticularly interested in this phase of the program is because of a condition we 
have found in West Virginia. 

During the forepart of the past year I was a member of the Glass Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee, Regional Director for that state. Over in the city 
of Parkersburg we had existing there, a so-called dispute by an unemploy- 
ment compensation committee, subservient to the industrial interests of that 
state. The result of the investigation proved conclusively that the only dis- 
pute that existed was with the employes engaged in the U. S. Quarry Tile 
plant in Parkersburg, and they had served notice upon their employer that 
they would refuse to accept a reduction in wages. As a result of the notice 
by those employes the plant was closed prior to the expiration of the existing 
agreement, and the unemployment commission, through their deputy in that 
city, refused to pay compensation payments. 

Upon our appeal a hearing was held and that was the decision of the 
Board of Review. Further than that, on one occasion I know that there was a 
man found to be entitled to only 88 cents per week as the result of his un- 
employment, and he was at that time employed on WPA work, which guaran- 
teed him $7.20, or some such amount, and simply because this workman did 
not understand the conditions under which he might draw this compensation, 
he was immediately cut off the WPA rolls and was only entitled to the 88 cents 
per week unemployment compensation. 

So I am particularly interested, and I believe the CIO if at all possible 
should direct concerted pressure upon the various states, to guarantee to these 
unemployed workers an income under this unemployment compensation in 
some measure toward a decent livelihood. 

Delegate Kiser, United Paper Workers Local Union No. 398, Muskegon, 
Michigan: I am very much impressed with the report of the committee and 
arise to support the report. However, there is one phase of this question 
facing the labor movement today that I am very much interested in, for a 
personal reason. That is the age limitation of 65 years. We have a number of 
laboring men, fathers of leaders of labor today, and those that will be, that 
because of that limitation they have already attained the age of 65 years. I 
think organized labor should make an effort to correct that situation, so that 
these old pioneers, men who in lots of instances fought the battles of labor, 
may be brought into that consideration. I support wholeheartedly the program 
as recommended by the committee. 

The motion to adopt the resolutions on the general question of Social 
Security was carried by unanimous vote. 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 

Doctor James Myers, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, it has been a great pleasure to me to be a guest 
of this convention. I have met a great many of you out in the field where our 
struggle was going on. As you know, our Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, as well as the Jewish and Catholic bodies, long ago declared for the 
right of labor to organize. Many of you will recall our annual Labor Day 
messages, and you may be interested to know also that through my office 
two local churches invited two international presidents of your CIO to occupy 
pulpits here in Pittsburgh this last Sunday and this coming Sunday. 

What I come before you particularly for is to announce a meeting in which 
I think you will be especially interested. You passed a resolution yesterday in 
regard to consumer cooperation. Tonight at the Schenley High School, Mr. 
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Jacob Baker, President of the United Federal Workers of America, and Mr. 
Wallace Campbell, Assistant Secretary of the Cooperative League of the 
United States, are to speak on this subject of consumer cooperation, in the 
auditorium at 8 o’clock. You could not get two men who know more about 
consumers’ cooperation or who are more sympathetic with organized labor than 
these two men. 

In other countries organized labor has found that consumers’ cooperation 
has helped solve the headaches which all labor has. If you want to hear from 
experts on this subject, come to the Schenley High School tonight at 8 o’clock. 


Southern Conference 


Acting Secretary Brophy announced that the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare would be held at Birmingham, Alabama, November 20, 21, 22, 
and 23, 1938. 

At 12:20 o’clock p. m., under suspension of the rules, the convention ad- 
journed until 2 o’clock p. m. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Chairman Lewis at 2:00 o’clock. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed) 


Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, continued the report as 
follows: 
RESOLUTION No. 37 
State Governments and Employees 


WHEREAS, (1) Employees of state, county and municipal governments 
are at present excluded from the benefits of existing social and labor legisla- 
tion; 

(2) This exclusion cruelly discriminates against a large section of Ameri- 
can working men and women; and 

(3) Government should lead the way in establishing socially progressive 
standards for its employees in harmony with statutory guaranties enjoyed by 
workers in private industry; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the convention calls upon state and local governments 
to pass appropriate legislation or to issue appropriate executive orders which 
will guarantee to their employees the right to bargain collectively and in- 
clusion within present social and labor legislation, 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by State, County and Municipal Workers of America.) 

Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Flaxer, State, County and Municipal Workers of America: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, this resolution you have just heard read is of 
the utmost importance, not merely to the state, county and municipal workers, 
not merely to the government employees as a whole, but, as I will try to indi- 
cate, of supreme importance to the labor movement and to the entire public. 

There are some three and one-half million government employees in this 
country. This constitutes 10 per cent of the gainfully employed wage earners 
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in the nation. A very large share of the taxpayer’s dollar goes toward the 
payment of salaries and wages with respect to these employees, and yet despite 
this large section of workers who are performing functions for the various 
municipalities, state and local governments, functions without which no gov- 
ernment couid adequately carry on its business, these workers have been neg- 
lected by the labor movement of the past and have not been accorded any kind 
of recognition by the public as a whole. 

This neglect, this disinterest on the part of the public with respect to so 
large a portion of the citizenry has caused these people to become isolated from 
the labor movement, has caused them to become separated in our body politic, 
with the result that they have become what might be called quasi-citizens. All 
kinds of restrictive legislation has been passed to make it necessary that they 
continue in this quasi-citizenship, and on the basis of all this a conviction has 
arisen in the land whereby it is the thought that the government employe is 
a special kind of employe, a person who has special tasks to perform, special 
responsibilities, and because of this special kind of responsibility that. he is 
by some peculiar quirk of the mind to be considered as not being entitled to the 
rights and privileges accorded the ordinary citizens of our country. 

Consequently, it has been almost an accepted fact in any community, in 
any municipality of our nation that the government employe ought not or- 
ganize in behalf of his own interests, ought not be part and parcel of the labor 
movement, because that might interfere with his impartiality, and in most 
places he is not accorded the right of collective bargaining. 

Moreover, whenever any kind of legislation is passed for the community 
as a whole, for the nation as a whole, the government employe, and particu- 
larly that employe is excluded from that kind of legislation, as may be wit- 
nessed from the Social Security Act, the Minimum Wages and Hours Act, and 
various other social and labor legislative measures. 

Finally, it appears that he cannot behave in politics, that he cannot be a 
political citizen on an equal footing with all other citizens. That has been the 
history and the background of the government employe in this country for 
the past number of decades. 

I am happy to report at this convention that we have been able to break 
down the isolation to some extent. In the first place, we have organized a 
large body of workers, some 200 locals throughout the country, and in many 
of these locals we have been able to effectuate collective bargaining agree- 
ments. This work that we have begun is well and good, but we have a tre- 
mendous job ahead, and I believe it is incumbent upon the labor movement 
particularly to recognize that the government employe is part and parcel of the 
labor movement today, and the labor movement itself must see to it that he is 
accorded all the rights and privileges of the wage earner. It is not merely in 
the interests of the government employes that I speak, it is in the interests 
of the public. Our organization in one state, which will remain nameless, has 
been able to effectuate an efficient policy of unemployment compensation, so 
that today those who are entitled to unemployment compensation are getting it 
without any unnecessary red tape. It was our organization that initiated and 
was the backbone of restoring relief to the unemployed in Cleveland, in 
Chicago, and in New York. 

It is our organization that has made it possible to establish some decent 
standards with respect to relief to the unemployed. It is our organization that 
is carrying on a continuous campaign to make it possible to give not merely 
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adequate health facilities and hospitalization to the workers who cannot afford 
private physicians and private hospitalization, but we are constantly trying 
to raise the standards and expand these functions in every community in 
which we are organized. 

I believe I have presented as briefly as I can at the present time the 
importance of this problem to the state, county and municipal workers. This 
is not a problem for the Federal government. This is a problem for the local 
governments and is a problem especially for the state CIO councils. 

It is absolutely necessary in any legislation undertaken by the state 
industrial councils, by any of the city industrial councils, that the problems of 
the government employees are placed as one of the important items on the 
order of business. 

It is necessary for us today to take steps toward the government employe. 
Unless we do that we will find that the government employe will not merely 
be outside the ranks of the organized labor movement, but he will be a force 
easily susceptible to influence by ideas and thoughts that are not consonant 
with the ideas and thoughts of the labor movement. 

This has been the history of the government employe in the past. Every 
corrupt politician has in the past tried to make the organization of the govern- 
ment employe his stamping ground and his basis of support. If we pay atten- 
tion as we should to all of these basic needs of the government emplovye, his 
right to have an organization in the government service, his right to a hearing 
on dismissals, his right to be included in social labor legislation, his right to act 
as a full-fledged citizen in his community, then I can guarantee that the labor 
movement and the public as a whole will be the beneficiaries of this effort. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Chairman Lewis: At this time I am going to recognize Mr. Morris Wat- 
son, representing Chairman Broun, of the Committee on Press. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, COMMITTEE ON PRESS 


Delegate Watson: As a newspaper man and by delegation of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Press, I beg leave to submit an additional report of 
that committee in the form of a resolution relating to the press and this con- 


vention. 
RESOLUTION NO. 38 


Throughout this convention the press generally and certain newspapers 
especially have striven to portray and actually to create splits among the forces 
of the CIO. To this end the press has misrepresented the purposes of ordi- 
nary debate, has twisted meanings and has distorted headlines. In order to 
show the complete lack of basis for the representations in the press, be it 

RESOLVED, That we here demonstrate by a rising vote that the forces 
of the CIO are solidly united. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

Delegate Broun, American Newspaper Guild: Just two sticks. I speak as a 
delegate from a white-collar union. I want to speak in support of the resolu- 
tion, but I also want to speak in support of the working press. 

If I were covering this convention—I used to be a reporter once myself—I 
think the proceedings would impel me to say that this is an impressive and 
stimulating gathering, but I would also raise one loud holler: “Where are the 
fights which one expects in a labor meeting?” 
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This isn’t up to the best traditions of the American Federation of Labor. 
In fact, it isn’t up to some of the best traditions of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Now, as an average delegate here I am not going to offer to punch or be 
punched, not at my age, just to help along my friends on the press. But I 
realize that when there isn’t a first-class fight a good reporter has to take 
even the most slight technical disagreement and try to build it up into the 
Battle of the Century, and I would do that if I were working down there. 

But there is one word I haven’t heard on the floor, and I have seen it in 
a lot of headlines. I blush to admit that I used it myself last night. After a 
lot of hard, grinding work in a committee I went into a poker game for just 
half an hour to rest up and pep myself up for the next session of the con- 
vention. In the first pot I held three kings. There was some betting between 
me and another newspaper man, but when I reached for the pot he laid down 
three aces. Now what did I say? What could I say? 

I’ve seen the headlines and observed the deliberations of the Dies Com- 
mittee, and so when he grabbed the pot I said, “You dirty Red!” 

Now recently in my own Newspaper Guild I was worried when somebody 
came to me and said, “Do you realize that you have concealed Republicans in 
your Union?” I thought for a while about having an investigating committee. 
Then I thought better of it and I said, “It’s none of my business. Even Re- 
publicans may do very well in a union under proper leadership.” 

The only test in a union should be, “Is that guy a good union member?” 
If he is, what do I care if he is a vegetarian? 

And so as one newspaper man speaking to others I would like to say that 
the CIO is united now and forever and that there are honest differences of 
opinion, but that there is no factionalism, and that “revolt” is just a headline 
word and is used just as “Red” is often used for some progressive or liberal, 
just because it happens to be so much more convenient for the copy desk. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Following a hilarious comedy monologue given to the convention by a 
supposed delegate, Chairman Lewis presented the speaker to the convention. 

Chairman Lewis: I wish to present to the convention a distinguished 
citizen of Pittsburgh, Mr. Luke Barnett, one of the country’s greatest 
comedians and monologists, and a champion of the rights of the common 
people. I am happy to present him to the convention. 

Mr. Luke Barnett: I sincerely apologize for the little joke I tried to play 
on you. It is all done in the spirit of good fun and fellowship, and I want you 
all to take it in that spirit. I thank you. 


; Presentation by United Automobile Workers 

Delegate Ed Hall, United Automobile Workers of America: I rise for the 
purpose of asking the convention to set aside the regular order of business 
in order that the Executive Board of the United Automobile Workers may 
come on the platform and make a presentation to the officers of the CIO. 

Chairman Lewis: Are there any objections? There are not. 

(The officers and Executive Board members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America proceeded to the platform.) 

President Homer L. Martin, United Automobile Workers of America: 1 
would like to have Vice President Sidney Hillman, Vice President Philip Mur- 
ray, and Director John Brophy, if they will, stand here for a moment, and the 
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Chairman of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Brother John L. Lewis. 

Chairman Lewis, delegates, in the name of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, and on behalf of the officers and Executive Board Members, 
I take this opportunity of presenting a small token of our appreciation as an 
organization for the great service that has been rendered the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, and the thousands of workers in that industry; 
also tokens of personal appreciation of the friendship, of the devotion which 
wells in the hearts of the hundreds and thousands of workers who know today 
a new freedom and a new life that they did not know only a short while ago. 

Words cannot express, there is no language that can fully represent the 
feelings of appreciation. These tokens are our way of saying that our ever- 
lasting appreciation goes out not only to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions but to you personally, all of you, and to this great organization. 

And therefore, in the name of 400,000 organized automobile workers, and 
in the name of our national Executive Board, I take this opportunity of pre- 
senting to you, Chairman Lewis, a token of our deep and sincere appreciation; 
and to you, Sidney Hillman, Vice Chairman of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and to you, Philip Murray, and to you, Brother John Brophy. 
These, our tokens of expression, are the real heartbeats of hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers who know a new life because of this organization and of your 
contribution. 

President Martin presented to Chairman Lewis, Vice Chairman Murray, 
Vice Chairman Hillman, and Director Brophy, each a beautiful watch and 
chain. The watch presented to Chairman Lewis bore the following inscription: 

“Deepest Appreciation to John L. Lewis. From I. U. U. A. 
W. of A., Members International Executive Board, 1938.” 

All the other watches bore similar inscriptions. 

Chairman Lewis: President Martin, and members of the Executive Board 
of the United Automobile Workers of America, and behind you the teeming 
thousands of your membership in the automobile industry, I express my appre- 
ciation for this tangible evidence of your feelings, your sympathies, your in- 
terest and your loyalty to the great movement that assisted your organiza- 
tion in the giant task of organizing the automobile industry; not for the in- 
trinsic value of this present, not for what it may be worth as a material con- 
sideration, but as a symbol of the friendship from the men of your industry, 
the members of your great organization who have with their fellows in a new 
modern labor movement resolved to carry on towards the goal of greater 
achievement for the workers and common people of this country. 

Just for one moment may I recall that in the winter of 1936, when the 
world believed that the Committee for Industrial Organization was massing 
its reserves and expending its energy and its money in the great drive on the 
steel industry of this country, when the newspapers of the land and the lead- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor were crying aloud, saying that the 
drive upon the steel industry was unsuccessful, and that the Committee for 
Industrial Organization was being thrown back on its haunches, we had a 
meeting in Washington one day. You, President Martin, and the members of 
your Board were there. We canvassed the situation in the automobile industry 
from the standpoint of an organization drive, and a demand upon that indus- 
try for the recognition of collective bargaining. When the world believed that 
our strength and resources were completely unequal to the task of organizing 
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the steel industry, we gave the order that threw the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America into a flank attack on American industry, and in the following 
weeks the tremendous success of that drive demonstrated the basic philosophy 
of that strategy, and out of that great conflict, and out of that great crisis a 
new union was born, and a giant of American industry, to-wit, the automobile 
industry, was compelled to accede to the proposition of recognizing a union 
of their employees and making collective bargaining contracts with that affil- 
iate of the CIO. And when that was done it was not very long until the great 
American steel industry that for decades past had resisted the attempts of the 
workers to organize, and felt secure in its opposition to labor, was compelled 
to recognize the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, another great affiliate 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

I remember those days and nights of that conflict, and I remember the 
weight of responsibility that came in the making of those decisions, and, as I 
said to the automobile workers in convention at Milwaukee when they last held 
it, the officers of an organization that could perform that task under those 
circumstances were entitled to the support of the membership, were entitled to 
an opportunity to continue in their approach to the problem of effecting the 
internal stability and of consolidating the position they had gained. 

I am highly gratified today that here in this great Congress of this or- 
ganization, when our new movement has been put into permanent form and 
position, that this action today on the part of the executive officers of that 
great union of United Automobile Workers symbolizes the spirit that pervades 
throughout the CIO and demonstrates that for the future of our movement 
the world may expect continuing cooperation and unity in our ranks. 

Vice Chairman Murray: President Martin, members of the International 
Executive Board of the United Auto Workers International Union, and to the 
countless thousands of members of your great organization employed in the 
great automobile industry, I take occasion to express to you, and through you 
to the great membership that you are privileged to represent in this conven- 
tion my heartfelt appreciation for this token of respect, love and admiration 
that you have taken occasion to present to me here this afternoon. 

President Lewis in the course of his remarks took occasion to say to this 
great convention that this token symbolized not a mere gift from the Auto 
Workers’ organization to him, as Chairman of this great organization, but 
rather portrayed in most graphic fashion the kind of cooperative unity pre- 
vailing between the United Auto Workers and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

I had an opportunity only a few weeks ago, together with Vice Chairman 
Hillman, as a result of an assignment which was given to both of us by Chair- 
man Lewis, to expend about two weeks of our time in the city of Detroit, con- 
ferring with the members of the International Executive Board of the United 
Auto Workers. At that time the newsprints of the nation were virtually del- 
uged with an avalanche of propaganda designed to create the impression in 
the public mind that there was a division between the United Auto Workers 
and the Committee for Industrial Organization; but after expending about two 
weeks of our time in the city of Detroit, meeting with members of that union, 
meeting with officers of that great union, it was finally discovered and even- 
tually revealed that there was no occasion for the misrepresentations printed in 
the press that division existed between the United Auto Workers and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
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Whilst in the city of Detroit living with the Auto Workers I had occasion 
to analyze the accomplishments of that great union. Nowhere in the history 
of American industry has there ever been recorded more substantial achieve- 
ments than has been recorded by the great organization of United Auto Work- 
ers during the past two years. And the officers of that great union are to be 
complimented for the work which they have done, and the victories which they 
have achieved. The membership of that great union are also to be commended 
for their splendid manifestations of loyalty to the cause of CIO, and to the 
cause of industrial organization during the formative period of that great union, 
and I find today as a result of our cooperative understandings between mem- 
bers and officers of that union, between that union and this great organization, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, that the spirit of amity prevails, the 
spirit of cooperation is always prevalent, and I feel in my heart and soul that 
the workers of this nation can also feel and believe that the United Auto 
Workers International Union will rise, fight, and die if necessary, for this cause, 
your cause, my cause, the cause of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I express to the Board of the United Auto Workers my own personal appre- 
ciation for this sentimental token which they have presented to me here this 


afternoon. 

I thank you. 

Vice-Chairman Hillman: President Martin, members of the International 
Executive Board of the United Automobile Workers of America—It it indeed a 
happy moment in my life to be here to accept this token from you, President 
Martin, your associates and your membership. None of us will ever forget the 
great contribution that has been made by you, your associates and your organi- 
zation to the cause of labor, the cause of what was then the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization and now this great Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
in the year 1936, when our enemies scoffed at our efforts. Among our friends 
there were many misgivings as to whether the task undertaken by us could pos- 
sibly be brought to a successful conclusion. 

This marvelous fighting unit of our great organization at that time dem- 
onstrated not merely our desire to march onward and forward, but our ability 
to do so. What has happened since is a matter of history. Here we are, repre- 
senting over 4,000,000 organized workers, and our work has just begun. Last, 
but not least, your latest contribution to the cause of not only your own organi- 
zation but to the whole family of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Our enemies have realized that they cannot defeat us any more in open battle, 
but they have still been deluding themselves with the thought that they can 
bring division within our ranks and bring defeat to our cause through division. 

Our open enemies and those who pretend to be friends, but have been en- 
gaged in trying to stab our movement in the back, not daring to meet us face 
to face, have been spreading false propaganda, they have taken what was 
merely a natural misunderstanding, resulting from growth so rapid, growth 
such as has never been witnessed in our labor movement. And I was a happy 
man, when, in association with all of you in the days that Vice-Chairman Mur- 
ray has just referred to, I found on the first day that our enemies were due 
for another great shock, because I knew at that time that no matter what mis- 
understandings might have taken place, all of these men have a loyalty to the 
cause that would not permit division to go on. 

And so I am happy to have been of whatever little service I could be to 
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you. Once more, President Martin, I want to express through you to your 
officers and your membership my deep and heartfelt appreciation. 

Director Brophy: President Martin, members of the Executive Board of 
the United Automobile Workers of America: One of the first convictions that 
I got out of the labor movement in my early years was the conviction that 
democracy as a principle and a way of life was worth while. In accordance 
with that conviction we have carried on within the labor movement, with the 
knowledge that the labor movement presented a great opportunity to advance 
the frontiers of industrial democracy and freedom to the masses of America. 

That conviction was strengthened by my experience with the automobile 
workers during the struggles for the right of self-organization that occurred 
among the automobile workers in Detroit and in Flint. 

I recall, President Martin, that in the struggles in which you and your 
associates were engaged on the picket lines, in the council chamber and every- 
where, there was unity and effort to achieve the ideals of democracy for the 
workers in your industry, and along with you when you were in trouble I 
suffered. When we gained something worth while we were jubilant, and then 
when out of it all, as a result of the great conference in which President Lewis 
participated and an agreement was forthcoming that established contractual 
relations for the workers and with the employers in General Motors, a great 
achievement had come not only to the automobile workers but to the workers 
of America, and CIO began to move forward. 

I have always had confidence in the automobile workers that they had 
erected a durable union, and even though, as some of the previous speakers 
have said, misunderstandings have occurred, they were the natural result of a . 
new union coming to maturity, as it were, overnight. It was a case of men 
getting acquainted with each other and their jobs, and as rapidly as they 
understood their problem and one another, with a common binder of a common 
ideal, the CIO program and policy, then a stronger and more durable unit was 
born. 

And so I say I accept this token of appreciation which you have presented 
to me with profound feeling. I feel humble—humble before an expression of 
appreciation for the masses. You are my people. I am of you, and just as I 
have served you in the past, I will serve you and the labor movement in the 
future. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued) 
RESOLUTION No. 39 
Ford Motor Company 


WHEREAS, (1) Collective bargaining is a recognized right and privilege 
of American workers; 

(2) The International Union, United Automobile Workers of America have 
established collective bargaining, and consummated contracts with all auto- 
mobile manufacturers in America with the single exception of the Ford Motor 
Company; 

(3) The management of the Ford Motor Company has exercised every 
means of destroying all semblance of bona-fide labor organization within its 
plants; 

(4) The Ford Motor Company, because of its past and present practice of 
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opposing unionization, is deemed an unfair competitor in the manufacture of 
automobiles; 

(5) The International Union, United Automobile Workers of America, deem 
it important and vitally necessary that the Ford Motor Company workers be 
organized; 

(6) Several strikes are now in progress against the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the management consistently refusing to meet and bargain with the 
representatives of the U. A. W. of A. in an effort to settle differences; and 

(7) The Ford Motor Company is unfair to the International Union, United 
Automobile Workers of America, in view of its refusal to bargain collectively; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this first Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations does hereby extend to the United Automobile 
Workers of America its fullest support in their further efforts to organize 
the Ford Motor Company; and 

(2) That in the event the Ford Motor Company persists in its refusal to 
bargain collectively with the U. A. W. of A., the delegates assembled on behalf 
of their unions will treat Ford products as unfair, and will so advise their re- 
spective unions. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a certain resolution proposed by International Union, United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, Ford Committee.) 

Delegate Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Martin, President, International Union, United Automobile Work- 
ers of America: President Lewis and delegates to this convention—if you will 
bear with me I want to say a few words concerning this resolution. This after- 
noon I merely want to say a few words concerning the reason why we as or- 
ganized workers believe it is the duty of workers, organized and unorganized, 
and citizens, to support the drive for organization. 

There are many fundamental reasons, and when we talk about collective 
bargaining and unionization we so often forget about those fundamental social 
and human reasons, why we believe in and fight for the existence of our unions. 
Every one of you who are here today represent your unions, not merely as an 
organization but as a great human institution which proposes to eradicate the 
industrial evils from which millions of our citizens suffer. 

This matter of taking our union seriously and of fighting for the recogni- 
tion of collective bargaining as an agency of democracy for the alleviation 
of the sufferings and the evils from which our people are now suffering is as 
fundamental as the existence of our civilization itself, 

Every automobile worker throughout this entire country has suffered from 
the useless, inhuman exploitation that has come from the speed-up system, 
from the boss system, from the industrial autocracy that has run rampant over 
the lives and over the rights of American workers. It is something to say to 
America, something to challenge: America with, when we say an employer is 
unfair to organized labor. It is something that ought to catch the imagination 
not only of those assembled here, but of every man and woman who believes 
in decency, fair play and democracy. 

For those who refuse to recognize that collective bargaining is democracy’s 
way of bringing economic and social justice and eventually promoting the wel- 
fare of the entire nation have failed to see the implications of a strong, virile, 
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democratic labor movement, and it is up to us some way through our persist- 
ence, our courage and our devotion to get not only labor, but all the people and 
all employers that refuse to recognize collective bargaining, that refuse to go 
along with unionism, that are opposing the advancement of civilization and the 
advancement of the human race, to realize the implications of such a move- 
ment. 

To say that an employer is unfair means that he has set himself against 
the democratic processes, that he has aligned himself with the bosses that are 
out not only to stop, but to destroy the democracy procedure by which the human 
family in this country proposes to drag itself from the depths of serfdom. 

To say that an employer is unfair to organized labor is to brand him as an 
ally of every force of obstruction and oppression and exploitation. 

To brand an employer as unfair means that he has set himself with others 
against the very fundamental principles of our democracy. 

There was a time in this world when men said, “You can’t worship God 
according to the dictates of your own conscience.” There was a time when 
men said, “You must worship like me or you can’t worship at all.” But today, 
when we look back over history, we believe those same people to have been 
enemies of civilization and humanity. 

There was a time when men said, “You can’t vote,” and the dictators of 
political states then and now set themselves up to take away the rights of 
working men and women and other citizens to choose their public servants. 

We declare here today before you and with you, and with every lover of 
democracy, that those men were and are enemies of civilization and ought to 
be treated as such, not only by you but by every man and woman who believes 
in democracy. 

But the same thing applies to the right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. A man who says as an employer, as a citizen, that the workers do not 
have a right to organize, to bargain collectively, is denying the constitution of 
the United States, denying the fundamental correctness of the law. Yes, they 
are doing more than that, they are destroying one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of democracy itself. 

We say not only to the workers but to the general public that the greatest 
enemies of democracy and civilization in this country today are the employers 
who refuse to recognize and deal with unions. They are not only enemies of 
mine, they are not only enemies of yours, they are the enemies of every man 
and woman in America. They are the enemies of all those that shall come 
after us. 

And so when we talk about employers being unfair to organized labor this 
is what it means, and when we ask you not to buy from unfair employers we 
are asking you not to promote the forces which drag down and degrade hu- 
manity. 1 

This is what we hope it will mean not only to you but to every person 
throughout this country. We hope if and when we come to you with this plea 
that you will join with us, with millions of others in this country who believe 
in these principles in making it effective, so that these employers will not be 
able to sell their goods anywhere in this country. 

Delegate Garst, United Automobile Workers: Chairman Lewis and dele- 
gates to this great convention—In asking your support as outlined in this 
resolution, it seems only fair that we advise some of you of the history of the 
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Ford Motor Company, so that you may know well what the resolution is in- 
tended for. Briefly, I might outline the history of the Ford Company. 

First, it is owned entirely by Henry Ford, so it has no directors to bother 
about in forming a policy—and I am now talking about labor policy. Ford has 
been the cleverest advertiser in the history of American industry. You recall 
a good many years ago they instituted the eight-hour day. As a matter of 
fact, the eight-hour day was never at any time in existence in the Ford Motor 
Company, because they had to work before the whistle blew, they had to work 
during the noon hour in many instances, and they had to ring the clock 
after working hours. 

Then came the five-dollar day, and in a few years following that the six- 
dollar day and the seven-dollar day. None of these things have ever existed in 
reality because they had to work more hours than they were paid for. Their 
labor policy, as everyone knows, has been open shop. 

To maintain the open shop in the Ford industry, where their conditions 
have been much worse and the employes have been paid much less than the 
employes of other motor manufacturers, they have maintained that open shop, 
for instance, by making contact with the politicians and the police force when 
they go into a locality with a new plant, and there they build up a condition 
that makes almost impossible a union coming into that plant. 

In addition to that they have set up within the Ford Motor Company what 
might well be compared with the secret police of Nazi Germany, in that each 
small group of men are watched constantly so that they do not talk unionism, 
or they do not discuss anything that might bring men together within the 
plant. That condition prevails in every single Ford plant throughout the coun- 
try. Men are actually working under conditions that might be compared to 
the penitentiaries where everybody is watched. 

The only difference is that you have to ring a card when you go out at 
night. 

Despite all of these conditions, during the hey-day of organization in 1937, 
certain units of the Ford Company were blessed with organization, despite all 
of the opposition. This was true in Kansas City, Missouri; in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; in Richmond, California; in Long Beach, California; in Buffalo, New 
York, and in several other assembly plants where they were able to form labor 
unions. However, when the seasonal lay-offs came about, all the union men, 
without exception, were left outside, and that has caused a strike situation 
which is still being carried on and which is over a year old now in St. Louis 
and in Kansas City. 

The net result has been that organization has been stymied throughout the 
Ford industry, and we are asking here today for your support, we are asking 
you to go back and tell the membership of your unions that Ford is the most 
unfair man in American industry, and his policies are not only going to be in- 
jurious to the United Automobile Workers of America, but they will gradually 
spread if Ford is allowed to continue. 

I am sure that after the adoption of this resolution today the Ford Motor 
Company will have to change its policies if it continues to sell automobiles. 
In sections where they have had trouble they do not sell many automobiles 
now. 

We have had abuses heaped on our organizers that are almost unbeliev- 
able. I have heard descriptions here of abuses suffered by men in the southern 
textile industry and in the steel plants. I don’t think they can outweigh those 
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things that have happened to organizers of the Automobile Workers’ Union. 

A particular case is that of Norman Smith, who is here today and who 
gained nation-wide prominence because of beatings suffered in Memphis, 
Tennessee, by people who are believed to have come from the Ford plant. He 
is a man who, because of that abuse, has probably cost the Ford Motor Com- 
pany more than any other one thing that has ever happened to them since 
they have been in business. 

Frankensteen and Reuther, members of the United Automobile Workers’ 
Executive Board, were beaten in Detroit in the River Rouge plant. As a mat- 
ter of fact, those things have happened wherever we have had a Ford plant, 
where a union man might have nerve enough to come close. 

It is a peculiar thing that Ford has held up his hand as the great friend 
of labor and of American industry and of society. Despite all the things they 
may say, we have labor board cases either in process of being heard or that 
have been completed in almost every plant throughout the Ford system, so 
something must be wrong with Ford. 

The great Ford that we talk about is the same siti Ford who, during 
the War or just prior, sent the peace ship to Europe to end the War. He is the 
same great Ford who undertook what Hitler has undertaken, to crucify the 
Jews in America, and he went so far as to publish his own paper. The fight 
that Mr. Ford made on the Jews of this country just a few years ago might 
well be compared tc the condition that prevails in Germany today. The dif- 
ference is that over there it is a national problem emanating from govern- 
mental control. In this country it is confined at present to the Ford Motor 
Company. I am sure that while we do not want that kind of a condition to 
prevail under our national government, we want it equally less in the Ford 
Motor Company, a great industrial institution with some 100,000 workers. 

I hope this resolution is adopted unanimously here today and that we 
will all go out and spread the word of the conditions that exist in the Ford 
Motor Company. I think we all know the requirements and what we intend 
and want to do by the passage of this resolution. I hope that the word spreads. 

Delegate Richard Frankensteen, United Automobile Workers of America: 
Brother Chairman and fellow delegates, when we speak of Henry Ford we 
speak of a V-8 industrialist and Model T sociologist. We speak of the in- 
dustrial despot of this world. This convention has gone on record on three 
separate resolutions and the worst points brought out in any of those resolu- 
tions put together describe the conditions under which our workers in Ford 
Motors work. 

I refer, for example, to having stood in silence with you for two minutes 
in commemoration of the deaths of those men who marched towards the 
Republic Steel plant in Chicago and were shot down. In 1932 in Detroit and 
Dearborn workers who were starving, Ford workers who wanted to work, 
marched to the gates of Dearborn, and five of them today are buried in a 
cemetery in the shadow of the Ford plants, having been shot down by Ford 
service men for asking for the right to eat. 

That was only the beginning of that power and policy of terrorism that 
was put into effect by the Ford Company. Brother Garst has mentioned Brother 
Reuther and myself were beaten at the gates of the Ford plant, and though we 
were publicized for having been beaten there are others that today cannot 
stand here, there are others that today cannot work in our industry because 
of a beating they took on that same day. One man with a broken back, another 
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man out of his head, perhaps never to regain his mental faculties, from that 
beating. 

Yes, Brother Garst mentioned Norman Smith, who is a delegate here 
today—in Memphis, Tennessee, this man had his head cracked open and 
pounded by a hammer by Ford service men. Those tactics have been very 
common for the Ford workers. 

We have passed a resolution on the union label, we have heard Brother 
Krzycki give us a talk on why we should patronize union products, and I say 
to you today, and I hope you will tell your constituents, there is no car made 
today in this entire country other than the Ford car which is not entirely 
‘made by union labor. That is the only car that you can buy that is not made 
by union labor. 

Brother Murray said that from his experiences with the Auto Workers he 
felt that they would be willing to go out and give their lives for the principles 
for which we are met here today. I say to you not only the Auto Workers 
would be willing to but they are doing it. Down in Kansas City and St. Louis, 
as Brother Garst told you, workers have been on strike for over one year; 
today 265 men in St. Louis who have been on picket lines and bread lines for 
over a year, are paying their one dollar a month dues to maintain their mem- 
bership and hold their charter in the United Automobile Workers of America. 
One hundred and fifty homes terrorized, wives and children shot at in Kansas 
City and St. Louis—and protected by law, the thugs were given freedom. 
Ten men shot in St. Louis alone in these last few weeks and months—one man: 
who will never walk, with buckshot wounds through his legs. 

Those conditions, my friends, certainly should ask you and make you con- 
vey this message to your membership, that Ford is unfair, that you will not 
patronize Ford until he has sat down at a table with the representatives of 
the Auto Workers and signed a contract. That day is not far off, and we ask 
your help to make it come sooner. 

Delegate John Doherty, St. Louis, Missouri, Industrial Union Council: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, we in St. Louis feel very keenly 
about the subject matter contained in this resolution. As has been pointed out 
to you by the previous speaker, we have a group of good union brothers in 
St. Louis that have been subjected in reality to the brutality of the Ford 
system. 

You will recall that during the General Motors tie-up we in St. Louis 
were called upon to have the plants in St. Louis respond to that call. We were 
successful in getting those parties in St. Louis to join the brothers in Flint; 
we made that a successful strike in St. Louis. The result is today in General 
Motors in St. Louis every single person who works in the General Motors and 
Fisher Body plants are members of the United Automobile Workers of 
America. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, the Committee for Industrial Organization does not 
have any factionalism; the St. Louis Industrial Union Council represents sixty- 
five thousand good union members of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. We feel in St. Louis that if even one single brother or sister of ours is 
mistreated by a system that is unfair to organized labor, it is most certainly 
the cause of every affiliated member of our union in the City of St. Louis, 
and to that end I join in behalf of the St. Louis Industrial Union Council in 
appealing to this Congress to make Henry Ford recognize the rights of labor, 
allow us to exercise our American rights in the Ford plant in St. Louis as we 
do in all other plants in the City of St. Louis. 
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I hope and trust this convention will recognize the seriousness and im- 
portance of this resolution. I know of only one other resolution that could 
come before this convention that to my mind would be more important than 
this resolution—or as important, I might say—and that is the resolution deal- 
ing with that other arch enemy of labor, Tom Girdler. 

We feel and we know that this convention will show these people who have 
been discriminated against a ray of light. We can realize of course that unless 
the entire labor movement, as represented by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations gets behind this thing there is no hope of salvage for those 
dupes in Kansas City, St. Louis and other isolated places to get their just 
rights; and to that end I add my voice to this appeal to give some degree of 
relief to these people who have been so badly treated by this arch enemy of 
labor. 

Delegate Neal Beam, Roofing and Asphalt Workers, L. I. U. No. 512, 
Kansas City: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, I happen to be 
from Kansas City, Missouri, where the Ford Motor Company has locked the 
members of that local union out for some thirteen or fourteen months. They 
have been intimidated by different sources through that section of the country, 
by the police, vigilantes and what-not. The members of that section of the 
country that are affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are 
very much interested in the action to be taken on this particular subject. I am 
sure that the members of Local 249, United Automobile Workers of Kansas 
City, Missouri, are very much interested in this great convention, and I am 
sure that this convention will adopt this resolution unanimously, which I 
expect they will, in the near future. 

Chairman Van A. Bittner: Mr. Chairman, speaking for the Resolutions 
Committee, in endorsing this resolution dealing with Henry Ford, may I briefly 
say what the Resolutions Committee has in mind and what we think should be 
done by every union represented here in this great convention. 

When we talk about Henry Ford as a great industrialist, we must remem- 
ber, as has been said here this afternoon, we are talking about the same Henry 
Ford that was going to have the boys out of the trenches by Christmas; we 
are talking about the same Henry Ford that paid Attorney Shapiro of Chicago 
$375,000.00 damage for statements he made against the Jewish people in this 
country. We are talking about the same Henry Ford who said that if prohibi- 
tion were repealed he would never manufacture another automobile; we are 
talking about the same Henry Ford that previous to his large advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers of this country was treated as a joke by every bur- 
lesque comedian throughout the United States. It is the same Henry Ford. 
We are talking about the Henry Ford that a few weeks ago accepted a decora- 
tion from Adolph Hitler. It is the same Henry Ford we are talking about. So 
what sort of a man is this Henry Ford? 

In the Shapiro hearings it was demonstrated beyond question of doubt that 
he was not a man with a normal thinking capacity. It was demonstrated there 
that he knows nothing about fhe history of America or any other country, just 
as it is being demonstrated now that he knows nothing about the labor rela- 
tionship that should be enjoyed in industry in America. 


Now then, this is a cold-blooded, practical proposition. In offering this 
resolution we not only believe that our people should refuse to buy Ford cars, 
_ but as far as I am concerned in that section of the country I represent, speaking 
for 102,000 members of the United Mine Workers of America in West Virginia, 
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steel workers in the mid-western section of this country, and packinghouse 
workers in the packinghouse centers of this country, it shall be our purpose to 
immediately have our representatives notify every Ford dealer in every indus- 
trial community the gist of the action of this convention, and we are not going 
to buy any Ford cars until Ford signs a contract with the Automobile Workers 
of America. 

As a representative of the United Mine Workers of America, we have had 
some experiences with Henry Ford, and just as he said a few years ago that 
he would manufacture no cars if prohibition were repealed, as he says today 
he will not sign any wage agreements with any union, one statement is just 
as consistent as the other. Henry Ford has three mines in the Southern sec- 
tion of our district, in West Virginia, and over in Pike County, Kentucky. 
They said there they would never sign a wage agreement with a union, but, 
my friends, our people came on strike in the Ford mines. We knew that the 
strike at the mines would have very little effect upon the Ford corporation, 
but we immediately in West Virginia began a campaign of organization among 
our people and among the Ford dealers. The strike lasted just thirty days, and 
in one instance in Welch, in McDowell County, where the Ford dealer had sold 
147 Ford cars the month before the strike, during the thirty days those mines 
were on strike there was not a single solitary Ford car sold. And what 
happened ? 

That refusal to buy cars continued throughout the mining fields of West 
Virginia until Ford leased his three mines to another company and instructed 
them to sign a closed-shop wage agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

If we are going to refuse to buy cars from Ford, let us refuse to buy them. 
Heretofore hundreds of firms have been placed on the unfair list and very 
little has been done about it. Let us take this Ford situation and make some- 
thing real of it. In all the localities represented by our organization, let us 
demonstrate once and for all Henry Ford will either manufacture cars with 
an agreeinent with the Automobile Workers’ Union, or that he will not sell any 
cars in America. 

Some people may hold Ford up as a great American. Everybody who 
knows him, even unto his management, holds him up just as a plain damned 
fool. My friends, let us demonstrate here in America in a practical way, as 
we have this opportunity, that we are not going to allow industrialists or any 
other class of men in America to Hitlerize industry here in this country; and 
I say to you with all the earnestness I possess that it is far worse for Ford 
to practice his policy of Hitlerism here in the United States than it is for 
Hitler to practice his dictatorship in Nazi Germany. 

Let us say to the world, “We are Americans, and because we are Ameri- 
cans we are against Henry Ford and his industrial policy in this country.” Let 
us, I say again to you, make this refusal to buy cars a practical thing, and 
when we go back home go into every corner that we represent and see that no 
Ford cars are sold. If we do that this great army, my friends, that has brought 
Chrysler, General Motors, and all the other great motor companies of this 
country, the great steel corporations and the many other corporations that 
were non-union before CIO came into being, if we can have joint collective 
bargaining in those industries, let us demonstrate that we can have genuine 
collective bargaining in the Ford industries in this country if Ford expects to 
remain an American industrialist. 
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The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Chairman Lewis: At this time I desire to present to the convention, a 
representative of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. Many of you are members 
and representatives of that organization. I present to you this afternoon Mr. 
Eli L. Oliver, Vice-President of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, for a brief ad- 
dress. 

ADDRESS OF MR. ELI L. OLIVER 


Mr. Chairman Lewis and delegates, it has been a rare experience, a unique 
experience, to have sat through the deliberations of this convention since its 
first meeting on Monday morning. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has brought into being some- 
thing new in American life. No American labor organization, no group of 
labor organizations has ever seemed so enthusiastic, so vigorous and so hope- 
ful a convention as yours here in Pittsburgh this week. 

I speak to you for some new development, one paralleling your own, that 
brings to American labor an organization new in form, old in purpose. Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League owes its origin to the developments of the great depres- 
sion. During your deliberations of these last few days you have repeatedly 
referred to the political problems of American labor. The realization has come 
home to the workers of this nation that without political freedom there is no 
industrial freedom, as it has come home to them that without industrial free- 
dom there is no such thing as political democracy. The realization of the close 
tie-up between the economic and political needs of labor led to formation of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

Under the leadership in 1936 of your own unequaled leader, President 
John L. Lewis, Labor’s Non-Partisan League was formed to mobilize labor 
behind President Roosevelt in his campaign for re-election. The outcome of 
that campaign, especially its results in the industrial areas of America, more 
than vindicated the judgment of President Lewis and the leaders associated 
with him in the launching of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, but no sooner had 
the President been re-elected and the Congress pledged to his platform taken 
its seat in Washington, than we found a new problem, a new need confronting 
the political organization of labor, for these men pledged to the President’s 
program, elected upon a declaration of support for him and the New Deal, no 
sooner reached Washington than they forgot those pledges, turned their backs 
on the people who had elected them, and began deliberately to undermine the 
New Deal. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League in that situation, under the leadership of the 
men who have made your own organization great, began to bring to those 
Congressmen in Washington the word from their constituencies throughout 
America. We found then in dealing with those Congressmen, as we find always 
in dealing with politicians, there is one force and only one which they respect. 
When a labor representative, or any representative, speaks to these Congress- 
men, in their eyes you can read the question, “How many votes will this mean 
for me when I come up for re-election back in my own district,” and unless 
you can talk to them in terms of votes, unless you mean something to them in 
terms of political power, you will get nowhere with the politicians there in 
Congress or in your state legislature. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League began then to organize intensively back in 
the states, and in the Congressional districts from coast to coast, and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. State organizations were formed, city 
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organizations and Congressional district organizations were formed. Today in 
every industrial section of America active and energetic functioning bodies of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League have been set up. 

We have met, as the Committee for Industrial Organization has met, the 
campaign of slander and misrepresentation from the American press. I know 
many of you have been unable to get the story of the accomplishments of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League even in your own communities. I know that 
most of you, practically all of you, have taken an active part in our work, but 
I should like to recount for you just briefly some of the accomplishments of 
this year of 1938 by Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

In the state of Massachusetts in the primary election Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League nominee for Governor and for most of the state offices, as well as those 
we endorsed for Congressional and other offices, were nominated in the pri- 
mary election. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, in the face of a campaign waged by corrupt 
political organizations, and in the face of the existence of strong machines in 
the great cities, your own candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, your Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and your beloved leader, Tom Kennedy, polled more votes 
than had ever been polled before by a successful nominee in the Democratic 
party. 

At the other extreme of the United States, in the state of California, 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League endorsed a slate of candidates in the Democratic 
and Republican parties, and nominated almost its entire ticket. 

And the greatest battle in those primary elections in 1938 took place in 
the adjoining state here, in Ohio. Every man here knows the record of Gov- 
ernor Martin Davey of Ohio; every man that followed that campaign in Ohio 
knows Governor Davey made of the CIO and Labor’s Non-Partisan League his 
principal opponent. Into every speech in every public appearance of the Gov- 
ernor, Labor’s Non-Partisan League and the CIO were drawn, and when the 
primary election was over it was found the League had carried every industrial 
section of Ohio, and relegated Martin Davey to the oblivion which he so richly 
deserved. 

In the general elections the newspapers have told you of the tremendous 
overturn of the New Deal. As a matter of fact, the Democratic party has 
been suffering for some of its worst sins in the election of this year. Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League looks often to spots where the Democratic party lost for 
some of its most notable victories. The voters of New Jersey, and Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League of New Jersey particularly, have served upon Frank 
Hague notice, and upon the Democrats of New Jersey notice that the candi- 
dates of Frank Hague cannot be elected in that state in the future as they 
have been in the past. 

I want to take you again to the other extreme of the United States for a 
striking illustration of what has been done in political action this year by La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League. In the state of California where we had nominated 
the progressive candidates for United States Senate, for Governor and for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and for most of the Congressional seats, the general elec- 
tion brought an overwhelming victory to the candidates we had nominated, and 
to the forces of the progressives and labor in that hitherto bitterly anti-labor 
empire of California. 

Among the greatest and most significant points in that election is the story 
the newspapers have been carrying, and the thing we know directly from Cali- 
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fornia, that one of the first official acts of the Governor of that state will be to 
extend a pardon to Tom Mooney. 

_ For 22 years labor has been begging and pleading and hoping and praying, 
labor has been exhausting every legal remedy possible to bring about the re- 
lease of Tom Mooney. Finally now, through the organized political power of 
labor Tom Mooney is going to go free. That is no small achievement to the 
credit of labor’s organized political power. 

I have heard discussions of political and industrial unity among the work- 
ers of the nation in this convention. I want to bring here an illustration of a 
kind that could be duplicated throughout America, of the greater development of 
cooperation between the rank and file of all groups of organized labor. In the 
city of San Francisco the President of the Central Labor Body under the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is a member of the State Executive Committee of La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League. His name is John F. Shelley. President Shelley of 
that Central Labor Body was nominated by Labor’s Non-Partisan League and 
was named in the primary election for the State Senate from the city of San 
Francisco. The leaders of the State Federation of Labor felt that because Mr. 
Shelley had the support of Labor’s Non-Partisan League and the CIO they must 
therefore oppose him. In the primary election John Shelley received 53,000 
votes; the next highest candidate, endorsed by the splitters of labor, received 
nineteen thousand votes in that city where Labor has been bitterly torn apart 
for so short a period in the development of labor organization. 

John Shelley went to a state convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. At that state convention he was beaten within an inch of his life. I 
talked with Mr. Shelley very shortly after when his body was still in a cast. 
That beating had done nothing whatever either to break his spirit or determi- 
nation that labor must cooperate politically if we are to get anywhere at all. 
It was after that he won that primary election. He has just come through in 
the last two weeks the general election in the city of San Francisco, facing 
again the same kind of opposition. Failing again of the endorsement of the 
official heads of his own organization in the general election, Shelley polled 124,- 
000 votes, while his nearest opponent was polling 84,000 votes. 

This is a story which could be duplicated throughout the United States; it 
is the story of the acceptance by the American Federation of Labor, state and 
local officials, of active cooperation with the CIO, and Railway groups for polit- 
ical action in spite of pressure brought upon them from their high international 
officials. 

We find throughout the United States—here furtively and there openly— 
political cooperation developing, and promising for the future great returns to 
organized labor. I may say that in spite of the campaign against the League 
from certain of these international officials, today we still have nearly as 
many state chairmen and state officers in Labor’s Non-Partisan League com- 
ing from the American Federation of Labor as we have from the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Our organization has grown in these two years—grown only because we 
have the vigorous and united support of the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, but grown, too, because through these organizations we had only po- 
litical unity of all labor. 

We now face the greatest battle perhaps that organized labor has ever 
met upon the political field. Labor’s Non-Partisan League goes into those 
campaigns united again, and building steadily better organizations in every 
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industrial state, in every congressional district, down into the wards and pre- 
cincts, so when these future election days come labor will be able to give a 
steadily better account of itself, and finally win the recognition which is its 
due upon the political as upon the industrial field. 

I want this afternoon to ask for Labor’s Non-Partisan League the con- 
tinuation of the spendid support, of the whole-hearted backing, that we have 
had in every community in the country of the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, and I want, in closing, again to express tribute to the majestic qualities 
of leadership that has made Labor’s Non-Partisan League, the leadership of 
your own great John L. Lewis. 

Chairman Lewis: Thank you, Brother Oliver, for your very illuminating 
and instructive address. 

The Chair will recognize the committee. 

Secretary Pressman continued the report, as follows: 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 
RESOLUTION NO. 40 
Political Action 


WHEREAS, (1) Recent elections indicate substantially the need for greater 
cooperation and a more practical concert of action among the labor forces in 
our country and that labor and other progressive movements now have a defi- 
nite incentive to cooperation; 


(2) Labor in the United States must have an increasing participation in 


the functions of government and labor cannot be just hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; 

(3) The preservation of political democracy and the extension of legisla- 
tive democracy requires vigorous participation by organized labor in the polit- 
ical life of the nation; and 

(4) Labor’s Non-Partisan League, in the two years of its existence, has 
demonstrated its usefulness as an instrumentality for united political action; 
now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The essence of effective political action by labor is predi- 
cated upon the strength of labor demonstrated by its numbers in the labor or- 
ganizations; 

(2) That this convention commends the activities and functions of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League in its efforts to elect progressive candidates to public of- 
fice committed to a program of social and labor legislation for the protection of 
labor; 

(3) That the Executive Board take appropriate action to coordinate polit- 
ical and legislative activities of each of its affiliates and to establish cooperation 
with progressive groups in support of a constructive program of economic 
security and social welfare of the American people; and 

(4) This convention endorses the humanitarian and social program of 
President Roosevelt and calls upon him to continue his determined fight to 
maintain the gains of labor and of the common people and to forge ahead to 
achieve a program of economic and social reform by increasing the participa- 
tion of the common people in the bounties of nature and in increased productive 
efficiency. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Toledo Industrial Union Council, Kansas City 
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Industrial Union Council, International Woodworkers of America, International 
Longshoremen & Warehousemen’s Union, Shenango Industrial Union Council, 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians, American News- 
paper Guild.) 

Delegate Michael J. Quill, Transport Workers Union of America: Dele- 
gates and friends, I wish to speak for a minute in support of this resolution, 
especially so since I am a member of the New York City Council, elected by 
the American Labor Party in the City of New York. 

We feel that too much stress cannot be placed on the question of pushing 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League throughout the length and breadth of this coun- 
try to the very limit, because thanks to the American Labor Party in the State 
of New York and thanks to Labor’s Non-Partisan League in many of the 
states throughout the country, we were to some extent able to block the forces 
of reaction from making our comeback in this country. 

We were to a great extent able to block the Employers’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association from once more backing us into the depths of the Stone age. 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League played a major role in the last elections, and 
were it not for the fact we had such an organization as Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League we would not have brought about the change that we notice today in 
California, that we notice today in many of the other states. 

In the City of New York the American Labor Party before vicious opposi- 
tion polled something close to 400,000 votes for Governor Lehman, and despite 
the vicious struggle that was carried on we were successful in giving Gov- 
ernor Lehman a majority in the last election, and we were successful in send- 
ing Senator Wagner and Representative Mead back to Washington with great 
majorities. 

This was brought about through the structure of the American Labor 
Party, laid and built and supported to the limit by the great President of 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Sidney Hillman, a Vice-Chairman 
of this Congress. 

Today in the City of New York, thanks to a progressive government, and 
thanks to the American Labor Party, affiliated to Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, the peoples’ police force of New York City do not to the great extent 
they used to, use their night club or their tear gas on the workers, and break 
up their picket lines. Today in the City of New York and New York State, 
thanks to the American Labor Party, we are moving forward to the peoples’ 
conception of a better morning. 

With these remarks, I will ask you to raise the question of political action 
in every trade union hall you are connected with throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, and put over this resolution with a tremendous 


vote. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 41 
Civil Service for Governmental Employees 

WHEREAS, (1) One-tenth of the gainfully employed workers of this 
country are government employees providing service and protecting the health, 
safety and comfort of the people and the proper functioning of government; 

(2) Forty cents out of every tax dollar is spent for wages and salaries of 
government employees; 

(8) It is of the utmost concern to the public to secure proper adminis- 
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trative personnel selected on the basis of merit and fitness rather than politi- 
cal affiliation; and 

(4) The selection of staff on the basis of merit and fitness will remove the 
government employee from the hazards of the spoils system and will provide 
the public with stable and qualified personnel; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the convention goes on record as condemning the 
spoils system as wasteful of public funds and detrimental to good and honest 
government; and 

(2) That the CIO hereby urges the adoption of a merit system based on 
civil service for all branches of government. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by State, County and Municipal Workers of America.) 

Delegate David Kanes, State, County and Municipal Workers of America: 
Brother Chairman and delegates to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the resolution which you just heard is for us in Pennsylvania not a matter of 
theory or something that we will have to face in the future; it is a question 
that is of vital importance to our organization right now. 

As a result of the election which took place on November 8th there are 
now 15,000 members of the CIO in Pennsylvania organized in the State, County 
and Municipal Workers who face this question of the spoils system who know 
and who fear that the operation of that system will take away their livelihood. 
There is also the danger that the resolution passed with the aid of labor to 
help labor and the people of this state will be endangered through poor admin- 
istration, through the breakdown of the administration of that legislation. I 
want to emphasize to the delegates that it is not necessary to repeal laws in 
order to make these laws ineffective; it is possible to leave laws on the statute 
books but to so cripple their operation, to so distort their original purpose, 
that these laws no longer serve the purpose for which they were intended. 

Now, I can best tell the delegates who our members are in our organiza- 
tion by telling you what would happen tomorrow morning if the members of 
our organization stopped working. If they stopped working you delegates who 
might have traveled through the rest of Pennsylvania—and I can tell you it is 
a very beautiful state, with marvelous scenery—you would not be safe on 
the roads of this state, because our people clear them of rocks and obstructions 
and keep them safe for you, the people of Pennsylvania, and the people of the 
United States. If tomorrow morning another person was unfortunate enough 
to have to apply for relief, and came into the relief offices, and if our people 
were not there he would not be able to get the assistance to which the law of 
the Public Assistance Act entitles him. If tomorrow morning our people did 
not go to work the man who lost his job would not be able to get his unemploy- 
ment compensation; and perhaps not quite so serious, but for some delegates 
quite an important matter, if tomorrow morning our people stopped work 
you would not be able to buy a pint of liquor from the State Monopoly Asso- 
ciation. 

Our organization, the State, County and Municipal Workers, has been 
able in one year to organize 15,000 workers in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
they have been able to do it because of the inspiration and because of the help 
they received from the CIO, and particularly in this regard I wish to mention 
the fine assistance and cooperation given us in every county in this state where 
there was a local of the United Mine Workers of America. 

I have been receiving telegrams from all over the state asking what is 
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going to happen to us now, what will our organization do. They know this 
convention is meeting here in Pittsburgh, and the only ray of hope in a dark 
cloud that hangs over these people is the CIO. They rest their hope for their 
jobs, for the security of their families, in the CIO, and I am confident I can 
tell them with assurance that the CIO will not let them down, that the CIO 
will not forsake these men who have joined the organization, have joined the 
ranks of organization during the past year, many of whom never have been 
members of organized labor. 

Our people are not politicians. We have had to fight Democrats in order 
to get what we want, and if necessary we will fight Republicans or anybody 
else who will interfere with the right of our people to organize, the right of 
collective bargaining, and the right to their jobs. 

I want to refer back to some of the speeches that have been made about 
unfair employers. I say to you that any state administration which is unfair 
to its own employes cannot be depended upon to be fair to organized labor in 
private industry. I also want to remind you that our people, the ones who 
built roads, the ditch diggers, the truck drivers, were not up for election on 
November 8th. The delegates from Pennsylvania know they did not vote on a 
ballot as to who should build the highways or who should administer the relief 
funds in Pennsylvania. Let those who were up for election and played for.big 
stakes take their political chances. Our people do the work, and I say they are 
entitled to their jobs regardless of what administration is in power. 

I want to say to Governor-elect James that our organization as an organiza- 
tion of government employes is prepared to cooperate with the officials elected 
by the people to give good administration to the people of Pennsylvania and 
we will cooperate to the extent of refusing to have the administration of any 
department of the Commonwealth broken down by the operation of the spoils 
system, and I know in this stand we will have the support of the CIO. 

Some political leaders have said, and have said to the people who look to 
them for assistance in this situation, that it is the game—it is the game. “We 
lost, therefore we are out.” We say to these people we don’t play that kind 
of game. To us it is not a game; it means jobs for our members, and we will 
fight for the protection of these jobs. 

Delegate Thomas Kennedy: The subject matter contained in this resolu- 
tion is not only important now, but it has been important for many years. It 
is probably more important at this moment by reason of the fact that thou- 
sands of state employees are organized into trade unions today when very few 
of them were organized heretofore. The delegate who preceded me discussed 
the question as it affects Pennsylvania. I want to add to his remarks by briefly 
summing up the situation in that state. 

I was not a candidate for office in the recent election; therefore I am not 
speaking as a defeated candidate, but, my friends, if you will look over the 
records in Pennsylvania in the General Assembly you will find that the labor 
movement in Pennsylvania for the past twelve years has initiated and spon- 
sored legislation in Pennsylvania in line with the principle enunciated in the 
report of your committee, but we were never able to get far with that propo- 
sition until the state went into the liquor business following the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and at that time there was a semblance of a merit 
system established governing employes of the liquor control board, of which 
there are quite a number in Pennsylvania. 

The Democratic party in the past three and a half years has never 
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interfered with that merit system set up by the Republican party in the 
last year of the Pinchot administration, but rather have they tightened up 
some of the holes in that legislation, and the present administration has dealt 
with the employees of that Board as representatives of their various unions 
or associations. 

During the present administration a merit system was set up as affecting 
the employees of the Social Security set-up in Pennsylvania; and it is my 
judgment that we can consistently at the next session of the General Assembly, 
from a labor standpoint, as heretofore, put on a drive to protect the employees 
of the state government of Pennsylvania as well as elsewhere throughout the 
nation, on the ground that they are entitled to that protection as employees 
and as members of trades unions, and it is my judgment, my friends, that we 
can accomplish results because the administration that is coming into office is 
on record as being opposed to the system that they alleged was in effect in 
Pennsylvania over those state employees who were not protected by a merit 
or a civil service act. 

And in the development of that program I think this, that no merit system 
should be killed by qualification, such as has been done in many states, and in 
some sections of the federal government personnel wherein the head of a par- 
ticular department might have the right to rule out employees on the ground 
of insufficient academic qualifications or otherwise. 

So I say to you this afternoon in this convention that the adoption of this 
resolution will give added strength to labor in Pennsylvania and especially to 
the membership of the CIO organizations who are state employees, in their 
effort to bring about in that state and in other states a fair and equitable civil 
service or merit system legislative program that will really protect the em- 
ployees of state governments. In that connection we should endeavor to estab- 
lish a minimum yearly wage above and beyond the present minimums now in 
effect in many states, including Pennsylvania. 

I say this in conclusion, that with this resolution as an inspiration, and 
with the backing of the CIO organizations in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
throughout the country, it is my judgment that we can continue to make 
progress in behalf of such legislation. I thank you very much. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 42 
French Labor Unions 
WHEREAS, The Congress of the French Confederation of Labor is now 
in session in the City of Nantes, France; therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That the Secretary of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions be instructed to dispatch an appropriate message expressing the warm 
fraternal greetings of this convention to our brother unionists in France. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
Chairman Lewis: The message will be dispatched. Mr. Secretary, will you 
prepare one suitable? 
Acting-Secretary Brophy: Yes, sir. 


RESOLUTION No. 43 


Organization of Municipal Transit Lines in New York 


WHEREAS, (1) One of the greatest gains for organized labor in recent 
years has been the freeing of transit workers in the City of New York from the 
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yoke and terror of company unionism and their complete unionization into the 
Transport Workers Union of America, an affiliate of the CIO; 

(2) These transit workers now enjoy improved wages, to the extent of ten- 
and-a-half million dollars per year, shorter hours, paid vacations, sound pension 
benefits and generally improved working conditions under closed shop agree- 
ments obtained through their collective bargaining agency, the Transport 
Workers Union; 

(3) There is soon to be put into effect in the City of New York a unifica- 
tion of all transit lines under municipal ownership and operation, affecting more 
than 30,000 members of the Transport Workers Union; and 

(4) The ownership or operation of a public utility by a governmental 
agency does not, and must not, mean that the employees of said public utility 
must relinquish or be denied the right of genuine collective bargaining through 
the bona fide union of their own choosing; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the first constitutional convention of the CIO declares 
that genuine collective bargaining for transit workers and the provisions of the 
contracts in existence between the Transport Workers Union and the private 
transit lines at such time that unification is effected should be accepted and exe- 
cuted by the enlightened government of the City of New York, or its agents. 


(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by Transport Workers Union of America.) 


Delegate Austin Hogan, Transport Workers Union of America: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to this convention, I think in order to fully understand 
the importance of this resolution that it is necessary for the delegates to this 
convention to know that in a very short time precedent may be established 
that will have tremendous effect and be of tremendous importance to all 
workers, whether they work in transit or not. 

The history of the labor movement in the transit industry in New York 
City up until a few years ago was a history of defeat for the workers. In 
1987 as the result of the splendid support which the subway men of New York 
City received from the Committee for Industrial Organization, and particularly 
as the result of the inspirational drive that was made in organizing workers 
throughout the city, the Transport Workers Union was successful in signing 
some of the best contracts that any labor group has achieved in recent years. 
We have at the present time closed-shop contracts with all of the major 
transit lines. These contracts specify vacations with pay, pension benefits to 
which the workers do not contribute anything, that are fully paid for by the 
companies, and the wage increases which the resolutions spoke about. 

With those proposed unifications there is one danger that unless the 
labor movement speaks out in very strong voice that all of the gains that have 
been made as the result of the past struggles may be hurt to some degree. It 
so happens that in the proposed plan for unification the city administration 
and the state proposes to set up a Board of Transit Control, and it is assumed 
that when these employes who are working for the private roads come under 
the jurisdiction of the Transit Control Board that they will of necessity become 
civil service employes. 

The Transport Workers’ Union, as such, has no ax to grind with the civil 
service or merit system; it has no objection, but on the contrary supports 
the move for unification of the transit lines in New York City, because we 
believe that a unified system will render more service to the public of our com- 
munity, and we also think that. some opportunities will be increased for the 
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members of the organization, but we must understand, with the curious rela- 
tionship that exists at the present time on labor matters where civil servants 
are concerned, we must know fully that we are still American citizens when we 
become civil service servants, and we recognize fully the benefits of genuine 
collective bargaining. We not alone want this civil service but we also want 
to maintain in full and completely all of the benefits that we now enjoy, and 
we furthermore want to make very sure that when unification does come that 
we will not alone enjoy those benefits we have attained so far but will be able 
to go forward and improve these conditions. 

Therefore, fellow delegates, I would urge upon you to give your unanimous 
support to this resolution so that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
lets the powers that be know that they will not stand for any reduction of the 
rights of the transport workers now enjoyed in New York City. 

I thank you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Chairman Lewis: May the Chair ask the chairman of the committee, if 
it is desirable to complete the work of the convention somewhere around noon 
tomorrow, how long will your committee take? 

Chairman Bittner: I think it will take at least an hour and a half. 

Chairman Lewis: What do you suggest? 

Chairman Bittner: I am sure the delegates to this convention realize we 
have work to do back on the firing line, and we want to get back to work as 
soon as possible. I suggest we suspend the rules and meet at 9:00 o’clock 
tomorrow instead of 9:30. 

Chairman Lewis: Do you make that as a motion? 

Chairman Bittner: I make that as a motion. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Following announcements by Acting Secretary Brophy, the convention 
stood adjourned at 5:00 o’clock p. m. until 9:30 o’clock a. m., Friday, November 


18, 1938. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 18, 1938. 


The convention was called to order at 9:00 o’clock, a. m., Chairman Lewis 


presiding. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Acting Secretary Brophy read a large number of telegrams and communi- 
cations, most of them of a congratulatory nature. These, with others like 
them, will be found in the appendix at the end of this record. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued) 
RESOLUTION No. 44 
The Activities of United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific 


WHEREAS, The United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific is now en- 
gaged in a vigorous campaign to improve the working conditions of fisher- 
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men along the entire Pacific Coast from California to Alaska and in their 
struggles have been confronted with serious obstacles, such as: 

(1) The competition with fishermen of Mexico, who work under sub- 
standard conditions which can be remedied if the Mexican workers are organ- 
ized into bona fide trade unions under the CTM; 

(2) The refusal of the Mexican government to grant permits and licenses 
to fish in Mexican waters; 

(3) The violation of the Wagner Act by the fish cannery and plant 
operators; 

(4) The destruction of prolific fishing grounds near Southern California 
by the excessive heavy target practice of the United States Navy; 

(5) The fixing of the season for salmon fishing in Alaska by the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries so that it does not coincide with the actual run of salmon; 

(6) The exclusion of fishermen from the Marine Hospital through the 
classifications of the Federal Public Health Service; 

(7) The barring of American fishermen of Alaska from the Continental 
Shelf in that area, under certain treaties of the Department of State; 

(8) The creation, under the administration of the Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries by Frank T. Bell of a vicious monopoly and special privileges to the 
large fish operators who are granted the use of salmon traps; now therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED: That this Convention pledges the full support of the CIO 
to the efforts of the United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific to overcome 
these obstacles in the way of the improvement of the conditions of the work- 
ers in the fishing industry on the West Coast; and 

(2) That the Executive Officers of the CIO be instructed to take appro- 
priate action to secure legislation, and to make the appropriate representa- 
tions to the Mexican labor unions and to administrative agencies of the 
federal government, in order to eliminate these obstacles. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions submitted by United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 45 
Working Conditions of Hospital Employees 

WHEREAS, (1) The recent conference called by the President of the 
United States has served to focus attention on the long neglected problem of 
the Public Health, to the extent that the enactment of a humane and com- 
prehensive Health Program seems possible within the near future; 

(2) There are in this country hundreds of thousands of health and 
hospital employees, charged with the high responsibility of caring for the 
nation’s ill, many of whom are employed at salaries of thirty and forty dol- 
lars a month and forced to work and live under conditions so degraded as to 
be themselves inimical to health; and 

(8) Relief from these grievous conditions is essential not only to the 
welfare of these public servants but to the efficiency and ultimate success of 
public health administration itself; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the Convention go on record as favoring the im- 
provement of these conditions through the industrial organization of these 
employees into the State, County and Municipal Workers of America, as a 
necessary corollary to a progressive Public Health program; 
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(2) That this convention go on record, urging that the fact as well as 
the formulation of programs for the Public Health, whether Federal or Local, 
guarantee to these employees the right to organize and an improvement of 
their working conditions sufficient to their own health and well-being. 
(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution submitted by State, County and Municipal Workers of America.) 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 46 
Franchise for Seamen 


WHEREAS, (1) By a customary provision of State election laws which 
makes it necessary for all voters to have lived in the State in which they 
vote for a period of three years, and in the County for a period of three 
months, and 

(2) The nature of the work of seamen makes it impossible for them to 
maintain residence for such an extended period of time, and 

(3) This technicality has prevented from voting many thousands of Ameri- 
can seamen who, like other citizens, are entitled by the Constitution to choose 
their representatives in the City, State and National Legislative bodies, and 
have the right to determine the laws by which they shall be governed, and 

(4) A clause can be inserted in the election laws giving seamen the right 
of absentee voting, which right has been established in sections of the United 
States; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention go on record as favoring such 
an amendment to the election laws of the various States of this country, and 

(2) That the CIO endorses the plan and campaign of the National Mari- 
time Union to obtain the franchise for American seamen. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution submitted by National Maritime Union of America.) 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 47 
Canadian Trade Union Movement 


WHEREAS, The trade union movement of Canada has remained united 
and has resisted successfully all efforts to bring about a division within its 
ranks; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO congratulates the Canadian trade union move- 
ment on the preservation of its unity and supports its efforts to defend itself 
against division. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 48 
Research, Education and General Cultural Activities 


WHEREAS, (1) A number of national and international organizations 
affiliated with the CIO have developed programs of research, education and 
related cultural, recreational and athletic activities and have established forums, 
study classes, summer vacation and training camps for their members, and 
special activities at meetings of their local unions; and 

(2) Many international organizations which have developed extensive re- 
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search into problems concerning their respective industries are greatly inter- 
ested in securing from time to time information and data concerning other 
industries; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That this convention commends these activities of the various 
unions and recommends that the Executive Board give careful consideration to 
the establishment in an appropriate manner and at an appropriate time of suit- 
able arrangements at the national office of the CIO in Washington for 
(a) Providing general economic and other data to CIO affiliates to 
assist them in public hearings, in dealing with legislative matters, and in 
handling local problems common to all industries; 
(b) Serving as a clearing house for information and experience in 
educational activities, and 
(c) Co-ordinating and advancing the cultural, recreational, athletic 
and social activities of their affiliated unions. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 49 
Public Education 


WHEREAS, (1) The organized labor movement in America has taken 
the lead in the past in establishing and supporting a free public school system; 

(2) Free educational opportunity in many parts of the country is 
jeopardized by inadequate schools and educational facilities; 

(3) The President’s Advisory Committee on Education has recommended 
a detailed program of federal aid for the purpose of eliminating such con- 
ditions, providing among other things for general federal grants, assistance 
for improving the facilities for teacher training, and in the construction of 
school buildings, aid for improvement in the facilities of state departments 
of education, grants for adult education, for rural library services and for 
cooperative research and planning, and provision for the education of per- 
sons whose training is the responsibility of the federal government itself; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention approves the principle of federal aid 
for schools and the program laid down by the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 50 
P. Lorillard Company 


WHEREAS, (1) The employees of P. Lorillard Company’s Middletown, 
Ohio, plant organized in Pioneer Tobacco Workers L. I. U. No. 55, CIO, have 
conducted a resolute campaign for sixteen months to secure collective bar- 
gaining against the opposition of the Company and local and state officials 
and under the most trying and difficult circumstances; and 

(2) The Company has steadily refused to bargain with the union despite 
certification by the National Labor Relations Board and a Board order di- 
recting such bargaining; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO congratulates the members of Pioneer 
Tobacco Workers L. I. U. No. 55 for their courageous and determined stand 
and urges them to carry on; 

(2) The CIO calls upon P. Lorillard Company to meet with the Union 
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for purposes of negotiating an agreement covering wages, hours of labor 
and general conditions of employment at the Middletown plant; and 

(3) The CIO requests all delegates to this convention to use their full 
influence to bring about such a conference between representatives of the 
Union and P. Lorillard Company. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted in lieu of a resolution proposed 
by Pioneer Tobacco Workers L. I. U. No. 55.) 

The motion to adapt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 51 
Lewiston-Auburn Conspiracy Case 


WHEREAS, (1) In the strike of 5,000 shoe workers in Lewiston and 
Auburn, Maine, in 1937, eleven organizers of the United Shoe Workers of 
America were indicted for conspiracy and sentenced to five months in prison 
and a heavy fine was imposed upon them; 

(2) There was no evidence of any kind to show that the defendants had 
been guilty of violence and the only evidence against them was that they had 
called a strike which had damaged the business of the shoe manufacturer, 
and these organizers were found guilty only of exercising their rights under 
the Wagner Act; 

(3) This case has been appealed to the United States Supreme Court; 
now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention condemns the use of ancient criminal 
conspiracy statutes against workers and stands behind the United Shoe Work- 
ers in their appeal to the United States Supreme Court to reverse these con- 
victions. 

Delegate Charles Cain, Maine State Industrial Union Council: Speaking 
for the unemployed workers of three northeastern states of this country in 
support of this resolution I want to point out that every time the name of 
the State of Maine is mentioned in any gathering somebody remarks it is not 
in the United States. As long as that feeling persists it is going to stiffen 
opposition in Maine to the CIO. It has been said at this convention that our 
opponents do not dare to meet us in open battle. In the State of Maine they 
do; they feel they have the CIO licked. 

We have heard the stories from New Jersey and from the South, that in 
the South blacks cannot meet with whites in a union meeting. In Maine they 
do not discriminate—whites cannot meet with whites and blacks cannot 
meet with blacks in many communities. Conspiracy cases and injunction cases 
are common against unions. It is said by lawyers generally that no judge 
dares to give a verdict in favor of a union in Maine. It is almost impossible 
to find a lawyer to defend a labor case in Maine; and the only constitutional 
right we really enjoy is the right that the organizers went back to New Jersey 
and demanded the right to be arrested. In that we feel we are an especially 
privileged class. 

I know that some of you think the State of Maine is a joke and that you 
are impatient to get back to other business, but I would like to point out 
there are 100,000 unorganized workers in the State of Maine alone who feel the 
CIO does not want them, that the administration does not want them and 
nobody wants them, simply because of this widespread feeling they are not 
in the United States. 
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Furthermore, being a non-industrial area, not densely populated area, they 
cannot be fully covered by organizing activities of most of the internationals, 
and we feel unless the CIO gives them adequate attention the State of Maine 
is going to remain a stronghold for the open shop and a growing stronghold. 
It contains 100,000 employers, but after the South is organized it may con- 
tain several hundred thousand. It is still grinding out reactionary legislation, 
still sending reactionary senators to the United States Senate. It is damaging 
the labor movement throughout the United States, and lowering wage stan- 
dards, because it is a happy hunting ground of the runaway shop. As long 
as the state is permitted to remain in the condition it is now no wage standards 
anywhere in the United States are safe from the scab employers. I urge, there- 
fore, that every delegate to this convention give serious thought to the prob- 
lem that confronts those people who have none of the advantages of 20th 
Century legislation, none of the advantages of the CIO, except that which a 
few struggling groups can attain for them, none of the advantages 
which you take for granted in all the great industrialized areas of the United 
States. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 52 
Federal Anti-Lynching Legislation 


WHEREAS, (1) A Bill was introduced in the last session of Congress 
intended to eliminate lynching and pave the way for extending the benefits of 
the New Deal and democracy to millions of Negro workers and under-privileged 
white workers; and 

(2) Such anti-lynching legislation passed by Congress would help the 
free organization of labor; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1 That this convention endorses the principle of federal 
anti-lynching legislation; and 

(2) That the Executive Officers of the CIO are instructed to work for the 
passage of an Anti-Lynching Bill in the coming session of Congress. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee.) 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 53 
Textile Organizations in the South 


WHEREAS, (1) Industrial workers of the South, despite the lawless 
methods of intimidation and violence employed against them by agents of 
reactionary northern corporations operating in the South, have clearly shown 
their desire to band together in labor organizations of their own choosing by 
joining in great numbers TWOC and other CIO organizations; 

(2) An instance of this intimidation and violence is now taking place at 
the textile mill at Huntsville, Alabama, where after the workers won an elec- 
tion to be represented by the TWOC, they are being forcibly evicted from their 
homes in an effort to deny them their lawful rights to collective bargaining; 
now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention denounces the ruthless activities of 
the great corporations operating in the South and calls upon Governor Bibb 
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Graves of Alabama to take immediate action to stop the eviction program 
now in operation at Huntsville, Alabama. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution submitted by Textile Workers Organizing Committee.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 54 
Hearst Newspapers 


WHEREAS, (1) In its drive to organize the unorganized newspaper 
workers within its industrial jurisdiction the American Newspaper Guild, an 
affiliate of the CIO, has been for more than a year and is now being subjected 
to a studied and ruthless attack by the huge financial interests which the 
Hearst newspaper represent; 

(2) In this nation-wide attack on the right of organization, Hearst agents 
have resorted to brazen sponsorship of company unions, instigation of fake 
jurisdictional disputes, unfounded criminal accusations, discriminatory dis- 
charges and other unlawful activities, and Hearst attorneys have left no trick 
untried to delay and prevent collective bargaining; and 

(3) It is vitally important to the interests of all organized labor that this 
powerful anti-labor employer be compelled to abandon this campaign of trouble- 
making, oppression and terrorization, to recognize the legal rights of its em- 
ployes and to deal with them in good faith, according to the law of the land; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon its constituent unions and their 
locals and the district bodies to give all possible aid and support to Guild aims 
and activities in bringing to Hearst employees their lawful rights of organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution submitted by American Newspaper Guild.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 55 
Maritime Labor 


WHEREAS, The agencies of the United States government, including the 
Maritime Commission, the United States Shipping Commissioners and the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, which administer federal laws 
involving the maritime industry are engaging in discriminatory practices 
against members of maritime unions; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO condemns these policies of the federal maritime 
agencies, and will support the maritime unions in obtaining legislation which 
will outlaw non-union government hiring halls, secure the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act for all seamen, establish the eight-hour working 
day on all merchant ships, transfer the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation from the Department of Commerce to the Department of Labor, 
and provide other adequate and necessary safeguards for the rights of mem- 
bers of maritime unions. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by: N. M. U., Marcus Hook, Pa.; I. L. W. U., Local 
1-11, Vancouver, B. C.; I. L. W. U.; I. L. W. U., Local 1, District 1; Crew 
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members SS “F. Q. Barstow,” N. M. U.; Crew Members SS John Worthington, 
N. M. U.; Willapa Harbor Industrial Union Council, N. M. U., Charleston, 
S. C.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 56 
Maritime Committee for CIO 


WHEREAS, The convention has endorsed a legislative program for the 
protection of the maritime unions and it is clear that to obtain the legislation 
which will adequately protect the interests of their members it is necessary 
that there be very close and constant cooperation among such unions; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Board is urged to establish a Maritime 
Committee of the CIO with authority to coordinate the activities of the CIO 
maritime unions in order to obtain the maximum of protection for such unions. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by N. M. U., Marcus Hook, Pa.; I. L. W. U., Local 
1-11, Vancouver, B. C.; I. L. W. U., Local 1, Dist. 1; Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific A. R. T. A. Local 3.) 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 57 
Amendment of Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act 


WHEREAS, (1) Experience over a period of years has proved that the 
present Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act is faulty and inadequate in 
numerous respects, resulting in many injustices to longshore workers and 
their families; 

(2) A most thorough and immediate revision of this Act is necessary if 
the social objectives of workmen’s compensation are to be achieved; and 

(3) The Act must be amended in the following regards, among others: 

(a) To increase payments of compensation to injured longshoremen. 

(b) To increase death benefits to the widows and families of long- 
shoremen killed on the job. 

(c) To give power to the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission to formulate and enforce safety regulations and orders. 

(d) To abolish, or at least decrease, the waiting period. 

(e) To give injured longshoremen the right to be treated by doctors 
of their own selection. 

(f) To raise the present inadequate payment for funeral expenses. 

(gz) To restore disability ratings as they were formerly provided for 
in the Act prior to recent amendments. 

(h) To provide compensation for attorneys representing injured long- 
shoremen by assessing the attorney’s fee against the employer. 

(i) To penalize employers for willful failure to pay benefits in clear 
cases where they are liable. 

(j) To penalize employers in cases where accidents result from the 
misconduct of the employers by increasing the compensation and death 
benefits, now, therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That the Executive Board be instructed to take such action 
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as may be necessary to bring about the amendment of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Act in the desired respects including those herein enum- 
erated. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Longshoremen & Warehousemen’s 


Union.) 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


LEADERSHIP 


A number of resolutions have been introduced commending the leadership 
of the CIO. It is the opinion of the Committee on Resolutions that the Com- 
mittee has taken action on this subject matter in connection with the report 
of the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

Chairman Lewis: It is so ordered. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND INTERNAL MATTERS REFERRED TO 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Resolutions under the following headings have been submitted by the or- 
ganizations indicated and are hereby referred to the Executive Board for its 
thorough consideration and appropriate action: 


Organization of specified industries: 
United Cutlery Workers Union No. 354. 
United Office and Professional Workers of America 
International Union, Aluminum Workers of America 
United Paper Workers’ Union Local No. 110 
United Brick and Clay Workers Local Union No. 282 
United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America 
Washington State Industrial Union Council 
San Francisco District Industrial Union Council 
Filling Station Employees’ Union No. 887 
Lake County Industrial Union Council 
Organization of specified areas or specified groups therein, or establish- 
ment of organizational machinery therein: 
United Mine Workers of America, Nanaimo Local No. 7355 
Portland Industrial Union Council 
Maine State Industrial Union Council 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 1-11 
British Columbia Coast District Council No. 1, I. W. A. 
Creation of new internationals or organizing committees or consideration 
of special problems of particular groups: 
The Joint Council of Pennsylvania and Ohio Utility Locals 
United Cork Workers, Local No. 1 
United Warehouse Workers, LIU No. 481 
United Office and Professional Workers of America 
United Warehouse Workers LIU No. 662 
United Warehouse Workers LIU No. 334 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
California State Industrial Union Council 
Toy and Novelty Workers Locals 
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United Auto Workers of America, Local No. 336 
Special work to be done with specified employers: 
Optical Workers’ Organizing Committee 
Relations with outside labor organizations: 
Logan County Industrial Union Council 
United Shoe Workers of America 
California State Industrial Union Council 
Import duties and quotas: 
United Sugar Workers LIU No. 276 
International Woodworkers of America 
Sugar Refinery Workers LIU No. 4 
Establishment of special agencies within CIO: 
St. Louis Industrial Union Council 
Akron Industrial Union Council 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
Elkhart County Industrial Union Council 
Local industrial unions and affiliated locals: 
Kansas City Industrial Union Council 
United Warehouse Workers LIU No. 543 
Maine State Industrial Union Council 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
United Warehouse Workers LIU No. 662 
United Warehouse Workers LIU No. 334 
Records and systems: 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 
St. Louis Industrial Union Council 
Transfers between unions: 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
Lake County Industrial Union Council 
United Mine Workers of America, District 16, Local 2523 
United Rubber Workers of America 


Procedure with regard to resolutions: 
Kansas City Industrial Union Council 
United Soap and Glycerine Workers LIU No. 114 
Miscellaneous Organizational Problems: 
International Woodworkers of America 
United Packing House Workers, LIU No. 232 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union 
Maine State Industrial Union Council 
Washington State Industrial Union Council 
United Mine Workers of America, District 50, No. 12098 
California State Industrial Union Council 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
Lake County Industrial Union Council 
State, County and Municipal Workers of America No. 88 
Maritime Federation of Pacific 
National Maritime Union 
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Secretary Pressman: It is recommended by the committee that these 
resolutions be referred to the Executive Board for appropriate action. 

I move that the recommendation of the committee be adopted. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 58 
Federal Arts Program 


WHEREAS, The extension of education and culture is of vital concern to 
the progressive labor movement and essential to the realization of its aims, 
WPA art projects have already reached millions of our people, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO favors the passage of appropriate legislation 
to provide for the creation of a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts in the Federal 
Government devoted to development of the culture of the people in this country. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution submitted by the United Office and Professional Workers of 
America.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 59 
Technological Unemployment 


WHEREAS, (1) The benefits of technological improvements under the 
present policies of private industry are offset by the resulting unemployment 
of a vast number of workers displaced by machines; and 

(2) The unemployment resulting from technological improvements is illus- 
trated by what is happening in the steel industry where it can be expected 
that, due to new machinery, of the 125,000 steel workers usually employed on 
sheet bar, heavy plate and sheet black plate mills, only 20%, or 25,000 will still 
have jobs after the next two years. The same conditions may be found 
throughout American industry; 

(3) As wages are increased and hours shortened through union agree- 
ments, supplemented by wage-hour legislation, industrial leaders will resort 
to further technological improvements, and devices for increasing the produc- 
tivity of workers, with a consequent reduction in the number of workers; and 

(4) The result of these policies on the part of industry is to deny labor 
its fair share of the benefits to be derived from technological improvements 
and increased productivity; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention endorses and the Executive Board is 
instructed to propose legislation calling for, (a) an immediate and thorough- 
going survey of technological unemployment and its consequences; (b) a fur- 
ther shortening of the number of hours of work per day and the total number 
of hours per week, without any decrease in established wages under collective 
bargaining agreements or minimum wage and hour legislation until the goal 
of a 6-hour day and 30-hour week is reached; and (c) measures which will as- 
sure to the workers full employment and the just distribution of the benefits 
of technological improvements. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by International Woodworkers of America, 
Akron Industrial Union Council.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
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RESOLUTION No. 60 
Monopoly Investigation 


WHEREAS, President Roosevelt and Congress at its last session estab- 
lished a special committee to conduct a general investigation into the economic 
structure of this country and the methods whereby our economic life is regu- 
lated; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls to the attention of the Monopoly Inves- 
tigation Committee the need of investigation into the various devices whereby 
monopoly perpetuates itself through patents, industry-wide plans for the re- 
striction of production, the centralized control over credit, and the complete 
control, without social responsibility, over employment through the practice of 
holding onto their profits, when business declines, by throwing vast numbers 
of their employees out of work. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 61 
Latin America 


WHEREAS, Labor organizations in the Western Hemisphere have com- 
mon interests in their struggle to improve the living conditions of the masses 
of the people and defend democratic institutions. The first step towards the 
unity of the workers of the Western Hemisphere was taken in the formation of 
the Federation of Latin American Labor Unions which Chairman Lewis at- 
tended as fraternal delegate; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO commends the efforts of John L. Lewis in 
contributing to the unity and the solidarity of American workers and extends 
its fraternal greetings to the Latin American Federation of Labor Unions, 
and pledges its support to the efforts of the masses of Latin American workers 
to achieve economic and political democracy. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by International Woodworkers of America, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 62 
International Labor Office 


WHEREAS, The International Labor Office at Geneva can contribute to 
the growth and unity of the labor movement by studies of existing conditions 
and by affording vigorous protection to workers in various parts of the world 
who are being cruelly and severely exploited, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officials of the CIO are instructed to secure repre- 
sentation for this Organization in the International Labor Office to the end 
that the Labor Office may make the most effective contribution to the welfare 
of the workers of the world. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution submitted by United Electrical Workers.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
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RESOLUTION No. 63 
International Federation of Trade Unions 


WHEREAS, The trade union movements of the various countries of the 
world have many vital problems in common and have much to gain by organ- 
ized cooperation; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention urges the Executive Board to consider 
affiliation of the CIO with the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, No. 172.) 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 





RESOLUTION No. 64 
State Legislative Program 


WHEREAS, It is essential that in addition to federal legislative protection 
of the rights of labor, progressive legislative programs be carried through in 
the several states; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That all affiliated organizations and members are urged to 
give full support to properly drafted state legislation, models of which have 
been prepared by the Legal Department of the CIO, for the following purposes: 

(1) To establish a state labor relations board for the prevention of unfair 
labor practices by employers; 

(2) To prohibit the eviction of unemployed persons and employees in- 
volved in labor disputes; 

(8) To limit the authority of courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes 
as covered by the Norris-LaGuardia Act for the Federal Judiciary; 

(4) To prohibit local laws interfering with the free exercise of civil 
liberties; 

(5) To limit and regulate the appointment of deputy sheriffs and state 
police and prohibit their payment by private corporations; 

(6) To limit and regulate the activities of private Staats, private po- 
lice and private guards; 

(7) To require the incorporation of collective henninne. provisions in 
contracts between the state and private persons; and 

(8) To require the regular payment of wages when due and provide 
machinery for the collection of wage claims. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 65 
Federal Employees 


WHEREAS, (1) The Federal government, with some eight hundred thou- 
sand workers on its payrolls, necessarily influences standards of employment 
in private industry materially; and 

(2) While affiliates of the CIO have made substantial progress in organ- 
izing Federal workers and in obtaining improved conditions for them, many 
undesirable labor practices still exist in the Federal service and great gains 
remain to be won; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO favors the establishment for Federal work- 
ers of the five-day week, adequate minimum wage standards, automatic wage 
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increases, payment of time and one-half for overtime in cash or leave, pay- 
ment for waiting time, abolition of compulsory deduction for government quar- 
ters, subsistence and laundry, curtailment of the hiring of temporary employees, 
adequate provision for transfer and promotion opportunities, and improved 
working conditions in all government hospitals, jails, and other institutions 
and for custodial and mechanical workers in government buildings; 

(2) The CIO commends the President of the United States on having 
extended the Civil Service to the maximum of his legal authority, and recom- 
mends its further extension throughout all Federal services by appropriate 
legislation; commends the U. S. Civil Service Commission on its vigorous 
efforts to carry out the President’s orders in this respect and urges Congress 
to appropriate adequate funds to the Commission so that its work can be 
executed with complete efficiency; 

(3) The CIO recommends extension of the Classification Act to the field 
services as a whole, and to unclassified laborers, with the exception of em- 
ployees covered by wage board or adequate procedures, so that all government 
workers may be guaranteed a fair salary for the work performed; 

(4) The CIO recommends optional retirement after thirty years of serv- 
ice, abolition of tontine payment, revision of the Retirement Act to provide for 
interchange between the Federal system and Social Security with the workers 
paying in no case more than half of the normal cost of retirement benefits, 
and enlargement of the Social Security program to provide unemployment and 
sickness insurance for government workers; 

(5) The CIO recommends the adoption of legislation democratizing the 
relationship between workers and administrators in government services by 
the creation of fair and impartial appeals machinery for dealing with disputes 
and grievances; and 

(6) The CIO calls upon all Federal departments and agencies to accede 
to the public policy of the nation by according full recognition to labor unions 
chosen by their employees to represent them with regard to terms and condi- 
tions of employment. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by United Federal Workers of America, Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians.) 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

Delegate Baker, President, United Federal Workers of America: I would 
like to say just a few words in support of this resolution. The resolution is 
long, detailed, covers a wide range of the problems of Federal employment, 
but that is because of the fact that Federal employment itself covers a wide 
range of activities and requires a wide range of legislative support. Conse- 
quently, I hope the delegates will give their approval to this resolution. 

I should like to have told you a little bit about specific problems of federal 
employment, but time presses, so if the Chair will permit I will submit a brief 
report for the record. 

One word in conclusion—the United Federal Workers of America have 
grown in the past year, and they have grown because of the efforts and the 
support of the CIO. Throughout the field outside of Washington, wherever the 
United Federal Workers of America has grown it has been because of the fact 
that a local CIO, a regional director, a local organization, a local industrial 
council has given us aid and assistance. We grow, we live, we have our being 
in the CIO. 
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I should like to have spoken of the men who have given help and assistance 
to us, but to have done so would be to run the roster of the CIO regional di- 
rectors. If I told you Van Bittner helped us in Chicago I would have to tell 
you the same of Adolph Germer in Detroit. If I speak of Frank Hefferly in 
Denver, then I must also speak of Van Nordstrom in Minneapolis. And so the 
point is that just as the directors have helped us in one place, so have they in 
another. 

We, the federal workers, are conscious of our debt, our continuous obliga- 
tion, of our continuous relationship to the whole Committee for Industrial 
Organization structure, now the Congress of Industrial Organizations. As the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations grows and maintains its strength, in- 
creases its influence, so will the United Federal Workers grow and increase in 
influence. 

I thank you. 
I would like to submit this brief statement for the record. 


Report of the: United Federal Workers of America to the Convention of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, November 14, 1938 


In our report to the October, 1937, Conference of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, we presented the basic facts concerning Federal em- 
ployment and the problems, requirements and advantages involved in the or- 
ganization of Federal employees. Briefly, these facts were that after a hun- 
dred years of recurrent and sporadic effort at organization of Federal em- 
ployees, of the 600,000 outside of the Post Office, only about 50,000 are or- 
ganized. No wage agreements or other agreements existed between the de- 
partments and organized employees, and no clear understanding existed as to 
the function of governmental union or the form of collective bargaining be- 
tween the Government and its employees. 

We cannot report that all of these problems have been solved. We do 
report as follows: Our organization has grown in fifteen months to 15,120 
members. We have 135 locals in 33 states. Our locals in the District of 
Columbia and in the New York area are organized in District Councils. 

We have concentrated on the unorganized, but there has also been a con- 
tinuous tendency for members of the older and less active unions to come into 
our membership. 

The United Federal Workers of America has worked out clear-cut pro- 
cedures for the adjustment of grievances and the settlement of difficult griev- 
ances through appeals procedure. We have arranged for systems of promotion 
and in-service training. We have secured a great many complete agency or 
departmental reclassifications (changes in job ratings and titles) resulting in 
increased pay for thousands of workers, both organized and unorganized. We 
have secured increases in vacation, in some cases for large groups of workers, 
and in other cases we have been sure that leave was granted where it had been 
heretofore illegally denied. 

The money returns of a single reclassification in the Federal service may 
run into many thousands of dollars, and the effects reach away out beyond the 
group that is reclassified. Whenever a reclassification is given it means that 
the person reclassified has before the time of reclassification been underpaid 
his legal wage and deprived of money that he has earned. Such wage changes 
are peculiarly important in righting an injustice. A good deal has been accom- 
plished in a number of departments, e.g., $500,000 secured in a reclassification 
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of Post Office custodial workers; $50,000 annually to the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration supervisors in a single county in Minnesota; 80 wage increases at 
one time to the members of our union in the Army Base in Brooklyn, New 
York, and so on. 

We have done a great deal to shorten the workday in institutions from a 
very frequent twelve-hour day to eight and ten hours. Work weeks of 56 to 84 
hours have been reduced likewise. For upward of fifteen years, thousands of 
employees in the Veterans’ Hospitals worked anywhere from 56 to 72 hours a 
week. As a result of UFWA work, the eight-hour day has been established in 
many places, and the Administrator has promised to institute the eight-hour 
day for 15,000 workers. This will require an increase of about 5,000 workers 
in these hospitals—an extension of purchasing power to men and women now 
unemployed. This is the kind of work we have done in only one agency. In 
varying degrees we are performing this function throughout the Federal ser- 
vice. 

Specific statements of policy in recognition of the right of Federal em- 
ployees to organize and to choose and be represented by representatives of 
their own choice have been obtained from, or volunteered by the President, 
Cabinet Officers, and the heads of independent agencies and establishments. 
Many of these statements are broad in implication, and are useful to the labor 
movement as a whole. The recorded agreements and signed statements of 
specific policy serve the place of the contract that is used by an industrial 
union. These various agreements, statements, directions and authorizations 
taken together constitute the collective bargain made between the organized 
worker and the Government. 

We were gratified when President Roosevelt issued Executive Orders 
widely extending the civil service and establishing personnel policy and appeals 
and grievance procedure along lines that have been laid out by the United 
Federal Workers of America. These Orders of the President constituted a 
landmark in civil service. They not only extend the civil service, but they 
make possible wide ranging improvements in the whole personnel system of 
the Government. 

We participated in a great deal of legislative action in the Congress and 
have made our influence known and felt. Of course, we are required to give 
more time to Congress and the Government departments than are any other 
unions in the CIO. We have built up such relations with Congress and the 
Administration that we have frequently been of service to our sister organiza- 
tions. 

Due to a variety of circumstances one bill in which we were greatly in- 
terested, the Reorganization Bill, was shelved just on the eve of its passage. 

The United Federal Workers of America has been able in Washington, 
and in several of its regional locations, to develop workers’ schools reaching 
out beyond the Government worker, and offering educational service in trade 
union problems, current economics, and other immediately useful things 
to other organized workers in the community. These schools have been one 
very useful way in developing a sense of identity between the Government 
worker and his fellows in industry. This sense of identity is continually in- 
creasing. It is expressing itself in all fields of action—in local wage disputes, 
in local political interest, and in much broader issues, such as the maintenance 
of social legislation under the New Deal. 

Our activities may be summarized in this way: The United Federal Work- 
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ers of America has proved that an active, vigorous union has a place in the 
Government service. It has proved that such a union can contribute greatly 
to the continuous improvement of the public service and to the benefit of every 
Government worker. More than that, and of first importance to the labor 
movement as a whole, it has proved that it has a very important part to play 
in making the government of a democratic nation the model employer of that 
nation, with standards and procedures as high as any required or desired in 
industry. We make this report brief, because the full life and accomplishment 
of the United Federal Workers of America is ahead of it rather than behind it. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 66 
Re-employment and National Defense 


WHEREAS, (1) It is clear that vast sums will be spent by the Federal 
Government on defense; 

(2) The full employment of all workers is the best natural national de- 
fense; 

(3) Sound public and economic policy call for the continuation and expan- 
sion of such essential services as the WPA, the housing program, the social 
security payments, and the PWA; and 

(4) Labor has a vital and continuing interest in these matters; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO continue to oppose any move to curtail 
such social services and that it take the position that money for necessary de- 
fense shall not be taken from funds appropriated for such services, and further 
that the CIO urge upon Congress that appropriations for necessary defense 
material be made above and beyond the full appropriations necessary to these 
services; 

(2) That the CIO request that the Federal Government require all com- 
panies and manufacturers producing defense material for the Federal Govern- 
ment to comply with the National Labor Relations Act; and 

(3) That labor be given full voice in the determination and administra- 
tion of the defense program. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


Statement on Behalf of National Maritime Union 


Delegate Curran, National Maritime Union: I rise to ask a suspension of 
the rules to make a statement for the record. 

Chairman Lewis: Proceed. 

Delegate Curran, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman and Fellow 
Delegates: 2 

We of the National Maritime Union have only recently emerged from the 
depressing and demoralizing effects caused by the dark clouds of reaction and 
subversive policy of the American Federation of Labor. At times we almost 
despaired of ever reaching the promised land of economic freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

Let me assure this convention that I am expressing as the president of 
the NMU not only my sentiments as an individual, but also of every one of our 
67,000 members, when I emphatically state that we recognize in John L. Lewis 
the one vital force and leader in the labor movement that made our redemp- 
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tion from complete oblivion and destruction possible. In view of these indis- 
putable facts it should not be necessary for us to proclaim to the world our 
admiration, respect and complete loyalty to both John L. Lewis and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. However, as has been heretofore pointed 
out, the frenzied efforts of the press to make an issue and create a division 
where none exists does give me the opportunity to remind these gentlemen of 
the fourth estate and this convention that the NMU will never forget that with 
the aid and inspiring leadership of John L. Lewis, chairman of the CIO, we 
for the first time in history struck the bonds of economic slavery from the 
seamen and for the first time real collective bargaining has been established 
and true representatives of the seamen have been able to speak for them 
through the NMU. 

Therefore it is with profound gratitude that we acknowledge the great 
service rendered such inspiration and leadership that has been given us in our 
hour of need cannot be expressed in words, but springs from the hearts of 
every member of the NMU and is but poorly expressed by me at best. 

This convention must have no misunderstanding as to the position of the 
NMU. While we realize we are young and somewhat inexperienced in the labor 
movement, nevertheless we have undying faith in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and are sure that through its leadership and guidance we will 
go forward to our ultimate goal, the complete organization of the unorgan- 
ized and one unified labor movement in this country. 

Frederick N. Myers, 
Charles De Gress, 
F. E. Rinaldo, 
Joseph Curran, 
Jerry King. 

Chairman Lewis: I express my appreciation to the National Maritime 
Union and their membership for this splendid expression of cooperation and 
unity. If there is no objection the statement of President Curran will become 
a part of the permanent record. 

Thank you, President Curran. 


RESOLUTION NO. 67 
Bridges and Pritchett 


WHEREAS, The attempts of reactionary employer interests to have Harry 
Bridges deported and Harold Pritchett prevented from entering this country 
are only a pretext for their opposition to organized labor and its leadership on 
the West Coast, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges its full support to Harry Bridges and 
Harold Pritchett in their fight against threatened exclusion from this country, 
and urges the State Department and the Department of Labor to grant these 
men their full rights to assume their positions as elected officers of their re- 
spective unions, 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions submitted by the International Woodworkers of America.) 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

Chairman Lewis: The Chair wants to take this occasion to express the 
appreciation of the CIO and of its officers of the courageous, constructive 
fight made on the West Coast by the affiliates and the membership of the 
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CIO, under the leadership of Mr. Harry Bridges of California, and President 
Pritchett, of the timber workers in Washington and Oregon. 

The country is scarcely familiar with the degree of vicious, malignant 
opposition to the organizations of labor that have been crystallized along the 
entire West Coast and supported by tremendous financial interests. The water 
front strikes of 1934 and 1936 were merely incidents in that long story of 
opposition which had its basis upon the desire of the maritime and financial 
interests to crush the Seamen’s organization and the Longshoremen’s organ- 
ization, which, for the first time in history, were bringing reasonable condi- 
tions for the workers of those industries. 

I recall in 1936, when the seafaring men, longshoremen, were engaged in 
that long, bitter struggle for the very existence of their organization that 
twice during that fight the agents of the government offered a settlement of 
that controversy which was satisfactory to the President of the United States, 
and twice during that period, at the request of governmental authorities I asked 
President Bridges of the Longshoremen’s Union to submit to the joint com- 
mittee of workers a proposal for settlement satisfactory to the government. 
On each of those occasions that settlement was proposed by President Bridges 
and was accepted by the workers’ representatives, and on each of those occa- 
sions the ship owners went into conference and refused the terms of settlement 
offered by the government. 

That is a matter of record that I want to make this morning, indicating 
at all times the logical and rightful position of labor on the West Coast, who 
were willing to accept reasonable terms of settlement, and merely preserve 
the right of their organizations to exist, and to preserve the right of collective 
bargaining. 

The timberworkers’ organization has had a tremendous contest for the 
very right to live in Oregon and in Washington, opposed by the mass front 
of the employers’ associations of the West Coast and opposed by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America in the timber industry, who 
resorted to every known device to break down that organization. 

The results speak for themselves, and our compliments to the leadership 
of that organization and to the loyalty and the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
is exhibited by the members of that union. 

Recent events in California, Oregon and Washington have demonstrated 
the rare powers of leadership on the part of both President Pritchett and 
President Bridges in meeting the menace of the recent elections and the at- 
tempt, through the exercise of the initiative and the referendum, to impose 
upon labor obnoxious conditions and the destruction of their privileges and 
liberties under the law. The results in California are most gratifying. The 
results in Washington are most gratifying, and the situation in Oregon is 
well in hand, and I take this occasion to express the confidence of the CIO 
and myself personally in the leadership of President Bridges and President 
Pritchett and to wish them all success. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 68 
Wage-Hour Legislation 


WHEREAS, (1) The Federal Wage Hour Law, passed by Congress only 
after an intensive struggle by organized labor in the face of the most reaction- 
ary opposition, represents a forward step in the direction of economic security, 
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the safeguarding of union standards against competition from sweatshop em- 
ployers and the increase in the purchasing power of American workers which 
is essential to national prosperity; and 

(2) The CIO recognizes the necessity for the prompt and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the law, further recognizes that the responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of the law rests in a large measure with organized labor, and is pre- 
pared to cooperate fully with the Federal Government in preventing violations 
and evasions of the law; and 

(3) The 25c an hour minimum wage guaranteed by the law during the 
first year of its operation is wholly inadequate to provide a decent standard 
of living for American workers or to provide them with purchasing power 
sufficient to assure the operation of industry at high levels; and 

(4) Congress recognized the inadequacy of a wage of 25c an hour and 
authorized the Wage Hour Administrator to increase the minimum up to 40c 
an hour upon the recommendations of industry committees appointed by him; 
and 

(5) It is, therefore, necessary that the Wage and Hour Administration 
proceed at once to appoint industry committees for each industry covered by 
the law for the purpose of raising the minimum wage to 40c an hour as rap- 
idly as possible; and 

(6) The maximum hours provided in the law should be reduced and the 
application of the law extended to all workers engaged in interstate industries 
and through the enactment of supplementary state legislation, to workers in 
industries which are not subject to federal jurisdiction; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO (1) supports the principles of the Wage Hour 
Law; 

(2) urges the immediate appointment of industry committees for all in- 
dustries covered by the law to recommend increases in the minimum wage 
above 25c an hour; 

(3) recommends that the next Congress appropriate adequate funds for 
the administration and enforcement of the law, and 

(4) instructs the Executive Board to take the necessary measures, in co- 
operation with the federal government, for the prompt and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the law and to work for the enactment of supplementary state and 
federal legislation extending and improving wage and hour standards. 

Delegate Emil Rieve, Textile Workers Organizing Committee: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, on the 23d of last month the Wage and Hour Law went 
into effect in America. Organized labor for a number of years has been fight- 
ing in Congress for the enactment of such measure. This law, like a good many 
other American laws, is not a perfect instrumentality, it is a compromise 
measure, but it is the best that could have been secured at that particular time. 
A good many labor leaders have been trying to sabotage that law while that 
measure was in Congress. They used the old subterfuge to bring that about 
by claiming that they are for the law but not President Roosevelt’s law, not 
this particular law. However, the law is now on the statute books. It is up to 
organized labor to improve and enforce that law. 

Textile and cotton garments are perhaps the greatest beneficiaries of that 
act. It is estimated by the Department of Labor that in spite of the fact that 
the present minimum of twenty-five cents is very low, at least three-quarters 
of a million workers are affected even by that twenty-five cents. It is further 
estimated that when and if the minimum reaches the forty cents per hour, 
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the maximum prescribed by the act, around three million American workers 
are going to be affected by that. 

All kinds of attempts will be made to hinder the enforcement of that law, 
first, by not giving the Administrator sufficient appropriations to set up the 
necessary enforcement mechanics; second, by evasion of that law. 

I am today appealing to the members of the CIO to assist in the enforce- 
ment of that act. Where we have organization the problem of enforcement 
does not exist, but where the organization of labor is lacking, there of course 
the problem is a difficult one, and I feel that organized labor through CIO can 
assist in that direction. 

I express my appreciation for the efforts CIO have given in bringing about 
the existence of this act, and I express the hope CIO will assist in enforcing 
this act so millions of workers employed in the textile and cotton garment in- 
dustries may benefit, and thus through that act improve their livelihood. 

I thank you. 

Delegate Donald Henderson, United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied Workers of America: I want to speak in support of the motion, and I 
want to call the attention of the members of the incoming executive board 
and all delegates of the CIO to the fact that already the powerful interests 
have started chiseling on the law. On Monday of this week a hearing was 
held in Washington, D. C., on a petition to redefine one of the phrases in the 
law called the “Area of Production.” Administrator Andrews has defined the 
area of production as contained in the law to mean, “all plants, all employes 
working in plants, on farms, processing products on this particular farm, or 
employes working in plants where the products processed come from the im- 
mediate vicinity.” 

The citrus industry in Florida, in Texas and in California insists that 
their entire industry, including their entire canning and packing plants, come 
within the area of production as they define it. They want the entire State 
of Florida exempt so far as the citrus industry is concerned. 

The bean industry contends the minimum number of seven employes vio- 
lates the intent of Congress, and they insist the area of production should be 
defined as they define it, regardless of the number of workers working in a 
bean processing or bean packing plant. 

I could list many industries wherein the employers are trying to set aside 
the area of production so as to exempt the entire food packing and processing 
industries. 

Unless the CIO continues the vigilance and activity which enabled them to 
put the law through, these chiseling firms will remove a substantial portion 
of the employes now covered under the law as defined by Mr. Andrews. I 
want specifically to call your attention to this danger because it is an 
immediate one. Hearings are being held, and Mr. Andrews, the administrator, 
will have to hand down rulings. I want to specifically request that after the 
passing of this resolution the incoming Executive Board through its proper 
committees take the necessary steps to put these chiselers back on their 
haunches. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 69 
United States Housing Act 


WHEREAS, (1) The development and expansion of the low-rent housing 
program which has been launched by the Federal government under the au- 
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spices of the United States Housing Authority is essential to the re-housing 
of that third or more of the American people who are without decent shelter, 
and constitutes an indispensable part of any program of useful public works 
designed to reduce unemployment by stimulating not only building activity 
but those basic manufacturing industries which supply materials for con- 
struction; 

(2) The passage of the United States Housing Act was the culmination 
of a movement for better housing for working men and women, founded and 
fostered in the main by organized labor; and 

(3) The continued participation of labor in the public low-rent housing 
movement is essential if that movement is to realize its true objectives; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO recommends to the Congress of the United 
States a substantial expansion in the program of the United States Housing 
Authority at this session by increasing its authorization to make capital loans 
from the present figure of $800,000,000 to the sum of $5,000,000,000 for the 
same period, with corresponding increases in the power to make necessary 
annual contributions; 

(2) The CIO favors the immediate enactment of appropriate enabling 
legislation in those states which are still unable to take advantage of the 
assistance offered by the Federal government under the United States Housing 
Act; 

(3) The CIO urges its affiliated organizations and members to take im- 
mediate steps in their respective communities toward the creation of local 
housing authorities under state enabling acts so that housing projects can 
be commenced in all industrial centers in the near future; 

(4) The CIO further urges upon its affiliates and members that they seek 
to obtain CIO representation in all public housing authorities, associations, 
boards and agencies and especially on local public housing authorities, which 
will be mainly responsible for the administration of the projects built and 
maintained for low-income groups with the aid of public funds; 

(5) The CIO recommends that its affiliates and members seek to work 
out effective methods of cooperation with all other groups interested in the 
low-cost public housing movement, to the end that the best projects may be 
obtained and their construction completed in the shortest possible time; and 

(6) The CIO further recommends that each affiliate establish suitable 
internal machinery whereby the responsibility may be fixed upon specified 
groups or individuals for all activities related to housing and for keeping in 
touch with the national CIO Committee on Housing. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions submitted by International Woodworkers of America, 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians.) 

Delegate - Michael J. Quill, Transport Workers’ Union of America: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, time does not permit to have a lengthy discussion of 
the housing problem. I ask for a minute or two only to thank you, President 
Lewis, and the members of the Housing Committee appointed by you, and 
especially Anthony Wayne Smith, secretary of the committee, who had to 
carry the greater part of the burden of the work up until now. 

I only want to stress the great importance of the members of this labor 
organization representing thousands of workers throughout this country going 
back to our national and international unions, back to our union halls, and rais- 
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ing this all-important question of housing. It can be said that up until now 
the membership of labor in this country did not tackle seriously the question 
of housing. Yes, several of the leaders, President Lewis, Philip Murray, Sidney 
Hillman, and many of the others who blazed the trail in the past to speak 
for housing and work for housing, were not given the proper attention or 
proper cooperation. Many men and women in the labor movement would say, 
“Well, housing is a very good thing, but don’t bother me with it just now, I 
have my contracts to take care of, I must take care of my picket lines, I must 
take care of the organization membership, so don’t raise the question of hous- 
ing.” But we have come to realize that not alone do we in labor worry about 
housing as a very important problem, but a great section of the unorganized 
workers today are affected by the miserable housing conditions in this country. 

We are not asking for too much; we are asking for an appropriation of 
five billion dollars for slum clearance and for construction of low-cost housing 
in this country. Think of what it would mean! Five billion dollars, we are 
told, would put two million American workers at the various building trades 
and professions at work on a 40-hour week for one whole year. It is not we 
in labor alone that raise the question of housing, because a selected committee 
proved in their investigation last year that with proper construction the banks 
and real estate corporations cannot build low-cost housing because there is not 
enough in it for them. They must get their pound of flesh, they must get their 
price from the tenants. There is no road open to us now but to make every 
effort to encourage the Federal Government to go into competition with the 
banks and organized landlordism to build low-cost homes. 

The Senate Investigating Committee proved alone there are forty million 
people in this country without proper homes; that over a period of fifteen 
years fifteen million homes could be built in this country at a cost of seventy- 
five billion dollars. We are not asking now for seventy-five billion dollars, we 
are asking for five billion dollars that will start slum clearance and start low- 
cost homes. If the workers in this country are to be properly housed in the 
crowded areas we must get rooms at from four and one-half to six dollars a 
month, and in areas where living is not so expensive it has been proved by the 
Federal Government we can get rooms from two and a half to four dollars a 
month. 

Think what this would mean in putting people back to work. Think what 
it would mean toward the unity of labor generally, for who is not interested in 
carrying on a war in the cockroach and vermin-infested houses in the slums 
given to us by the private building industry in the past? 

We plead with you not just to pass this resolution and walk out of here 
thinking you have done a good job for housing, but be prepared in your unions 
and international unions to set up special machinery, housing committees, 
whereby we will have a machinery to distribute our literature down the line, 
whereby we can train speakers to go out and reach the religious organizations, 
the fraternal organizations and other organizations. 

Housing in this country is a problem for all the people and not just for 
that section that is organized into labor unions. We ask you to go back to 
your respective unions and to see to it from now on one of the very impor- 
tant points in your order of business at every local meeting will be the ques- 
tion of housing. ¥ 

We must prepare to reach the broadest section of the American people 
who are affected. I ask you to take this resolution seriously, and to prepare 
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from now on to help the American people by sending more and more back to 
work, by giving us decent homes, decent hospitals, decent parks, decent schools, 
everything that helps towards giving the people a regular American standard 
of living. 

I thank you. 

Delegate Harold Pritchett, International Woodworkers of America: As a 
member of the Housing Committee, I arise to support the resolution. The 
problem of adequately housing one-third of a nation that is suffering from 
this problem today is the responsibility of labor, the establishment in every 
local, in every national and international and industrial council of housing 
committees to bring to the attention of the public the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent housing and especially, as far as labor is concerned, the International 
Woodworkers of America is interested in the housing of people. In the first 
place, it means the elimination of slums, and slums exist where working people 
exist, and secondly, it means the re-employment of thousands of woodworkers 
back into the industry, for if the present housing program is put into effect, 
inadequate as it is, it would mean the continuous employment of every man 
and woman in the lumber industry eight hours a day five days a week until 
1950, providing the necessary lumber and wood materials, of which small 
homes constitute 60 per cent, to meet the present housing program. I rise in 
support, and request that every delegate return to their respective organiza- 
tion and establish the necessary machinery in cooperation with the govern- 
ment authorities and the public to take care of this problem of housing one- 
third of a nation. 

I have in mind a campaign in the State of Oregon where after an enabling 
act was put into effect the International Woodworkers of America was the 
main driving force in bringing to the attention of the public the need of es- 
tablishing in the city of Portland a Housing Authority to work in conjunction 
with the enabling act and the Federal Housing Authority. This can be done 
in every city and every state so we can bring to the attention of the public the 
problem of slum clearance and the problem of re-employment in the basic 
industries. 

I thank you. 

At this point in the proceedings a bagpipe trio, appropriately dressed in 
kilts, paraded to the platform, followed by those of the delegates of Scottish 
descent. 

Delegate John Green, President, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship 
Builders: Allow me, Chairman Lewis, on behalf of the delegates of Scottish 
birth, to present to you a scroll significant of our appreciation of your cour- 
ageous leadership of the American working men and women. It is also sig- 
nificant, Chairman Lewis, that two coal miners well known in the old coun- 
try, James Keir Hardie and Robert Smillie, fought for the things you now 
stand for. 

I believe with your continued courage the American working man will 
eventually get that which is in the Constitution of the United States of 
America, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In turning over this scroll all I can say in behalf of the Scots to Chair- 
man Lewis is, “Long may your ‘lum reek’ (chimney smoke).” 

President Lewis: (Reading from the scroll): “An Appreciation. We, the 
delegates of Scottish birth at the first constitutional convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, present this scroll to our present illustrious leader, 
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and advocate for the advancement of industrial democracy, John L. Lewis; in 
memory of our illustrious leaders, James Keir Hardie, M.P., Miner and Labor 
Party Pioneer, and Robert Smillie, President of the British Miners’ Federation. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. November 18, 1938.” 
I am touched by this appreciation extended me by these “Heeland” chiefs. 
You know what I think Mr. Green really meant when he sang that “Bill 

Bailey” song in Houston is something like this: 

“Come back, come back in grief, he cried, 
Across the stormy water, 
And I'll forgive your Highland chiefs, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter.” 

It was the “Heeland” chiefs that he wanted to come home. 

Those who are familiar with Scottish history, who have read the great 
novels glorifying Scottish deeds and Scottish traditions, Scottish lives, as well 
as the poets of that race, cannot fail but to be impressed by this testimonial, 
this exhibition of loyalty and the support of the men of Scottish traditions 
who form such a large part in the activities and the leadership of our new 
modern labor movement, the CIO. 

This exemplifies the spirit that prevails in our organization, in our move- 
ment. Men of all races, creeds, color, nationality, political beliefs have joined 
together in this great forward movement, and without prejudice, without re- 
serve, are cooperating together toward the attainment of the common good. 

My appreciation to you, John Green, for this honor which you have con- 
ferred upon me, as representing those who are associated with you, and I ex- 
tend my thanks from the bottom of my heart. 

Thank you. 

Delegate Scherer, Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians: I 
wish to take this opportunity of thanking John L. Lewis for the kind mention 
made in the report of the officers regarding the modest work of our union dur- 
ing the past few years, on behalf of low-cost and low-rental housing. I think 
we should recognize at this convention that if there has been a beginning to 
housing in the United States it has been due to the vigorous campaign carried 
on during the last few years by the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

Again we can proudly say that this program and this resolution before the 
convention is not merely a matter that concerns the members of our union, no 
matter how numerous they may be, but it is truly a program for all of labor in 
the United States. Certainly in the campaign for housing, more housing for 
the underprivileged, it should be possible for us through our unions and 
through our industrial councils to gain the support and the co-operation of all 
labor organizations in the American Federation of Labor, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, and the other labor organizations that exist. 

If there is going to be any extension of housing it will only be by the con- 
tinued intense campaign that we will carry on in behalf of the resolution before 
the convention, and I am confident that if the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, with the active support of all its affiliates and all of its locals, will 
undertake a campaign for housing as vigorous and as extensive as the organ- 
izing campaigns of the last few years, we will be able to secure the appropria- 
tions asked for and then go forward for continuously increasing appropriations. 

In rising to the support of this resolution I want to express for the mem- 
bers of our union, and I believe for all of the CIO members, the thought that 
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the hope of housing for the underprivileged, adequate housing, such as we can 

build in America through our technical skill and through our resources, the 

hope of that housing is in the continued growth and activity of the CIO. 
The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION No. 70 
Protection of Democracy 


WHEREAS, (1) The efforts of the organized labor movement to achieve 
industrial and political democracy for the people of the United States and 
Canada cannot be divided from the efforts to achieve and retain democracy 
throughout the world; 

(2) The aggressor and war-making fascist governments of Germany, 
Italy and Japan have banded together in an effort to impose their domination 
over weaker nations; 

(3) They have within their boundaries ruthlessly suppressed the free trade 
union movement, reducing the people to economic and political bondage and 
have denied civil liberty to the people, and religious liberty to the minority and 
have shamefully persecuted them for their beliefs; and 

(4) Labor is most vitally concerned with the maintenance of peace and the 
continued protection of the people’s rights since the free trade union move- 
ment can survive and flourish only when peace and democratic institutions pre- 
vail; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention expresses its view that this coun- 
try and its people should not give any aid or comfort, either through material 
or moral means, to these aggressor nations which are so determined to bring 
fascism to the entire world through war and brutal aggression; 

(2) That this convention pledges its full support to legislation that eer 
be formulated by the Federal Administration which would effectively carry 
through such a program; and 

(3) That President Roosevelt and the United States Government should 
co-operate with all other democratic nations in the protection and strengthen- 
ing of democracy and democratic institutions. 

Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, moved the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Merrill, United Office and Professional Workers: I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution. It is a matter of satisfaction to us that the committee 
has seen fit to use a resolution submitted by our organization, after much dis- 
cussion in our General Executive Board. I personally believe that there is no 
issue before this convention which is of greater importance than the subject- 
matter of this resolution. It may well be that future generations will judge 
us, not so much by what we do on organizational questions, but by what we 
say and what we do and how we act and what leadership we give on this all 
burning question touching on the lives of all the American people and every 
inhabitant of the world. 

We have gathered here and solemnly and formally dedicated ourselves to 
the achievement of industrial democracy in the United States and Canada. The 
resolution quite widely recognizes that industrial and political democracy can- 
not be achieved in one country alone, and that these efforts are necessarily 
related to the efforts to achieve, preserve and extend industrial and political 
democracy throughout the world. 
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We in the United States are the inhabitants of a country which occupies 
a unique position in world affairs. We are without doubt the strongest and the 
best geared for purposes of production of any country in the entire world. 
There is no doubt that the amount of natural resources at the disposal of 
American industry exceeds by far the natural resources at the disposal of any 
other world power. 

We in the CIO and labor as a whole are occupying a growing position of 
influence in the affairs of the nation, and what we have to say on this question 
can in a very large degree help to determine what role the United States will 
play in world affairs. 

In view of the brief time at my disposal I merely want to read into the 
record the remarks of Chairman Lewis before the South American Conference 
in Mexico City, which I think states much more eloquently than I possibly 
could the burning issues of the preservation of democracy on the Western Con- 
tinent. Chairman Lewis said before the Anti-War Congress in Mexico City: 


JOHN L. LEWIS ON FASCISM 


(Excerpts from Chairman Lewis’ speech at the Anti-War Congress 
in Mexico City) 


“Democracy has always had its enemies. Now, these enemies have organ- 
ized themselves under the black flag of Fascism and allied themselves with 
reactionary elements everywhere. Fascism as the enemy of democracy opposed 
the organization of workers into strong unions winning daily struggles for 
higher wages, shorter hours, and better working conditions. 

“We know there are groups in the United States, some of them agencies 
of certain foreign countries, some agencies of so-called super-patriots, which 
seek to consolidate these anti-social and oppressive measures of employers into 
the brutal system of Fascism. 

“We have had Silver Shirts, Ku Klux Klan, Black Legion, and Nazi Bunds. 
There is now operating in the west an organization called Associated Farmers, 
which supports a regime of terror among the agricultural workers of Imperial 
Valley in California, and seeks to have enacted laws outlawing labor unions. 
We have seen even a Congressional Committee lend itself to the lies and false 
propaganda of these agencies. 

“The organized labor movement of the United States stands ready to over- 
come these vicious groups just as it has triumphed over spies, provocateurs, 
company unions, false propaganda, vigilantes, and law breaking officials. 

“The economic policy of the CIO is based upon the principle that the im- 
proved standard of living for the masses of the people brings about a sound 
social structure. We believe that an increased mass purchasing power will 
benefit every sector of society, including farmers and business men. We are 
fortunate in having in President Roosevelt a popular leader who seeks to make 
these principles effective. 

“So we dedicate ourselves to this struggle for democracy, for the right to 
live, and we join with the workers of Latin America and the workers every- 
where, in mutual support against our common foe, and for our common ends.” 

There is much in this speech to guide us as we go back home. Briefly, I 
would like to discuss for a moment some of the larger aspects of this resolu- 
tion. I want to state frankly that I am not trying to smuggle in here a policy 
of collective security. I stand forthright and openly committed to the proposi- 
tion that only a policy of collective security can attain peace and defeat Fas- 
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cism throughout the world. There is a body of opinion in our country which 
maintains that we can huddle within the American borders and isolate our- 
selves from what is happening throughout the world, and that this will achieve 
peace and security for the workers of our country. Can we ignore what is 
happening in Europe and Russia? Can we ignore Fascist aggression in Spain, 
Fascist aggression in Austria, the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, the rape 
of Ethiopia, the Japanese aggression in China? It seems to me the answer is 
clearly no. 

The United States, occupying its unique position in world affairs, is at the 
same time like every other country unable to dispose of its surplus products 
to its own population, because of the inequities in our own system, which we in 
the CIO hope to correct through the civilized processes of collective bargain- 
ing. But being unable to dispose of its products in the internal markets of the 
United States, it must of necessity search out markets elsewhere, and this 
external activity of the economic system of the United States most certainly 
brings us into Europe and into Asia. 

It seems to me that the issue before us is quite clear, and in the moment 
or so remaining to me I want to point out it is vitally necessary that we do 
not content ourselves with the mere approval of this resolution. It seems to me 
that the issue of peace, the issue of the defeat of Fascism places the problem 
before every person who chooses to exercise leadership in the American labor 
movement. We have come here as spokesmen of labor, and it seems to me that 
the vital and burning necessity is that we should speak for our people and 
workers, and on this question we should speak in no uncertain terms. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


Statement of the Press Committee 


Chairman Lewis: The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee, President Broun, of the American Newspaper Guild. 

Delegate Broun: I have had a number of working newspaper men and 
women tell me that they feel that the resolution and speech on the press yes- 
terday—and I accept complete responsibility for both—could be misinterpreted 
as a reflection on their own personal integrity and ability. That was not the 
intention. 

So I say to the men and women of the working press that neither the 
resolution nor the speech meant to reflect on any single newspaper working 
man or woman here. That apology does not go for publishers, not any sin- 
gle publisher. 

Presentation of Portrait 


Delegate Meyer Adelman, Milwaukee: Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the 
organized workers of the state of Wisconsin it is my privilege to present to 
you, as a token of their appreciation of your efforts in behalf of the CIO, a 
portrait which has been painted by one of CIO’s own representatives, the 
official artist of the CIO news,—what we call a coal black picture of the cham- 
pion of labor, John L. Lewis, with our best wishes and congratulations. 


Chairman Lewis: I express my appreciation to Delegate Adelman and 
his associates from Wisconsin. I am glad to have this token of their confi- 
dence and I ask him to extend my thanks to those who are responsible. In 
behalf of myself I extend my personal appreciation for his own very great 
contribution and self-sacrifice in the interests of the CIO. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


President Lewis: The time for the special order of business has come, 
and the Chair will request the discontinuance of the signing of the papers 
until the special order is over. The convention will be in order. 

The Chair will ask Delegate Thomas Kennedy to preside during the elec- 
tion of a President for the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Delegate Thomas Kennedy, United Mine Workers of America, presiding. 


President 


Chairman Kennedy: The convention will be in order. The time for the 
special order of business having arrived, pursuant to the constitution, we will 
proceed with the election of officers. 

The first office to be filled is that of President. Nominations are now in 
order and the Chair will recognize Delegate Murray. 

Delegate Murray, United Mine Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates —I regard this privilege as the greatest opportunity that has been pre- 
sented to me during the course of my lifetime, the privilege of presenting to 
the first constitutional convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
the name of a man I respect, admire and reverence. I have been associated 
with him in an official way for a period of approximately 26 years. During 
those years I have had the opportunity of observing just about as closely as 
any individual could observe, the rare characteristics of this distinguished 
American. I recall rather distinctly events during the course of his life 
that have given me inspiration to follow him in the performance of his great, 
good, holy and noble works. 

One of my most distinct recollections is that, of course, of his continued 
advocacy through life for the universal establishment of the principles of 
industrial democracy. I have listened to the power of his eloquent voice in the 
counsels of industry, where he insisted that the principles of collective bar- 
gaining be duly recognized and established. I have witnessed him perform 
around the council tables where collective bargaining was undergoing the 
rigors of its ordered processes. I have heard him say to the captains of in- 
dustry in those conferences: “You represent capital, you represent property. 
I represent human beings; I represent sweat, blood, life, living, and I insist 
as a representative of these human beings that you, the giants of industry, 
yield to the people a better distribution of the profits that you exact from those 
industries.” 

I have listened to him in the halls and councils of labor saying to the 
multitudes, men and women who labor, when you secure the privileges of 
collective bargaining, when you exercise the right through the medium of 
your organization to sell your labor for the highest possible price, then I 
insist that labor observe its contracts, respects its obligations, and live up to 
its promises. 

I have listened to him in the councils of government where he has con- 
sistently insisted upon the enactment of social measures calculated to improve 
the lot of the poor, the downtrodden and the helpless. 

His life has been a life of service, service to his union, service to his 
nation. His works, his deeds, his actions have won for him the universal re- 
spect and admiration of the workers of the United States of America. He is 
respected and admired by the leaders, the great leaders of business and 
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finance, because they know when he makes a promise that promise will be ful- 
filled. His integrity has never been questioned by men or by organizations 
that he has been privileged to associate himself with. The last three years of 
his life have been devoted to the building of the greatest labor movement in 
the history of the world. Can we look back but these three short years and 
attempt to visualize his achievements, his accomplishments? 

Three years ago he asked that the Committee for Industrial Organization 
be formed for the purpose of organizing the unorganized workers of America. 
He, together with seven presidents of eight international unions, representing 
as they did about one million organized workers, charted their course and de- 
termined to go forward in the conduct of the greatest organizing crusade this 
country has ever witnessed. In that three-year period that has lapsed, history 
has been recorded. And what does this history reveal? It reveals not only 
the organization of four million workers into the affiliates of the Committee 
of Industrial Organization, but it reveals other startling and almost miracu- 
lous accomplishments. 

The wage earners of the United States of America have had their condi- 
tions of employment materially improved, their hours of labor shortened, their 
wages increased. The direct effect of these collective bargaining agreements, 
negotiated between organizations affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the employers in this country has been felt throughout all 
of American industry and all of American enterprise. All of the wage earners 
of the nation have benefited either directly or indirectly from these countless 
thousands of collective bargaining contracts that have been negotiated by your 
organizations and the employers during the past three years. 

It is difficult for any individual to estimate in actual figures the amounts 
in monies that have been brought into the pay envelopes of wage earners of 
this nation during the past three years in increased wages due to the activities 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; but if one attempted to use a 
basis for his calculations and he accepted one industry to demonstrate just how 
far-reaching the repercussions of these wage improvements have been through- 
out the country during the past three years, it would be well for us to study 
the actual benefits that have been accrued by the workers in the giant steel 
industry, where some 875,000 workers, members and non-members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, have received average wage increases 
amounting to a sum approximately $1.50 per day. If you multiply that by 
days, and you run that through all of American industry, the net effect of 
material benefits that has come to the wage earners of this nation, due to the 
creation of this organization, might very well be estimated at a sum approxi- 
mating four billions of dollars annually. 

Then in addition to that what else has happened? You and those who 
you are privileged to represent have won for yourself economic freedom, the 
right to organize, the right to belong to unions of your own choosing, without 
intimidation, coercion or discrimination upon the part of your employers. You 
have established that fact, this union has definitely established that fact for 
the first time in the history of the United States of America. 

And in addition to that this union, due to its militancy, due to its spirit 
of aggressiveness, and as a result of winning economic freedom for the work- 
ers of this nation, has definitely established, and permanently so, political free- 
dom for the wage earners of the United States of America. 

And the gentleman whose name I am privileged to present to this con- 
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vention symbolizes those achievements. I have heard him say in the councils 
of labor, “I am just as strong as you care to make me. If your organizations 
are strong, I am strong; if your organizations are strong I possess influence, 
I possess eloquence, and my voice, representing your pulse beats, will be felt 
and heard throughout the nation.” 

I have heard him say in the councils of labor that he draws his inspiration, 
his courage, his convictions and his determination to go forward from the well 
springs of labor and from the confidences that labor reposes in him; and in 
the cloistered places of the nation, in his office in the city of Washington, talk- 
ing to his intimate friends, I have heard him say in the spirit of sublime 
humility, “I thank God for this wisdom, this courage to go forward.” 

A scholar, a student, a soldier, a gentleman—lI have the honor to present 
to this great convention for the presidency of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
_ ganizations the name of one of God’s noblemen, John L. Lewis. 

(Following the nomination of John L. Lewis for the Presidency of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations by Vice-Chairman Philip Murray, the 
delegation broke into a spontaneous outburst of acclaim and tribute to the man 
named. The demonstration lasted for fully an hour, and was finally unwillingly 
concluded by the delegation upon repeated implorations of presiding Chairman 
Kennedy.) 

Chairman Kennedy: That was just his nomination. The convention will 
be in order. John L. Lewis has been nominated for President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Any further nominations? 

(There was a loud chorus of “noes” from the floor.) 

Chairman Kennedy: The Chair suggests a motion that the nominations 
be closed. 

Delegate Hugh Thompson, Buffalo Industrial Union Council: I move that 
the nominations be closed and the Secretary instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the convention for John L. Lewis. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

Acting Secretary Brophy: By unanimous consent of the convention I cast 
your collective ballots in favor of John L. Lewis for President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Chairman Kennedy: And as Chairman of the Convention I now declare 
John L. Lewis elected President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for 
the ensuing term. 

(The delegates again arose and applauded.) 

President Lewis: This election marks my transition from the role of an 
unscrupulous and tyrannical dictator to the role of a servant of a constitutional 
democracy, a constitutional labor movement—some change for a dictator! 
What is there that one can say under circumstances such as these? Words 
after all are rather futile things and weak. The things that count in life are 
deeds and purposes and the equities of proper relationships. Unless’ my 
thoughts and purposes are in some degree virtuous and meritorious, it would 
be a futile thing for me to undertake to impress people with their merit and 
virtue. 

Men and women judge for themselves. They judge as they see and as they 
learn in the experiences of life. So after all, no word of mine can add to that 
which you have done in selecting me as your servant, because your servant I 
am, and proud to be so. Each of you sitting here who have participated in 
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this election act not for yourselves, you are here representing the men and 
women who stand behind you in their home localities and who sent you here in 
a representative capacity, because, first, they have confidence in you, and then, 
secondly, they hope that something you do will be helpful to them, will help 
them to ease the burdens of everyday existence, help them to stave off that 
ever-visible fear of tomorrow in the ill day of adversity. They feel stronger 
in association each with the other, and they feel stronger in selecting you as 
their representative to come here to the Congress of all labor in the United 
States and Canada, to reason each with the other, to resolve to do those things 
that you mutually agree may be desirable. 

No word nor no deed of mine can add to that responsibility nor the right 
of your representation, nor the merit of your cause, because after all I merely 
undertake to express and articulate in a public way the things that you say 
to me, the instructions you impose upon me, and the things that are in the 
hearts of the men and women back in the organizations, and back in the homes 
of the workers in America’s industries. 

If I fail to understand my instructions, if I fail to comprehend what you 
really mean in your resolves, if I fail to carry out the purposes and the ideal- 
ism that is in the hearts of the workers of this country, no chamber of com- 
merce and no association of manufacturers, no politician in this country need 
fear my influence, because the moment I fail to do those things the confidence 
of the workers of this country will be withdrawn from me and my influence 
will be gone, and my voice will be of no more value than the most humble 
citizen going about his obscure toil. 

And if it may at any time be true, as some say, that I misrepresent the 
aims of the workers of this country, then let all of the enemies of labor be of 
good cheer, because under those circumstances I will lack the power to dis- 
commode them or inconvenience them or disarrange their affairs, or trample 
upon their special privileges. 

But if in reverse ratio I do in truth and in fact represent what really lies 
in the hearts and in the minds of those millions of men and women, then let 
their enemies beware and let their adversaries take counsel, because that is a 
force and an influence, a power that cannot be retained in economic or social 
bondage, and it is time for those who desire to retain special privileges to 
undertake to confer with labor and adjust their problems. 

My strength is only the strength of the multitude when the multitude 
gives me a grant of authority to represent it, but when they send their grant 
of authority then my strength is multiplied and multiplied in progressive ratio, 
and it becomes a strength to be reckoned with in the realm of affairs in our 
democracy, and in this day. 

There are those who profess to believe —and some of them have so cried 
it aloud in the market places, and in the counting houses, and upon the street 
corners —that the membership of the CIO has merely been dragooned and 
regimented into these magnificent organizations to serve the selfish purposes 
of some of its leaders, particularly including myself. Those who say that 
decry their own intelligence, and they make a mock of their own intellectual 
powers. And you delegates here today in this great convention are a living, 
breathing human testimonial in opposition to that belief and that feeling. 

But three or four days ago a great newspaper, to-wit, The Chicago Tribune, 
published by Mr. McCormick, who is something of a Pharisee after all, because 
he believes himself to be better than other men, said that the CIO was a 
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tottering empire, and that its Chairman, John Lewis, was reeling and staggering 
from the forces of dissolution that were at work in the CIO. Well, if a man 
who happens to have some money and happens to wish to publish a newspaper, 
happens also to wish to publish a lie in that newspaper, I suppose there is 
nothing we can do about it. That is part of the freedom of the press, to 
denounce, to misinterpret, to misrepresent, to slander, to lie with impunity 
against individuals, against movements, against the labor movement, against 
the CIO; but that newspaper and that publisher must be confounded if the 
press associations who serve his publication properly recount the events of 
today in this convention, and measurably appraise what lies in your hearts 
and what is on the records of this convention as indicating the form and struc- 
ture and potentialities of our movement. 

After all, it does not make any difference what people may say about us 
as individuals or as an organization to our detriment, if the facts belie the 
statement. And it is to our interest to see that the facts do belie statements 
of that character. 

But enough of this; I must not take your time in any philosophical dis- 
cussion of the ethics of these matters, interesting as they are, except to say 
to you that I hope what I do tomorrow and next year will meet your approba- 
tion and approval as obviously what I have done yesterday and last year has 
met your approval today. After all, you know it does not take much talent, 
nor much character, nor much ability to be a general of a great army if the 
army and the officers of its line are of such a high character, such great abil- 
ity, so self-sacrificing, and so energetic that they go out and accomplish their 
program without the aid of the general or the general staff. You know, lots 
of generals are merely around when there is something going on, and then 
they take the credit for what has been done. I am particularly fortunate in 
that, because any time a great segment of our movement goes out and accom- 
plishes almost the impossible in changing conditions of industry and ration- 
alizing the relationship, John Lewis gets some of the credit for it, whereas 
John Lewis did not really do it; he was only around at the moment we came 
to announce it and got in on part of the glory. Don’t under-estimate those 
things. By the same token, John Lewis has to pay for it in adverse criticism 
when any unit of our movement is accused of doing something that displeases 
someone else. 

So how could one fail to show some progress, as the record in this conven- 
tion shows, when he has behind him a glorious army like the four million 
members of the CIO? How could he fail, my friends; how could he fail? 

I extend my personal thanks for your confidence, and I appreciate pro- 
foundly in every personal sense the honor you have conferred upon me. I only 
hope,—I only hope that I can justify that confidence. 

President Lewis: The Chair recognizes Delegate Van A. Bittner for the 
nomination of a Vice President. 


Vice-President 


Delegate Van A. Bittner: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 37 years 
ago I became acquainted with a man whom I will nominate for Vice-President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. During that thirty-seven years 
that I have known this man I can testify that he has lived for his union and 
all other unions of labor in America. This man for many years has been an 
aide of our great President. During all these dark and stormy days of our 
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organizations in this country this man has ever kept the faith and has devoted 
his time, his energy and his intelligence to the up-building of the organized 
labor movement. 

When the Committee for Industrial Organization was formed he was given 
the tremendous task of organizing the basic steel industry of this country, the 
Committee for Industrial Organization well knowing that if we were able to 
organize the steel industry of this country it would mean the organizing of 
all labor in America. I need not tell you of the success that he met in the 
campaign of organization, but for the first time in the fifty years’ history of 
the steel industry in this country he brought to the millions of workers and 
their families in that industry a general organization, which in turn brought 
genuine collective bargaining into the steel industry. 

He has rendered service to all unions that have asked for it, and many 
that have not. No man in America has done more in labor negotiations with 
employers for the benefit of those whom he had the honor to represent, than 
this man. He is not only a great trades union leader, he is a loyal friend, an 
able counsellor, and one of God’s real noblemen. 

So I take the pleasure, and I consider it a privilege, and I am happy to 
nominate this friend from boyhood days, this great American labor statesman, 
my friend and your friend, Philip Murray. 

(The nomination of Philip Murray for Vice-President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations was met with spontaneous and enthusiastic acclaim 
by the delegation.) 

President Lewis: Are there further nominations. 

Delegate O’Donnell, Contra Costa County Industrial Union Council: I 
move that the nominations for Vice President be closed, and that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the convention in favor of 
Philip Murray. 

The motion was seconded and carried, the Secretary complied with the in- 
structions of the convention, and President Lewis declared Philip Murray duly 
elected Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the 
ensuing term, by unanimous vote of the convention. 

(Another brief demonstration followed.) 

Vice President Murray: President Lewis and fellow delegates, I merely 
rise to express to you my own personal appreciation for this remarkable vote 
of confidence which you have given me. After all, about all that anyone can 
hope to get out of life is the rendering of service, doing something of a helpful 
and constructive nature that might be beneficial to the people. I regard these 
great instrumentalities known as unions affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations as mechanisms created to render service,—render ser- 
vice to human beings and render service to the nation. The kind of a con- 
tribution that an officer of a great organization of this character can make is 
largely determined by the amount of service that he is willing to render those 
organizations and the members of those organizations who make them up. 

I am happy to have had the opportunity to be associated with our distin- 
guished President, and with many of our friends who are leading these or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. These 
relationships have been of a character designed to do geod,—do good for the 
people, do good for the nation. I know of no instrument that has been created 
within my lifetime that has rendered more service to the people of the United 
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States of America than has this great institution, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Unions are created to make living conditions just a little better than they 
were before they were created, and the union that does not manifest that kind 
of interest in human beings cannot endure, it cannot live. 

But this union, the Congress of Industrial Organizations is destined to live, 
is destined to prosper, is destined to grow and wax in strength and influence, 
not only in the affairs of industry and finance, but in the affairs of govern- 
ment as well. 

In closing might I again just express to you my own personal appreciation 
for this remarkable tribute of confidence that you have given me in electing 
me as one of your Vice Presidents. 

I thank you. 

Vice President Murray in the Chair. 

Vice President Murray; It is now in order to nominate another Vice Presi- 
dent. The Chair takes advantage of this opportunity to recognize Delegate 
John L. Lewis. 

Delegate John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers of America: I rise, Mr. 
Chairman, in the capacity of my delegateship of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and representing all of the delegates of that organization in this con- 
vention, and back of that the great membership of that union. Every once 
in awhile one meets a man or a woman of such outstanding personality, such 
tremendously human traits of character, so ideal in temperament and in works 
that they constitute a white light that ever burns for the encouragement of 
lesser mortals not blessed to such a degree with such attainments and personal 
attributes. 

And so it is with the man whom I am about to nominate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I met this man many years 
ago, and through the years as I have come to know him better and have been 
associated with him in the great work of our movement, my respect and ad- 
miration for him has progressively increased. I recall away back in the early 
years when his organization was first founded as a protest against the wrong- 
ful conditions in his industry and as a protest against the lack of attention and 
consideration of the problems of the workers in that industry on the part of 
the then recognized organizations, and I recall with what persistence and with 
what ability through the years he labored unceasingly and persistently to build 
up that organization, improve the lot of its members in every economic and 
social and political way, until today it is one of the great outstanding organ- 
izations of this country, a monument to its leader and its founder, and a tribute 
to the men and women who comprise its membership, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 

Through these years I have been associated with Sidney Hillman, its 
president, and like all who have come in contact with him, I have found him to 
be a constant source of inspiration, a sword and a buckler for the labor move- 
ment, a thinker, a philosopher and a statesman, a great son of a great race, 
a great leader in our labor movement, wise in counsel, a great American in 
every way, a son of labor of whom American can be proud. 

I give you as the nominee for this office the name of that man, my friend, 
Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


(The nomination of Sidney Hillman for Vice-President by President John 
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L. Lewis was greeted with a spontaneous outburst of acclaim from the dele- 
gation. An ovation for several minutes took place.) 

Chairman Murray: The Chair recognizes President Quill of the Transport 
Workers Union. President Quill. 

Delegate Michael J. Quill, Transport Workers Union of America: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I am happy to make a motion that I know will be 
supported by every delegate at this convention and by every friend of labor 
in America; that is, that nominations should be closed for the office of Vice- 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations on the name of our 
friend Sidney Hillman. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried unanimously. 

Chairman Murray: The Secretary is instructed to cast the unanimous 
vote of the delegation for Sidney Hillman as Vice-President. 

Acting Secretary Brophy: I herewith cast the unanimous vote of the con- 
vention in favor of Sidney Hillman for Vice-President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Chairman Murray: I declare Sidney Hillman elected to the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Vice-President Elect Hillman: President Lewis, Vice-President Murray, 
delegates and friends: There is very little I can say at this time. This tribute, 
this presence of great, almost spiritual forces that one can feel in this hall at 
this convention, I admit is just a little too much for me at this time. 

Here we are, a great movement, representing millions of workers organ- 
ized, and millions and millions more awaiting to join our great movement, a 
force in the country and the world that will mean much, not only for this gen- 
eration but for generations to come, fighting to promote the welfare of labor 
and at the same time organizing ourselves to oppose the onslaught on demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the country, an army ready to battle for the 
things worth while, for the progress made throughout generations. 

I know of no greater opportunity that could be given to men and women 
than having the privilege to be part of this great movement. I have been 
privileged to take my part, no matter in how small a way. I consider that a 
great privilege has been given to me to fight under the peerless leadership 
of that great leader of men, one who has already made such a contribution to 
American life that his name will stand out among the few in the history of 
the human race as one who has helped carry progress a little farther forward, 
John L. Lewis. 

And so all I can say to you at this time in recognition of the honor you 
have bestowed upon me is that not only do I appreciate it but I recognize the 
responsibility of all of us whom you have placed in positions of leadership. 
I know from this great enthusiasm and determination expressed here through- 
out this week of the convention that in the very near future the membership 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations will be counted in millions and 
millions, and I know that we will utilize that power for the good of labor, the 
good of the country and the good of humanity. 


I thank you. 
President Lewis: The next order of business is the election of a Secre- 
tary. The Chair recognizes Delegate Hillman. 
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Secretary 


Delegate Sidney Hillman: Mr. Chairman and delegates, representing the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, I have asked the Chairman for 
the privilege of nominating a man for the office of Secretary of our great 
organization. I believe that we are entitled to present his name for your con- 
sideration because the history of the organization I have the honor to represent 
so closely parallels the history of the organization that this man represents. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America a quarter of a century ago 
was led by young men and young women. Yes, we have tried to get the advice 
and experience of the older men in the movement, but here while we are 
selecting officers for our organization I believe we ought to give at this time 
recognition to the younger men and the younger organizations in our move- 
ment. Part of this great strength of our organization is because we have made 
it possible for youth to participate in our great movement. Of course there 
are many of the young organizations and we could have nominated a great 
number of their leaders, but there is one organization that already stands 
out as having a most remarkable record for achievements, and the leader of 
that organization, I believe the youngest amongst us, has been placed in the 
great office of responsibility as the President of his organization. He has al- 
ready attained achievements and secured improvements in conditions for the 
men and women he represents to the extent he has won the approbation and 
respect of all of us. 

Now that we are about to complete our official family I would like the con- 
vention to give recognition to the young man who has already made such a 
great record, and to an organization that we are all proud of. 

I take pleasure in placing in nomination for the office of Secretary, James 
Carey, President of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. : 

(The nomination of James Carey for Secretary of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, by Vice President Sidney Hillman, met with enthus- 
iastic acclaim and approval by the entire delegation and a splendid ovation was 
given the nominee.) 

Delegate James J. Matles: Mr. Chairman and delegates, a great tribute 
was just paid to President Carey and to his organization. The Electrical Work- 
ers are especially proud of this tribute because it comes from none other than 
Sidney Hillman, this great leader of organized labor. 

Only three years ago the same young man stood up at a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City and pleaded and begged the 
delegates to that convention to permit him to go out and organize 350,000 
electrical workers, but he was refused that request by the leadership of the 
craft union organizations. However, the great and powerful voice of Chair- 
man Lewis was heard. He took this young man aside and gave him the green 
light to go ahead, and during the past three years this International Union 
under the leadership of Jim Carey proceeded in an orderly fashion to organize 
this great industry. This International Union, under his leadership, pro- 
ceeded to sign over 400 contracts covering one-quarter of a million workers in 
this industry and covering the largest manufacturers in this industry. This 
accomplishment is even more striking when we consider the fact that it was 
done in a peaceful manner with hardly any strife at all. We recognize the 
reason that we were able to accomplish this under President Carey is because 
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our two great sister organizations, Steel and Automobile, were fighting it out 
for us; and today this International Union has established a record of living 
up to every single contract that it has signed, and is winning respect from 
management. There was no instance during the past year that this Inter- 
national Union was accused of violating its contractual relationships, nor has 
anyone accused the president of this organization of not keeping his word. 

I say, my friends, that when we consider this nomination we can in no 
better way express the difference between the old labor movement and the 
new labor movement,—on the one side a fear on the part of the leadership to 
trust the young people to go ahead, and on the other side on the part of the 
leadership to push the young people ahead to become leaders. I think this is 
an appropriate place to tell you one other big accomplishment of Jim Carey. 
We used to call him “our boy.” Well, I am proud to tell you that within a 
couple of days Jim Carey will cease to be the “boy” and will become a proud 
father. 

There is no better way for us to extend our congratulations to him than by 
electing him Secretary of this great organization so that his son—and I hope 
it is a son, and Jimmy wants a son—will be proud he was born to be a son of 
the Secretary of the largest labor organization in this country. 

I thank you. 

Delegate Edward Hall, United Automobile Workers of America: I move 
that the nominations be closed, and that the President be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot for James Carey for the office of Secretary of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

(President Lewis in the Chair.) 

President Lewis: In accordance with the instructions of. the convention, I 
cast the unanimous vote of this convention for the election of James Carey as 
Secretary, under the constitution. 

James Carey, I am proud to advise you officially that you are now Secre- 
tary of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Secretary James Carey: Chairman Lewis, and leaders of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, I am certainly deeply grateful for this expression 
of your trust and confidence. I only disagree with one action of this con- 
vention,—I cannot in my heart understand why I was given this great honor, 
but I assure you I appreciate it, and I pray that God give me strength to be 
worthy of your trust. 

I thank you. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 


Chairman Lewis: The Chair will call the roll of the affiliated organiza- 
tions. A spokesman for each delegation that is called will rise and nominate a 
representative of that organization as a member of the Executive Board, 

I think we will all be grateful if none of them will make a nominating 
speech, but just give us the name of the candidate. The Secretary will take 
down the names as they are called. 

Those nominated for the positions of members of the Executive Board, 
representing their respective organizations, are as follows: 

Aluminum Workers of America—N. A. Zonarich. 

Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians—Lewis Alen Berne. 

Automobile Workers of America—Homer Martin. 
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Cannery, Agricultural Packing & Allied Workers—Donald Henderson. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—Jacob S. Potofsky. 
Communications Association of America—Mervyn Rathborne. 

National Die Casting Workers—George Peacock. 

Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America—Julius Emspak. 

United Federal Workers of America—Jacob Baker. 

United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific--Joseph Jurich. 

Fur Workers Union, International—Ben Gold. 

United Furniture Workers of America—Morris Muster. 

Flat Glass Workers—Paul W. Fuller. 

Gas, By-Products, Coke and Chemical Works— 

Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific—C. W. Deal. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers Amalgamated—B. Frank Bennett. 

Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union—Harry R. Bridges. 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association—Samuel J. Hogan. 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America—John Green. 

National Maritime Union of America—Joseph Curran, 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers—Reid Robinson. 

United Mine Workers of America—Thomas Kennedy. 

American Newspaper Guild—Heywood Broun. 

Office and Professional Workers of America—Lewis Merrill. 

Oil Workers International Union—H. C. Fremming. 

Quarry Workers International Union—John C. Lawson. 

Retail and Wholesale Employers of America—Sam Wolchok. 

United Rubber Workers of America—S. H. Dalrymple. 

United Shoe Workers of America—Powers Hapgood. 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America—Abram Flaxer. 

Transport Workers Union of America—Michael J. Quill. 

Woodworkers of America, International—Harold Pritchett. 

Distillery Workers’ Organizing Committee—Clint Golden. 

Farm Equipment Workers’ Organizing Committee—Grant W. Oakes. 

Optical Workers Organizing Committee— 

Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Committee—Don Harris. 

Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee—Van A. Bittner. 

Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee—Emil Rieve. 

Toy and Novelty Workers’ Organizing Committee—Anthony H. Esposite. 

Utility Workers’ Organizing Committee—Allan Haywood. 

A motion was duly made that the Secretary be instructed to cast one 
unanimous ballot for each of the nominees named as members of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried unanimously by a rising vote. 

Acting Secretary Brophy: The Secretary herewith casts the unanimous 
vote of the convention in favor of all the nominees who were announced from 
the floor of the convention. 

President Lewis: Through the action of the convention in the casting of 
the ballot by the Secretary, those nominated to the positions of members of 
the Executive Board are hereby declared elected; and it can be understood that 
the one or two organizations who did not file their nominations can certify 
the names to the Secretary, and they will serve on the Board. 

Any objections ? 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 
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During the nominations and elections of executive board members the 
delegates insisted upon a word or two from Delegate Heywood Broun, who 
was nominated to represent the American Newspaper Guild, and Michael J. 
Quill, who was nominated to represent the Transport Workers’ Union of 
America. 

Delegate Broun responded as follows: I want to say that I am proud that 
I have been a working newspaper man for thirty years, but I am even more 
proud that for three days I have been a member of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Delegate Quill responded as follows: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I feel 
happy at being honored with this position. I only hope I can live up to the 
trust you have placed upon me, and that we can come back to our next con- 
vention with a stronger and better and more united labor movement. I thank 
you. 

A motion was made that the rules be suspended and that the convention 
remain in session until the business before it was concluded. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
RESOLUTION Noe. 71 


Democracy in the Western Hemisphere 


WHEREAS, (1) The fascist empires of Germany, Italy and Japan are 
definitely engaged in a program of accomplishing economic as well as political 
penetration into the Central and South American countries through the sale 
of goods of the fascist countries by the barter system with accompanying 
dangers to democracy in the Western Hemisphere; 

(2) It is essential that American democracy undertake an active program 
to further and strengthen democratic forces in the South and Central American 
countries and in this connection provide an outlet for the goods and commodi- 
ties of American industry and agriculture; and 

(3) The CIO has obtained a representative, namely, Kathryn Lewis, as a 
member of the United States delegation to the Pan-American Conference to be 
held next month at Lima, Peru; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention goes on record heartily endorsing 
a program that would enable this government to extend governmental credits 
to Central and South American countries which would permit the people of such 
nations to purchase American goods and commodities for the elevation of the 
standard of living of the masses of those countries, build up industry and 
agriculture in such countries, and provide a bulwark of American democracy 
in Central and South America to thwart economic and political penetration of 
the fascist nations of Germany, Italy and Japan; and 

(2) That the CIO gives its complete support to its delegate, Kathryn 
Lewis, to the Lima, Peru, Pan-American Conference, and urges that at such 
conference consideration be given to such a program and for the establishment 
of a Pan-American Labor Institute for the purpose of exchanging through the 
Pan-American Union information and research on labor and labor problems. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
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Signatures on Constitution 


Delegate Frank Grillo, United Rubber Workers of America: Chairman 
Lewis, I rise at this time to make a presentation to this convention, and I assure 
you it will only take a few moments. 

Brother Chairman and delegates, last night we started circulating an en- 
larged copy of the first constitution of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
It is before you at the present time. It does not have the signatures of all the 
delegates present, and we do want to secure the signatures of all the delegates 
present on the first constitution of this organization. 

Briefly, permit me to say to the Chairman of this organization that it is 
a presentation not merely of the United Rubber Workers of America, but a 
presentation of all the delegates here, and it is a Declaration of Independence 
of a new-born organization known as the Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
and all I ask at this time is that the Chairman of this organization place and 
attach his signature thereto. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued) 


RESOLUTION No. 72 
Repressive Legislation 


WHEREAS, (1) So-called criminal syndicalism laws, directed despite their 
titles at legitimate labor union organization, exist in some thirty-seven states 
and are used by industrial and political enemies of the working people to de- 
stroy all freedom of speech, press and assemblage; and 

(2) The recent initiative measures sponsored in the Pacific Coast states 
by financial and industrial overlords concealing their activities behind the screen 
of so-called farmers’ associations, have given further demonstration that labor 
must fight unceasingly against legislation directed at its very life; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention calls upon the administrative offi- 
cers of the CIO and of its affiliated organizations to take appropriate steps im- 
mediately to test the constitutionality of such legislation in the courts to the 
extent that this may be possible; and 

(2) This convention further expresses the unshakable purpose of the CIO 
to obtain the repeal of all such measures by the mobilization of effective labor 
and progressive sentiment at the polls. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians.) 

Vice-President Murray in the Chair. 

A Delegate, International Woodworkers of America: I speak to you from 
and in behalf of the people in the labor movement in the State of Oregon. We 
have had imposed upon us in the November 8th elections a mandate of sup- 
pression that is paralleled only by the edicts of Hitler in Nazi Germany. We 
have been deprived of the right to strike, we have been deprived of the right 
to picket, we have been deprived of the right to collect funds, we have been 
deprived of the right to call on our own blood brother to not scab or take our 
jobs. We are placing before the Council of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations an appeal to wipe this vile statute from the statute books of the State 
of Oregon. We appeal to the respective delegations to support us in our diffi- 
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culties and to help us there in the labor movement in Oregon to return Oregon 
to the United States. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Resolutions concerning the National Labor Relations Act were jointly con- 
sidered and acted upon by the Resolution Committee. The resolutions are as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 73 


National Labor Relations Act 


WHEREAS, (1) The campaign of organization conducted by American 
labor in the last three years, in the course of which it has added millions to 
its ranks, is an achievement unparalleled in the history of the movement; 

(2) The National Labor Relations Act, or Wagner Act, and its admin- 
istrative agency the National Labor Relations Board, have been of invaluable 
assistance in that campaign and have rendered priceless services to labor and 
the American people generally; 

(3) The National Association of Manufacturers, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and certain irresponsible and foolhardy labor officials have 
joined in an unprincipled attack upon the Act and the Board for the purpose 
of distorting the Act by amendments at the coming session of Congress, so 
that it may serve the interest of corporate greed instead of the welfare of 
labor, and for the purpose of hampering the Board by groundless and unjusti- 
fied investigations and by depriving it of necessary funds; and 

(4) Although the CIO criticizes and will continue to criticize certain 
unsound decisions of the Board, which are in conflict with the letter of the Act 
and out of harmony with its purposes, and which favor the development of 
craft organizations in mass-production industries at the expense of industrial 
unions, by which alone such industries can be organized, it recognizes that 
proposals for amendment can but play into the hands of the most dangerous 
forces in the economic and political life of the nation; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO opposes without qualification all changes 
whatsoever in the text of the National Labor Relations Act; 

(2) That the CIO urges the Congress of the United States to avoid in- 
terference with the work of the Board by investigations into its affairs, which 
would take it and its staff away from their activities for days and perhaps 
weeks at a time, and which would be without shadow of justification or excuse 
at present; 

(8) That the CIO condemns the attacks on the Act and the Board which 
have been launched by anti-labor and anti-democratic corporate interests, 
and deplores the support accorded to such interests and to their proposals by 
certain reckless and unscrupulous office-holders in the labor movement who 
have presumed to advance their own unsound and untimely recommendations 
for amendments; and 

(4) The CIO urges upon the Congress of the United States that in view 
of the wide-spread resistance to the Act by employers, and the burden which 
has thus been imposed upon the Board, the appropriation which has heretofore 
been accorded the Board for purposes of enforcement be doubled at the next 
session of Congress. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by Birmingham, Ala., Industrial Union Council; 
Logan County Industrial Union Council; United Cutlery Workers, Union No. 
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854; Kansas City Industrial Union Council; United Steel & Metal Workers; 
International Woodworkers of America; United Soap & Glycerine Workers; 
International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union; Akron Industrial 
Union Council; Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians; 
California State Industrial Union Council; Lake County Industrial Union 
Council.) 

RESOLUTION No. 74 

Government Contracts 


WHEREAS, (1) The government of the United States at the present time 
does not have the power to prevent firms that violate the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and deny their employees the right to collective bargaining, from 
securing government subsidies in the form of contracts and loans; 

(2) The leading violators of the National Labor Relations Act, such as 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Electric Boat Company, the Douglass Air- 
craft Company, Harnischfeger Corporation, and large textile mills and oil 
companies secure profitable contracts and substantial loans from the United 
States while they support company unions, employ industrial spies, and dis- 
charge men for union activity; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention endorse and the officers of this organ- 
ization be instructed to secure federal legislation providing for guarantees of 
collective bargaining in all contracts and loans made by the federal govern- 
ment or any of its agencies. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution submitted by United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers.) 

The motion to adopt Resolutions Nos. 73 and 74 was unanimously carried. 


Farm Program 


Resolutions Nos. 74, 75 and 76, dealing with the farm program were col- 
lectively considered and presented to the convention by the Resolutions Com- 


mittee. 
The resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 75 
Associated Farmers 


WHEREAS, (1) The Associated Farmers, an organization fostered and 
financed by the California State Chamber of Commerce, the Bank of America, 
the San Francisco Industrial Association and other huge financial interests, 
has extended its operations throughout the Pacific Coast, the Northwest, and 
Mid-Western States, expressly to combat organized labor; 

(2) The Associated Farmers, through the use of every ruthless method, 
usurpation of authority, and organization of vigilante mobs, have suppressed 
civil rights, destroyed organization, and precipitated violence and bloodshed 
throughout the agriclultural fields; and 

(3) The Associated Farmers, by collusion with the large financial interests, 
have coerced and intimidated small farmers to join their organization on pain 
of extinction; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this National Convention of the CIO take all neces- 
sary steps to publicize the vicious, anti-American nature of the Associated 


Farmers; and be it further 
RESOLVED, (2) That we demand a full and complete investigation by 
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Federal authorities and full prosecution under the law of their vigilante and 
conspirational activities. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
certain resolution proposed by California State Industrial Union Council.) 


RESOLUTION NO. 76 
Farm Workers 


WHEREAS, Farm workers and many groups of food packing, processing 
and canning workers have been excluded from labor and social legislation by 
pressure from powerful corporate lobby groups who exploit the false argu- 
ment that small farmers will suffer from such legislation; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO will work for legislation including the fol- 
lowing items on behalf of farm labor, and food packing, processing and can- 
ning labor; 

(1) Amendment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreements Act to require recipients of benefits to meet minimum 
wage and labor standards determined as a result of public hearings conducted 
by the Administration or by State Wage Boards. 

(2) Congressional authorization for larger appropriations to the Farm 
Security Administration for its labor camp, farm labor housing and relief 
grant programs. 

(3) Congressional authorization for the Department of Agriculture and 
Labor to make studies and gather statistics with reference to farm labor prob- 
lems. 

(4) Amendment and extension of all state industrial labor laws to provide 
agricultural labor with protection and benefits now enjoyed by industrial labor. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a certain resolution proposed by United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & 
Allied Workers of America.) 


RESOLUTION No. 77 
Farm Program 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO recognizes that there is a strong community of 
economic interest between industrial workers and farmers; that only through 
effective national organization can either group of producers protect its eco- 
nomic and political rights; that each group relies upon the other for a sub- 
stantial portion of its domestic market; that a balanced and permanent pros- 
perity of our nation depends upon maintaining the economic power of both 
groups; that studied efforts to create antagonism between these groups spring 
from sources long accustomed to the exploitation of both; that farmers are 
entitled to their full share in the national income; and that industrial workers 
and farmers must unite for legislation protecting their mutual interests; and 

(2) During the past year and a half organized industrial workers and 
groups of farmers, such as local granges in the states of Washington and 
California, the state grange in Oregon, and the National Farmers Union have 
demonstrated in signed agreements, joint conferences and legislative work the 
practicality and benefits of united action; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO commends such farm organizations upon 
their cooperation with the organized labor movement, extends to them its con- 
gratulations and greetings at the time of its first constitutional convention, 
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expresses the hope that such cooperation will be accorded in the future by 
other farm organizations which have not yet established contact with the labor 
movement, and directs the Secretary of the CIO to send telegrams of commen- 
dation and greeting to the National Grange and the National Farmers Union, 
expressing the position of the CIO; 

(2) That the CIO pledge itself to the support of legislation in aid of 
agriculture, such as increased appropriations and loans from the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, extension of liberal credit terms to small farmers, pur- 
chasing of farm supplies to aid the unemployed and needy of this country, 
protection of farmers’ cooperatives from unfair competition of monopoly 
marketing corporations, extension of all state and national social legislation 
to include the American farm population, and the establishment of farm prices 
at not less than the cost of production; and 

(8) This convention urges the Executive Board to establish suitable ma- 
chinery within the CIO for cooperation with all progressive farm organizations. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by Toledo Ind. Union Council; Un. Cannery, Agric. 
Packing & Allied Workers; Int’] Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union.) 

Delegate Louis Goldblatt, California State Industrial Union Council: Chair- 
man Lewis and delegates, the convention is drawing to a close, but the West 
Coast delegation believes it is highly important to bring several facts in rela- 
tionship to the Associated Farmers and their activities to the attention of this 
body. 
In the first place the Associated Farmers are no longer a West Coast prob- 
lem alone. The Associated Farmers in the past week held a convention in Del 
Monte, California, in which they set up a national organization. Right in the 
back yard of this convention in Pennsylvania you have a gentleman named 
Joseph Hugh, Jr., the president of the Sun Oil Company, and also owner of 
the Home Farm Journal, the house organ for the Associated Farmers. 

The nature of the Associated Farmers, the type of work they are doing, 
their plans and their explanations must be understood by the delegates and 
publicized to the entire United States if we are to smash this citadel of Fas- 
cism which is rapidly becoming such a menace. The Associated Farmers do 
not represent the working farmers; they represent the largest corporations in 
this country, the biggest utility interests and banks and every type of interest 
imaginable, tied together so as to bring to the farm area a reactionary pro- 
gram, and to develop within the farm area Hitlerism, and they have used every 
ruthless method, usurped authority, organized vigilante mobs and have sup- 
pressed civil rights and destroyed organization. 

In California alone the Associated Farmers have developed to a point 
where six per cent of the farmers own over seventy per cent of the production. 
That is feudalism and finance combined in the farming areas, and the plans of 
these Associated Employers are definite, they maintain vigilantes, and they 
maintain arsenals on these farms, they actually maintain their own police force 
and their own vigilantes, and they have participated in driving people of entire 
sections such as Grass Valley and other places out of their homes into the 
desert, taken away from them their belongings and made them wanderers on 
the waste land. 

That is the type of activity the Associated Farmers are going into. 

They have a program even more foreboding in nature and more vicious. 
It is the program of an organization known as “The Women of the Pacific,” 
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and is known on the Coast as “The Women Who Should Be in the Pacific.” 
This is an organization sponsored by wives of the industrialists for the sole 
purpose of building consumer hostility to the trade union. They are conducting 
an ingenious campaign whereby they plan to have the consumer pitted against 


the union. 
I am bringing these facts to the attention of the convention because the 


West Coast feels the Congress of Industrial Organizations should do all it can 
to publicize the methods of the Associated Farmers, exposing that organiza- 
tion, and making real allies of the working farmers together with the trade 
unions. 
The motion to adopt Resolutions Nos. 75, 76 and 77 was unanimously 
carried. 
RESOLUTION No. 78 
Private Social Services 


WHEREAS, (1) Private agencies administer a substantial portion of the 
vital social services necessary to the working men and women of the country; 

(2) Labor is inadequately represented on the administrative boards of 
such private social service agencies; and 

(3) In general such agencies have little appreciation of the importance 
of maintaining decent wages, hours and working conditions, whether for the 
sake of their own employees or for the sake of support to the program of labor 
and the New Deal for increased public purchasing power; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention vigorously opposes retrenchment 
in private welfare services at the expense of the public interest and the inter- 
ests of employees; and 

(2) That it support the organization of employees in such agencies for 
the purpose of maintaining wages, limiting hours, improving working condi- 
tions and establishing a cooperative working relationship with the administra- 
tive Boards of these agencies; and 

(3) That it urges its affiliated organizations and members for the sake 
of the public welfare and the welfare of labor, seek adequate representation 
on the directing bodies of such agencies. 

(United Office and Professional Workers of America.) 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 79 
Regional Office of National Labor Relations Board for Hawaii 


~~ WHEREAS, (1) The territory of Hawaii is still in the grip of what vir- 
tually amounts to feudalism insofar as the rights of workers and their condi- 
tions are concerned; and 

(2) No permanent office of the National Labor Relations Board is as yet 
established in the Hawaiian Islands although a representative is maintained 
there; and 

(3) The Territory of Hawaii is fully controlled by anti-New Deal and 
pro-employer political interests, who do not hesitate to utilize the armed forces 
of the territory against the workers at all times; and 

(4) In times of such strife, due to the isolated position of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Hawaiian workers have been unable to utilize the NLRB to any great 
extent or to secure the benefits of the Wagner Act, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO utilize its forces in urging and requesting the 
NLRB to establish a permanent office and staff in the Hawaiian Islands as 
soon as possible. 

(The foregoing is submitted as covering the subject matter of resolution 
submitted by the International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union.) 

Delegate Harry R. Bridges, International Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the Hawaiian Islands are a long 
way off, and I want to inform the delegates to this convention that we have a 
Hawaiian delegate who came to this convention at his own expense, because 
he is that much interested in getting this legislation over. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTIONS ON W. P. A. 


Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee: Your committee has sev- 
eral resolutions on the WPA program, and we report upon them jointly. They 
are as follows:. 

RESOLUTION NO. 80 


Reduction of WPA 


WHEREAS, (1) The Federal Government has assumed the obligation of 
providing for the unemployed. It has established the Works Progress Admin- 
istration to provide jobs for unemployed who are able and willing to work. 
In spite of warning by the CIO and other progressive agencies the Congress 
appropriated funds sufficient only to provide an average of less than three 
million jobs to March 1, 1938. 

(2) The President was given the power to spend the eight months’ ap- 
propriations in seven months in the face of an emergency. That emergency 
occurred and jobs have been provided on a seven-month basis. Even at that 
rate there are a vast number of able-bodied unemployed who are not provided 
for. Nevertheless in the face of a winter through which there will normally 
be a seasonal increase in unemployment the Administration has directed that 
WPA rolls be reduced by at least two hundred thousand jobs a month. This 
reduction would bring the number of WPA jobs down nearly to two million in 
the worst part of the winter; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO go on record as condemning most vigor- 
ously any reduction of the WPA rolls at the present time and as opposing the 
reduction of such rolls until there are no further workers who are able and 
willing to work who will accept WPA jobs; 

(2) That the Executive Officers of the Convention be directed to convey 
this resolution to the President of the United States and to the Administrator 
of the WPA. 

RESOLUTION NO. 81 


Organization of WPA Workers and Unemployed 


WHEREAS, (1) Unemployment is one of the most pressing problems fac- 
ing American workers today; 

(2) Many hundreds of thousands of CIO members and potential CIO mem- 
bers are included in those who are unemployed and on WPA rolls; 

(3) The CIO has taken upon itself the duty of giving service to members 
and potential members who are unemployed and on WPA; and 

(4) The organization of these workers is essential not only for their own 
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protection but also for the protection of those who are employed in private 
industry; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the incoming Executive Board of the CIO give immedi- 
ate attention to the problem of organization of such unemployed and WPA 
workers and that the incoming Executive Board be authorized to take such 
action as may be deemed necessary to provide proper service and protection 
to such workers, taking into consideration organizations already functioning 
in the field. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by: Logan County Industrial Union Council; 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; Huntsville Industrial 
Union Council; Shelby County Industrial Union Council; Greene County Indus- 
trial Union Council; Washington State Industrial Union Council; Cleveland 
Industrial Union Council; St. Louis Industrial Union Council; Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians; Lake County Industrial Union 
Council.) 

RESOLUTION NO. 82 


Minimum WPA Rate 


WHEREAS, (1) It is required by law that the WPA shall pay the prevail- 
ing hourly wage rate; 

(2) The Appropriation Act for the WPA requires that the WPA shall pay 
in all occupations such hourly rates as are established by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for those occupations in private industry in the same localities; 

(3) The Fair Labor Standards Act has established an absolute minimum 
rate for industries covered by it of 25c an hour; and 

(4) It has been estimated that the WPA pays at least 20,000 workers in 
the Southern States at rates lower than 25c an hour; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO demand that the WPA pay a minimum rate 
of at least 25c an hour to all workers immediately in order to comply with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and to conform to the policy of the Federal 
Government. 

RESOLUTION No. 83 


White Collar WPA Projects 


WHEREAS, (1) Unemployment among clerical, professional and tech- 
nical employees has increased sharply within the past year and the tendency 
of the WPA administration has been to curtail existing projects and limit 
these workers; 

(2) Many local administrations, notably those of New York and Detroit, 
have reduced the earnings of white collar and professional employees on WPA 
through direct wage cuts and through reclassification in violation of prevail- 
ing wage agreements; 

(3) The previously prevailing scales did not conform to the minimum 
health and decency standards established by the Bureau of Labor statistics, 
and the reductions were carried out in the face of a rising cost of living; and 

(4) Reductions in wages by a government agency jeopardize the standards 
of employees in industry and commerce and are in opposition to the policies 
of President Roosevelt and of organized labor to maintain higher wage stand- 
ards and increase the purchasing power of the American people; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO in convention assembled urge President 
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Roosevelt to order the immediate retraction of cuts instituted during the past 
six months on white collar and professional projects and the strict observance 
of all prevailing wage agreements; and 

(2) That in the allocation of WPA projects adequate consideration be given 
to the high proportion of unemployment among office and professional workers 
and that adequate work opportunities be provided for them on WPA until 
they can be reabsorbed into private industry. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution submitted by United Office & Professional Workers of America.) 


RESOLUTION No. 84 
WPA Labor Board 


WHEREAS, (1) Many CIO unions have experienced considerable difficulty 
in gaining prompt and just attention to their grievances on WPA work; 

(2) Many WPA labor policies are established without reference to or- 
ganized labor; and 

(3) It is absolutely necessary that an effective machinery be established 
for the handling of grievances and for the participation of organized labor 
in the establishment of WPA labor policies; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO demand that a national labor policies and 
appeals board be established by the WPA. Such a board should have the power 
to give decisions upon appeals of WPA workers and such decisions to be final 
and binding upon the WPA; 

(2) Such a board should approve of labor policies established by the WPA; 

(3) That the CIO have full and adequate representation upon such a 
board. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution submitted by United Office and Professional Workers of America.) 


RESOLUTION No. 85 
Unemployment Program 


WHEREAS, (1) There are at least 12,500,000. unemployed who are able 
and willing to work; 

(2) The CIO has assumed the duty of presenting the case of the unem- 
ployed to the nation; and 

(3) Unemployment is a serious threat to the social and economic stability 
of this nation; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO adopt the following general program for the 
relief of unemployment: 

The Congress should authorize a program of public works for a period of 
not less than two years. Such a program should be large enough to provide 
jobs to all unemployed who are able and willing to work. 

Such a program should be administered under one direction and should in- 
clude such work as is now being done under both the WPA and PWA. 

The principles upon which such a program should be operated are as 
follows: 

(1) All workers should be employed on work suited to their needs and 
skills. 

(2) Projects should be socially necessary and productive. For example, 
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housing, slum clearance, flood control, building of schools and hospitals, health 
measures, cultural and white collar projects, and vocational training. 

(3) Jobs should be given to those who need jobs, without requiring hon- 
est, decent, unemployed workers to degrade themselves as paupers. Those 
working short time in industry should be given at least enough supplemental 
work to bring their income up to an American standard. 

(4) The funds for this program should be so appropriated as to make 
possible the meeting of current needs wherever and whenever they arise. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by Monongahela County Industrial Union Council, 
International Woodworkers of America, Greene County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, Washington State Industrial Union Council, Cleveland Industrial Union 
Council, California State Industrial Union Council, Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists & Technicians; Lake County Industrial Union Council 
(Ind.) 

Your committee recommends concurrence in all of these resolutions. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION No. 86 
Charles P. Howard 


WHEREAS, (1) Charles P. Howard, union printer, was a master crafts- 
man not alone in his handiwork at the type case and make-up stone, but in 
the social vision he revealed in his leadership of a venerable and distinguished 
American labor union; 

(2) The higher wages and shorter hours won by the printers did not blind 
them to the fact that they could hold their advanced position only by active 
support of industrial organizations of the mass-production industries; 

(3) Charles P. Howard understood this issue; his immediate and cour- 
ageous support of the Committee for Industrial Organization made more ef- 
fective work of the many members of his craft union, who in every city of the 
nation espoused the cause of the CIO; 

(4) Charles P. Howard was honored by the original small Committee for 
Industrial Organization through being named its Secretary; by his diligent 
service in this position as he advanced our great movement, he enjoyed the 
continued esteem of the CIO national leaders; 

(5) The untimely death of Charles P. Howard prevented his own atten- 
dance at this great convention, which would have permitted the delegates to 
thank this craft union leader personally for his services to the industrial union 
cause; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That it is most appropriate that this convention, in memory 
of Charles P. Howard, record its appreciation of his great services to the cause 
of labor organization, by official resolution by authorizing the erection of a 
memorial tablet at the national offices of the CIO at Washington, and by 
rising at this time and maintaining respectful silence for one minute. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by delegates who are members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union.) 

In accordance with the resolution the delegates arose and remained stand- 
ing in silence for a short time, in adopting the resolution by unanimous vote. 
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RESOLUTION No. 87 
Destructive Importations to Defeat Collective Bargaining 


WHEREAS, (1) There are certain oil producing and refining companies, 
coal companies, and ore mining corporations such as Bethlehem Steel, which 
are unwilling to pay the prevailing wages for employees in these industries 
operating in the United States and unwilling to engage in collective bargaining 
with the representatives of such employees and to accomplish such purpose 
import oil, coal and iron ore from foreign countries where the wage standards 
are considerably lower and the employees exploited in the industries of such 
countries and collective bargaining is unknown; and 

(2) Such practices lead to extensive unemployment of workers employed 
in American industries and subject such American workers to the threat of 
lowered wage standards and the breakdown of collective bargaining, making 
it difficult for American competitors of those vicious corporations to compete 
and continue to pay the prevailing wages in the industry; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Board investigate this problem and take 
appropriate steps to initiate legislation which will adequately protect the in- 
terests of the American workers in these industries and their wage standards. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 88 
Organizing 


WHEREAS, (1) The legislative, educational and cultural program of the 
CIO is founded and will always be founded upon thorough-going sound trade 
union organization; 

(2) The basic object of any such program is in turn the protection and 
extension of the trade union movement proper and civil rights which are es- 
sential to the maintenance of that movement; and 

(3) The CIO and its affiliated organizations have engaged steadily in 
fundamental organizing work despite the recession, and are primarily and 
above all interested in the continuation of such work; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention re-affirms the purpose of the CIO to 
complete the organization of the unorganized workers of America on an in- 
dustrial basis and to drive forward with every means at its command toward 
that objective by an unremitting campaign throughout every industry and in 
every corner of the land. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

President Lewis: Let the Chair say to every officer of every International 
Union, to every regional and local director of the CIO, to every organizer and 
field worker employed by the CIO or its affiliated organizations, to the head- 
quarters staff, let there be a forward movement on the proposition of expanding 
and extending the organization. 

Let ordinary affairs go by the board for the time being. Cease being 
wrapped up to such a degree in administrative matters, and let this organiza- 
tion grow. It can only grow by securing new members. 

Secure new members—I impress you, I urge you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee: This completes the re- 
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port of the Committee on Resolutions, submitted to the convention by the 
unanimous action of the committee. 

Van A. Bittner, Chairman Irwin L. DeShetler 
Abraham Flaxer 
: Richard T. Frankensteen 
Julius Emspak Jacob S. Polofsky 
Harry R. Bridges H. C. Fremming 

Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee as a whole was adopted, and 
the committee discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


INSURANCE AGENTS 


Delegate Connor, Industrial Insurance Agents’ Union, Local 41: I ask for 
the privilege of the floor for a moment to call your attention to one of the 
newer groups in the labor movement, and that is the industrial insurance 
agents. We have had elections in the largest life insurance companies in the 
world, namely, the Metropolitan in New York City, and they have been ordered 
to bargain with the union and have refused to comply with that order. 

I understand we have the same situation in the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which is the third largest industrial insurance company 
in the country, and we would like to ask the cooperation of this convention, 
and when you go back to your local unions take the matter up with your mem- 
bership and ask them to instruct the agents that call on them to collect their 
weekly premiums to affiliate with the industrial insurance agents. 

I would respectfully recommend that every local union adopt a resolution 
condemning the Metropolitan and the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies for their failure to comply with the law and bargain with the 
union of the choice of their employees. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 

Delegate Clinton S. Golden, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the 
-ollowing report: 

No formal complaints or grievances have been referred to your Committee 
on Appeals. The Committee has met with delegates representing International 
Unions, National Organizing Committees, Industrial Union Councils, and Local 
Industrial Unions, and has discussed with them administrative problems natu- 
rally arising out of rapid organization of hundreds of thousands of wage earn- 
ers in the newer Unions among our affiliates. 

The Committee believes that henceforth any questions relating to the 
alignment of membership with appropriate International Unions or differences 
that may arise between affiliated organizations can be referred when neces- 
sary to the incoming Executive Committee for review and determination in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


Lee Pressman, Secretary 


Respectfully submitted, 


John Brophy, Chairman Samuel Hogan 
Clinton S. Golden, Secretary John Green 
Harold J. Pritchett James Matles 
John C. Lawson James Nelson 
R. Thomas Don Henderson 


Committee on Appeals. 
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Delegate Golden moved the adoption of the report of the committee. 
The motion was seconded and carried, and the committee discharged with 


the thanks of the convention. 
SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
(Delegates Local Industrial Unions) 


Delegate Dalrymple, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the following 
report: 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS Votes 
Bag & Paper Workers, United, LIU No. 70, 

a eS eee OE ee he cee ener Edward A. Lynch_____-_ 100 
Bldg. Maintenance Workers, LIU No. 405, 

RON NOS eo ss H.R. Magne. _...-.-.-=. 260 
Bartenders, United, LIU No. 781, tn” Utah_ Frank Bonacci ________. 20 
Dental & Surgical Workers, LIU No. 1 

Pemrrerie Oso Se Ae, ee, | ai oe ene 275 
Sewing Machine & Factory Installation Me- 

chanics, LIU No. 694, Philadelphia, Pa. _____Ralph Hetzel ______-_-~ 150 
Bldg. Service Workers, LIU No. 373, Detroit, Mich.Richard R. Leonard_____ 100 
Chocolate Workers, LIU No. 2, Hershey, Pa. Albert Sarman ___----- 350 
Local Industrial Union, LIU No. 645, Saginaw, 

MARR eee el. tees ee eS Joseph W. Sobol —__---- 150 


Lumber Workers, United, LIU No. 618, Indiana, 








ON SS See ea Eee ae Harvey Younker ______~ 150 
Paper ‘Mill Workers, United, LIU No. 398, 

OS i ea Charles Kiser _______--- 1500 
Neon Sign Workers, United, LIU No. 667, 

SERA ed ha 5 Edward McQuillan ____~ 50 
Laundry Workers, LIU No. 571, Richmond, Va.._--Ray Thomason ___------~ 14 
Cereal Workers, United, LIU No. 53, Irwin, Pa.__Thos. W. Shane, Jr.____- 184 
Cement Finishers, United, LIU No. 900, 

CO Sa ae ee een eee Liam Donlon ____-_---- 125 
Laundry Workers, United, LIU No. 331, Rich- 

CATS 00 CRNA Me te DO aie eee oe ere Ce ee M. Bernice Welsh ___-_-___ 15 
Paper Workers, United, LIU No. 596, Detroit, 

I a Severino Pollo ________- 200 
Musicians, United, LIU .No. 735, Detroit, Mich..__John W. Gibson ____---- 150 
Paper Workers, United, LIU No. 112, Middle- 

town, Ohio _ James R. McCormick... 75 
Cork Workers, United, LIU No. 450, Kearney, 

a i ee George Craig__-------- 75 
Musicians, United, LIU No. 736, Flint, Mich. _-__- William B. Taylor _____- 100 
Tobacco Workers, Pioneer, LIU No. 55, Mid- 

dletown, iS ee Clara J. Fuller ______--- 500 
Paper Workers, United, LIU No. 19, W. Car- 

Too TY CC lel SS a el ad Si aR a Sam Sponseller ________ 178 
Theatre Employees, United, LIU No. 587, 

Hazleton, Pa. _.__.Hugh W. Brown __---- 35 
Bakery & Biscuit, LIU No. 572, Des Moines, Ia.__Lyle Cass ___._____----_ 205 
Dairy Workers, United, LIU No. 48, Flint, Mich...Tim Gavin _______-____ 75 
Macaroni & Noodle a LIU No. 663, 

ene sslane Cy. N.Y.) Albert Atallah _--___-_ 75 
—— — Union, LIU No. 823, Clear- 

a eee Ralph Hetzel _____-_-_-_ 30 


d, Ky. 
tical “naustl Union, LIU No. 682, Jersey 
1 Ne he ek Se eee: Samuel A. Macri ___-_____ 50 


Local Tetusteial Union, LIU No. 531, er, 


SESE Oe eee ee ee keene Anthony W. Smith ____- 100 
Niles Fire Brick, LIU, Niles, oS Eee William Lavelle ________ 
United Spring Workers, LIU No. 901, Trenton, 

pe Reale es ets eR ee eee E. L.. Howard =......... 17 

















INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Central Jersey, Industrial Union Council ______- E. L. Howard __-____-__ 1 
Greater Flint, Mich., Industrial Union Council._._Harry Mangold __--_--- 1 
Greater Newark, N. J., Industrial Union Council__Leonard H. Goldsmith ___ 1 
Saginaw District, Mich., Industrial Union Council_ Edward Chartier _______ 1 
Fox Valley, Ill., Industrial Union Council________ Nicholas Fontacchio ___ 1 
Wheeling, W. Va., Industrial Union Council ____- Adolph Pacifico ________ 1 
Richmond, Va., Industrial Union Council ________ John H. Suttle _________ 

Erie, Pa., Industrial Union Council _____________ Joseph S. Crawford ___. 1 
Montgomery, W. Va., Industrial Union Council___ Alex Sarno ___---_--___ 1 


This supplementary and final report brings a grand total of delegates in 
attendance to 519 representing 32 National and International Unions; 9 Na- 
tional Organizing Committees; 23 State Industrial Union Councils; 124 City 
and County Industrial Union Councils and 161 Local Industrial Unions. 

Please note the following corrections made on the partial report recorded 
in the first day’s proceedings: 

John Bartee representing Indiana State Industrial Union Council instead 
of William Young. (Page 14—Nov. 14 Daily Proceedings.) 

Harry Boyer representing Berks County, Pa., Industrial Union Council 
instead of John W. Edelman. (Page 17—Nov. 14 Daily Proceedings). 

T. J. Smith representing Nashville, Tennessee, Industrial Union Council 
instead of R. H. Brazzell. (Page 17—Nov. 14 Daily Proceedings.) 

Gerald J. Connor representing The Soft Drink Bottling Workers, Local 
Union No. 220, Tarrant, Alabama, instead of Andrew J. Kennedy. (Page 19— 
Nov. 14 Daily Proceedings.) 

Pete Mosele representing Carders & Billposters Local Union No. 811, New 
York City, N. Y., instead of Thomas Flannery, and Richard Francis represent- 
ing Construction Workers Local Union No. 879, Leavenworth, Washington, in- 
stead of Roy Atkinson. (Page 21—Nov. 14 Daily Proceedings.) 

Your Committee recommends that the Supplementary and Final Report 
of the Credential Committee be adopted and the delegates be seated. 


S. H. Dalrymple, Chairman Lewis A. Berne Mervyn Rathborne 


‘ Allan Haywood 
opie Hogan, Secretary beneath Oakes G. C. Peacock 
Philip Van Gelder Morris Muster Alexander Ravitch 


Committee on Credentials. 


Delegate Dalrymple moved the adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Delegate Wolchok, United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, 
obtained unanimous consent to the introduction of the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION NO. 89 
Unfair Retail Stores 


WHEREAS, the employees of Busch Jewelry Co., Inc., Busch Kredit Jew- 
elry Company and Klark Kredit Klothes, Inc., have been on strike since May 
17, 1938, and the companies refuse to negotiate a reasonable contract with 
United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, Local 830, CIO, the duly 
designated collective bargaining representative of said employees— 

RESOLVED, That Busch Jewelry Company, Inc., Busch Kredit Jewelry 
Company and Klark Kredit Klothes, Inc., are hereby declared to be unfair, 
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and all organized labor is urged to refrain from patronizing the stores of 
these companies, which are located in the cities of New York and Chicago; and 
in the City of Pittsburgh as the William J. Kappel Credit Jewelers, and the 
Howard Credit Jewelers in Buffalo, N. Y., until they sign a contract with 
United Retail and Wholesale Employees, Local 830. 
(Submitted by United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America.) 
Delegate Wolchok: I move this resolution be adopted by the convention. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


President Lewis: The Chair recognizes Chairman Bittner, of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

Chairman Bittner: Mr. Chairman, I move this convention extend a vote 
of thanks to the CIO movement in Pittsburgh, to the city officials, the police 
force, the working press, and all others who have aided in making this conven- 
tion the wonderful success it has been. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous rising vote. 

President Lewis: The Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations will meet in Room 475, William Penn Hotel, at 4:30 o’clock today, 
and the newly elected board members will take notice. 


Closing Address of President Lewis 


The business of this convention has been completed. The First Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations has concluded 
its work. It has considered the report of its officers and passed upon their 
stewardship. It has adopted a democratic and comprehensive constitution to 
govern its officers and its membership, and to declare to the American people 
its prestige. It has enacted resolutions dealing with and bearing upon ques- 
tions of profound concern to labor and the American people. It has been the 
most extraordinary convention ever held in the annals of the American labor 
movement. Its sessions have been devoted to business and to the logical con- 
sideration of the matters of moment which properly come before the convention. 

This success has come very largely through the cooperation of the delegates 
from their true representation of the feelings and opinions of their constitu- 
ency. The record is one of which every officer and every delegate and every 
member of the CIO may well be proud. ; 

You have launched a great movement. You have cast a mighty stone 
into the ocean, and the waves and repercussions that come from that contact 
will roll down through the years, many of them gaining momentum to such a 
degree that they will be irresistible in the realm of thought and public opinion. 
Those who have been privileged to attend this convention may consider them- 
selves most fortunate, because their names will be enrolled on the record of the 
beginning of a mighty movement that through the years will continue to exer- 
cise tremendous influence upon the affairs and the problems and the questions 
which affect every citizen in our land. 

My compliments to the delegates, and I express my belief that their actions 
here will bring home to the American people a new understanding of the 
objects and the principles of this organization and of the things that lie in the 
minds of its membership. 

The critics of our movement are bound as a result to have their future 
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criticisms tempered by this increased knowledge of the actualities of our 
movement. I ask each delegate to convey the message back to his constituency 
concerning the matters of importance that have been passed upon here, and I 
ask you to ask them to help make our program a living, constructive, progres- 
sive reality from this day forward. 

The first constitutional convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations will close in just a moment, and I will ask Delegate Fowler and some 
associates to come to the platform and lead the delegates in the singing of 
“America”. 

Delegate Fowler and others led in the singing of “America,” and at 2:00 
o’clock, P. M., Friday, November 18, 1938, the First Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, having completed its business, 
was declared adjourned under the constitution. 

JOHN L. LEWIS, President. 


JAMES CAREY, Secretary. 


XU 








APPENDIX 


Communications 

During the convention sessions the following communications and tele- 
grams were received: 

From CIO Organizations in Waukegan, Illinois, District: 
Van A. Bittner, Regional Director, 

National CIO Convention Headquarters, 

The Grotto, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thousands of CIO members in your territory place their faith and con- 
fidence in your representation of them before labor’s greatest convention. Your 
voice in said assembly is their voice, and they pledge everlasting fealty to a 
permanent industrial organization. 

Oakley H. Mills, Representative of SWOC. 

Lester F. Collins, Attorney for SWOC. 

James E. Powers, President, Lake County Industrial Union Council. 

Harry Holloway, Secretary, Lodge 1115, American Steel and Wire Co. 

Carl Swanson, Secretary, Lodge 66, Fansteel Corporation. 

Carnette Martin, President, Lodge 1192, Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

Mrs. Harold Wilson, President, Lake County Ladies Auxiliary of the 
cIo. 

Charley Olson, President, Lodge 1744, The Ammco Corp. 

H. K. Violet, President, Lodge 63, Northwestern Barb Wire Company, 
Sterling, Illinois. 

Harold Bay, President, Amalgamated Association, Reynolds “Wire 
Company, Dixon, Illinois. 

Ralph Austin, Vice President, Lodge 2061, Alemite Corporation, Wood- 
stock, Illinois. 

Gerald Dietz, President, United Leather Workers Union, CIO. 

H. Penny, Secretary, United Federal Workers of America, CIO, Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, North Chicago, Illinois. 

Harry Hartwig, Secretary, Lodge 1252, Wisconsin Axel Company, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

* e * * 


From Local 207, United Automobile Workers of America, 
Cleveland, Ohio; K. W. Palmer, Secretary: 

Greetings to our constitutional convention of our great CIO. We take this 
opportunity to express our deep appreciation and thanks to Brothers Murray 
and Hillman for their splendid efforts to establish unity and peace in the United 
Autemobile Workers of America. Wish you Godspeed to economic and political 
democracy. 

ae * * * 


From Philadelphia Local 38, American Communications Association: 

The advent of the CIO in the telegraph field has secured for communica- 
tions workers a contract embodying job security and working conditions for 
which they had been striving so long under the banner of the AFL. We are 
for labor peace along the lines suggested by the present convention. 
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From District 4, United Electrical and Radio Machine Workers: 

Sixteen hundred employes of Mergenthaler Linotype Company turn lock- 
out into strike protesting ten per cent wage cut. Men determined to carry on 
fight to successful conclusion and under leadership of United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. Teamsters and Polishers, organized into 
American Federation of Labor, united with CIO men on picket line. Strikers 
greet historic first constitutional convention of Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization and urge delegates to go forward in building mightier industrial 
union and to work for a united labor movement in America. Long live the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. Long live unity of workers. Long live 
our great leader, John L. Lewis. 

Alvin Hyatt, Strike Chairman. 
James McLeich, President, District 4. 
* * * * 


From Local Union 1756, Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers: 

Local Union 1756, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, with a membership approximately 800, joins in extending to the Committee 
for Industrial Organization greetings and sincere good wishes for their future 
endeavors. American Federation of Labor’s company union upset at Mount 
Vernon, Illinois. National Labor Relations Board orders reinstatement with 
pay for 76 of our members. Approximately $5,000.00 in dues heretofore paid 
to the American Federation of Labor to be refunded. Committee for Industrial 
Organization affiliate recognized as sole bargaining agency. Great victory for 
labor in Mount Vernon, Illinois, and vicinity, thanks to the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 

Clyde Fickle, President. 
H. A. Sutton, Secretary. 
Brock Adams, Organizer. 
* * * * 
From Members of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Franklin, Williams and Saline Counties, Illinois: 

Members of the United Mine Workers of Franklin, Williams and Saline 
Counties, comprising a membership of 12,000, ask us to extend to the first 
convention of the Committee for Industrial Organization their most hearty 
greetings. We also wish to announce another great victory for the Committee 
for Industrial Organization in the Mount Vernon Car Company case, decision 
of the labor board granting reinstatement of discharged workers with back 
pay, invalidation of American Federation of Labor contract and ordering com- 
pany to bargain with Committee for Industrial Organization affiliate. We hail 
this as a great victory for the laboring people of Mount Vernon, as it is one of 
the worst non-union towns in Illinois. It also brands “Weeping Willie’s Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor” once more as a company-controlled union. Again we 
wish to extend best wishes for the continued success in the march you have 
started to equal rights for all laboring people. 

Hugh White, Board Member. 

Brock Adams, Alternate Board Member. 

John Moulin, Investigation Board Members, 
District 7 of District 12, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
West Frankfort, Illinois. 
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From National Maritime Union of America, Boston, Mass.: 


To the assembled delegates, greetings: Boston branch, National Maritime 
Union, hails this historic first convention of the CIO. Under the inspiring 
leadership of our great president, Joseph Curran, the NMU has fought and 
won the battle of industrial unionism. We pledge our undying loyalty to the 
principles of industrial unionism as laid down by the greatest labor leader in 
American history, our beloved John L. Lewis. We stand for unity in labor’s 
house, and to the delegates assembled our slogan is: “Unity, but No Surrender.” 


* * * * 


From the National Religion and Labor Foundation: 


“We send most cordial greetings to the CIO Convention, and to the mil- 
lions of workers who through the CIO affiliates have been brought into in- 
dustrial unions. As ministers and teachers identified with the National Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation we stand solidly for industrial organization in the 
mass-production industries, for the principles of the Wagner Act and the 
N.L. R. B., and for national wage and hour standards that will provide a decent 
existence for every American family. We stand ready to cooperate in any 
practical way in our home communities to assist any workers to win their legal 
and ethical rights. In extending sincere greetings for a great convention we 
remember workers in all sections of the labor movement, and express the 
fervent hope that this convention itself may contribute to the early achieve- 
ment of a strong unified labor movement in America.” 


Sherwood Eddy, author and world traveler. 

Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, of the Free Synagogue in New York City. 

Professor Georgia Harkness, of Mt. Holyoke. 

Bishop Paul Jones, of the Episcopal Church. 

Professor Fleming James, Berkely Divinity School in New Haven. 

Dr. Leon Rosser Land, of the Bronx Free Fellowship and Chairman of 
the National Religion and Labor Foundation. 

Jerome Davis, of New Haven. 

Walter B. Hearn, Bible College of Missouri. 

Frank Olmstead, Director of the Y. M. C. A. at N. Y. U. 

Eleanor Copenhaver, of the National Y. W. C. A. Staff. 

Dr. Willard Uphaus, National Executive Secretary of the Religion and 
Labor Foundation. 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel, of the University of Baltimore. 


L. Dewey Burham. J. George Butler. 


W. B. Waltmire. Eleanor Copenhauer. 
C. Victor Brown. George L. Paine. 
Jack A. Davis. William E. Gilroy. 
Rufus C. Baker. Ethel Davis. 

Edgar Wahlberg. John W. Bush. 

Gayle Lathrop. Eli Kogos. 

Charles B. Swartz. Herman J. Sander. 
John Sommerlatte. Herman J. Hahn. 
Franklin F. Marsh. Edward W. Ohrenstein. 
Abraham Cronbach. Algernon D. Black. 
C. H. Hamlin. Julia F. Allen. 

A. J. Muste. Lulu Sours. 
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Riley Earl Morgan. H. B. Hunting. 


H. Norman Sibley. Lawrence Hosie. 
Eric J. Gustavson. Harold A. Pflug. 
J. H. Coleman. Philip W. L. Cox 
C. E. Conover. Allan A. Hunter. 
John Stewart Burgess. Morgan Odell. 
Ronald J. Tamblyn. A.S. Hyam. 
George A. Ackerly. Robert C. Stanger. 
Jule Ayers. Edwin T. Dahlberg. 
Paul Du Bois. Calvin J. Sutherlin. 
Lloy Worley. Roy McCorkel. 
Edward L. Peet. Abraham E. Millgram. 
* * * * 


From the Little Business Men’s League of America: 


To the delegates of the CIO Convention, greeting: The Little Business Men 
of the nation, representing individual enterprise, have received a great shock 
by the attitude of the A. F. of L. Convention in opposing the Patman Bill to 
place a tax on chain stores, which would discourage monopolization of the re- 
tail business into the hands of a few. The millions of small business men, 
most of whom are just self-employers, will be wiped out of business in another 
decade if the chain system is to be encouraged by organized labor. This will 
result in millions of more workers and self-employers to be added to the twelve 
million now unemployed, for the chain system of business is the most efficient 
device in eliminating jobs. The Little Business Men’s League of America’s 
sympathies are with organized labor, but when labor leaders or labor organi- 
zations foster monopolies, or businesses with a monopoly trend, they no longer 
speak in the interest of the workers, but become the tools of monopolies. The 
League is, therefore, anxious to learn what the attitude of the CIO is on this 
grave problem confronting American democracy. 


The Little Business Men’s League of America. 


* * * * 


From Tom Mooney: 


Greetings and every wish for a successful convention to the great Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. In the short space of three years the CIO has 
brought the benefits of organization to millions of American workers and given 
them the substantial support of a militant, powerful labor organization. The 
CIO has forged ahead not only on the economic front, but also politically. 
While there were temporary reverses in the recent elections, all was not 
gloomy. Particularly in California did the forces of liberalism and labor win a 
glorious victory in the election of Culbert Olson as Governor and Sheridan 
Downey as United States Senator, as well as the whole Democratic New Deal 
slate. I was convicted on perjured fabricated evidence because of my efforts on 
behalf of organized labor more than 22 years ago. After years of long and 
desperate struggle, I now look forward to freedom in a matter of weeks. I 
want to thank from the bottom of my heart every member and organization 
of the CIO which has participated so loyally in the struggle for our freedom 
and to express the hope that I may soon actively rejoin the ranks of labor in 
our mutual struggle for a better world. 
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From John P. Davis, Executive Secretary, National Negro Congress: 


On behalf of the National Negro Congress and the Negro people I send 
warmest fraternal greetings to the Committee for Industrial Organization. In 
the short period of its existence the CIO has pushed aside many barriers 
which prevented Negro workers from joining hands with their white brothers 
in the ranks of organized labor. You and CIO have won the respect and con- 
fidence of large masses of Negro men and women who work. The fair policies 
you have initiated have served to influence the American Federation of Labor 
to change certain of its policies toward the exclusion of the Negro workers 
from membership. We urge you and the CIO to write into your Constitution a 
guaranty of equal membership privileges to all American workers, regardless 
of race, creed or color. The Negro people ask for nothing more than a fair 
and equal opportunity to share the burdens with all American workers in the 
struggle for decent wages, labor conditions and security for the American 
people. Please convey to our brothers in the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation the pledge of the National Negro Congress to continue its unqualified 
endorsement and support of the things you are trying to do. 

* * * of 


From Harold Butler, Director, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland: 


Wish to express to you deep appreciation for your cooperation in the work 
of the International Labor Organization which has been of great assistance in 
our endeavor to better labor conditions throughout the world. 

* * * * 


From Autive Miller, former Vice-President, Reorganized 
West Virginia Federation of Labor: 


John L. Lewis, Personal, 
The Grotto, care CIO Convention. 


Your action in convention is doing much to restore favorable public senti- 
ment. I have recently resigned as vice-president of the reorganized West Vir- 
ginia Federation of Labor because I could not find it within me to work for 
the downfall of a great union in that state, thus ending fifteen years’ active 
participation in the labor movement. A firm believer in industrial organization, 
I convey my sincere best wishes to you and the delegates, and hope for you 
every success. 

Autive Miller, 
113 East Pitt St., Bedford, Penna. 


* * * * 


COMMUNICATIONS EXPRESSING APPRECIATION OF CONVENTION’S 
ACTION ON NAZI PERSECUTIONS 


League for Protection of Minority Rights, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leon W. Berny, General Organizer, Industrial Insurance Agents’ Union, United 
Office and Professional Workers. 

A group of members of United Office and Professional Workers’ Local No. 16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This group also urged an embargo by the United States 
Government on all German-made goods. 

Pittsburgh Branch, League for Peace and Democracy. 
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COMMUNICATIONS EXPRESSING HOPE FOR UNITY IN THE 
AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 

Industrial Chapter 31, Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians, New York. 

DeSoto Local No. 227, United Automobile Workers of America, Detroit, Mich. 

Local No. 241, United Automobile Workers of America, Duluth, Minn. 

Local No. 12, United Automobile Workers of America, Toledo, Ohio. 

Joint Councils Locals 101, 105, 110 and 115, International Fur Workers of 
United States and Canada, representing 15,000 fur workers. 

Ben Hellman, President, Fur Floor and Shipping Clerks’ Union, Local 125. 

Sid Roland, International Representative, United Furniture Workers of Amer- 
ica. . 

Bruce Hannon, Secretary, Maritime Federation of the Pacific, representing 
45,000 A. F. of L. and CIO members. 

Arthur Thomas, Chairman, Gulf District Committee, National Maritime Union. 

A. E. Harding, Secretary, Washington District Council No. 1, Maritime Fed- 
eration of the Pacific. 

Crew of Steamer, Illinois Federal Barge Lines. 

Crew of SS Talamanca. 

A. E. Phillips, Agent, St. Louis Local, Inland Boatmen’s Union. 

Port Arthur Branch, National Maritime Union, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Crew of SS Washington. 

Good Will Lodge No. 157, Portsmouth, Ohio, Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

Chicago Public Library Employees’ Union, State, County and Municipal Work- 
ers, Local 88. 

Local 236, Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee, Paterson, N. J. 

Barberton Industrial Union Council, Barberton, Ohio. 

Greater Newark (N. J.) Industrial Union Council. 

Erie, Pa., Industrial Union Council. 

Shenandoah, Pa., Central Labor Union, affiliated with A. F. of L. 

Bernard V. McGroarty, President, Cuyahoga County Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League; President, Stereotypers’ Union No. 22, A. F. of L. 

Coordinating Committee, Los Angeles Federal Writers’ Projects. This com- 
munication also urged granting of charter to Federal Projects as against 
Workers’ Alliance. 

Organized Employees of Modern Industrial Bank, Financial Employees’ Or- 
ganizing Committee, New York. 

Trade Union Athletic Association, New York. 


CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES 


The following is a list of persons and organizations sending telegrams of 
greetings and good wishes for the future of the CIO: 
United Automobile Workers of America— 

L. U. No. 208, Detroit, Mich. 

L. U. No. 286, Detroit, Mich. 

. 5, South Bend, Ind. 

. 217, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. 155, Detroit, Mich. 

. 174, Detroit, Mich. 

. 7, Detroit, Mich. (Chrysler). 
. 125, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers— 
L. U. No. 7, Seattle, Wash. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America— 
B. Peppercorn, Manager, Cleveland, Ohio, Joint Board. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Joint Board. 
L. U. No. 198, Passaic, N. J.; Leonard Amato, Business Agent, and James 
Y. Fusaro, Secretary. 
L. U. No. 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. U. No. 180, Duluth, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y., Joint Board. 4 
L. U. No. 220, Syracuse, N. Y. 
American Communications Association— 
L. U. 57-A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America— 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sub-District Council, District 11. 
Local Unions 1138, 1139, 1140, 1142 and 11438, of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Hopkins, Minn. 
L. U. No. 610, Wilmerding, Pa. 
United Furniture Workers of America— 
L. U. No. 235, Henderson, Ky. 
Maritime Organizations— 
Crew SS Comerio. 
Ralph Emerson, Legislative Representative, Maritime Unions. 
Crew SS Astral. 
Frederick Myers, Chairman, Atlantic District Committee, National Mari- 
time Union. 
Crew SS Yankee-Arrow. 
Crew SS Maley. 
Crew SS Santa Rosa. 
Ship’s Committee representing National Maritime Union Crew, SS Esso ; 
Aruba. 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association No. 97. 
C. N. Vosburgh, Secretary, Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 
Crew SS Baldhill. 
Steward’s Department, SS Tel Oriente. 
Crew SS President Roosevelt. 
Engine Division, National Maritime Union. 
Crew SS Washington. TE 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship Building Workers of America, L. U. F 4 
No. 29, New Orleans, La. ] 
Port Committee, Toledo Branch, National Maritime Union. 
James R. Walker, Agent, National Maritime Union, Port of Savannah, Ga. 
Inland Boatmen’s Union, New Orleans, La. 
Crew SS F. W. Sargent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Baltimore National Maritime Union. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers— 
Arthur Forney, President, L. U. No. 31, Baltimore, Md. 
James W. Atkins, President, L. U. No. 28, Baltimore, Md. 
L. U. No. 209, Danville, Tl. 
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United Mine Workers of America— 


L. U. No. 2444, District 1, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

District 17, Charleston, W. Va. 

L. U. No. 2208, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

L. U. No. 1157, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

L. U. No. 5302, Rural Ridge, Pa. 

Officers and Members of District No. 4. 

L. U. No. 2642, Cambridge, Ohio. 

L. U. No. 1486, Lore City, Ohio. 

L. U. No. 838, Boltz, Pa. 

Shenandoah General Mine Board, Shenandoah, Pa. 

L. U. No. 40, Zeigler, Ill. 

L. U. No. 1265, West Frankfort, Ill. 

L. U. No. 5050, Boomer, W. Va. 

L. U. No. 5926, Bradshaw, W. Va. | 

L. U. No. 6221, Appalachia, Va. | 

L. U. No. 38, Zeigler, Ill. | 

Jess Aquino, B. H. Jenkins, M. M. Dyson, W. M. Lester, R. H. Inscore, 

Welch, W. Va. 

L. U. No. 3905, Athens, Ohio. 

L. U. No. 5096, Athens, Ohio. 

L. U. No. 5812, Logan, W. Va. 

Officers and Field Workers of District 23, Kentucky. 

L. U. No. 675, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Individual officers and members in District 23, representing 19 Local Unions. 

L. U. No. 5895, Wayland, Ky. 

Will C. Thompson, E. H. Foley, Williamson, W. Va. 

L. U. No. 5786, Jenkins, Ky. 

L. U. No. 6097, Aeger, W. Va. 

L. U. No. 5509, Westville, Ill. 

' L. U. No. 288, Cadiz, Ohio. 

Southern Executive Council, District 50, Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. 
L. U. No. 5811, Hazard, Ky. 
L. U. No. 5782, Allock, Ky. 

L. U. No. 5941, Hardburly, Ky. 

L. U. No. 5911, Blue Diamond, Ky. 

L. U. No. 2122, Pursglove, W. Va. 

L. U. No. 12014, District 50, Birmingham, Ala. 





Coal Miners of Logan County, W. Va., by Millard Cassidy, Chief Repre- 
{ sentative. 
’ L. U. No. 1682, Archbald, Pa. 
4 L. U. No. 5788, Harveyton, Ky. 
L. U. Nos. 87 and 244, New Albany, Ind. { 
James H. Terry, International Representative, District 20. 
District 17, Representatives of the Beckley office—Ed Hodson, Luigi Gugle- 
otta, George Blizzard, Larkin Philpot, Nick Aello and George Barrett. 
L. U. No. 764, Springfield, Ill. This message reads: “John L. Lewis, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: The members of your own Local Union, Number 764, Dis- 
trict Twelve, UMWA, send best wishes for a successful and construc- 
tive convention. Our 450 members are supporting you and the CIO in 
every respect.” ' 
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United Office and Professional Workers— 
Indianapolis office representatives—Kincaid, Whitman, Allen, McNamara 
and Whitaker. 
Louis Lehman, Secretary-Treasurer, New York Joint Council. 
L. U. No. 49, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oil Workers’ International Union— 
L. U. No. 248, Beaumont, Texas. 
J. T. Goodwin, Secretary, District Council No. 4, Oil Workers’ International 
Union. 


United Retail and Wholesale Employees— 
Twenty-two units of United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, 
McDowell County, W. Va., Local 125. 
United Rubber Workers of America— 


L. U. No. 101, Detroit, Mich. 
L. U. No. 5, Akron, Ohio. 


United Shoe Workers of America— 
L. U. No. 29, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mixed Local No. 2, Lynn, Mass. 
L. U. No. 38, Lowell, Mass. 

L. U. No. 1, Boston, Mass. 


Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee— 

I. O. W. Lodge No. 1003, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

Officers and Members in the Duluth District. 

Steel Workers of Republic and Sheet & Tube, L. U. Nos. 1331, 1462 and 
1416, Youngstown, Ohio. 

O. S. Baxter, Sub-Regional Director, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

S. N. P. J. Lodge No. 287, Burgettstown, Pa. 

Members of Lodge 1134, Birmingham, Ala. 

Lodge No. 12438, Blawknox, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Progressive Lodge No. 1448, Canton, Ohio. 

Milwaukee-Waukegan District Council, W. O. Sonneman, Field Repre- 
sentative. 

Green Garden Lodge No. 15738, Erie, Pa. 

L. U. No. 22, Newport, Ky. 

Lodge No. 2102, Pueblo, Colo. 

Local 1424, Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. 

Local 1587, Fairfield, Ala. 


Toy and Novelty Workers— 
L. U. No. 155, South Bend, Ind. 


Transport Workers— : 

Walter Case, Business Representative, Transport Workers Union of Great- 
er New York. 

James J. Fitzsimmons, Secretary, Transport Workers Union of Greater 
New York. 

Philip A. Bray, Executive Board Member, representing Subway Motormen. 

John Allen, Chairman, Section No. 2, transport workers employed in Sta- 
tion Department, I. R. T. 

Matthias Kearns, International Executive Board Member, representing 
Fifth Avenue Coach Branch. 
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P. O’Connor, Chairman, Section 501, I. R. T. 

William Costello, Vice-Chairman, Section 502. 

M. Ebbit, Chairman, Section 505. 

Fred Avant, Chairman, Grayline Bus Drivers Branch, I. R. T. 
Henry Brown, Chairman, Section 504. 

Michael Burke, Joseph Stetz, Section 4. 


International Woodworkers of America— 
Local Union No. 15, Marenisco, Mich. 
L. U. No. 3-30, Raymond, Wash. 
O. M. Orton, International Vice-President, Seattle, Wash. 
L. U. No. 2, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Fred Lundstrum, Secretary, B. C. Coast District Council. 
William Anderson, Secretary, Grays Harbor District Council No. 3. 


United Packing House Workers— 

L. U. No. 874, Sioux City, Iowa. This message read, in part: “Our Local 
meeting yesterday voted unanimously to reaffirm our complete al- 
legiance to the CIO and the Packing House Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. Forty-seven days of strike against the bitterly anti-union 
Swift & Company has made our Union a hundredfold stronger and 
more determined to establish union standards in the meat-packing in- 
dustry.” 

L. U. No. 277, Henderson, Ky. 

L. U. No. 783, Sioux City, Iowa; Harry Washburn, President. 

L. U. No. 451, Mason City, Iowa. 


Tobacco Workers— 
L. U. No. 444, Henderson, Ky. 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries— 
Detroit Council, Women’s Auxiliary, CIUUAWA. 
I. L. W. U. Ladies’ Auxiliary, 1-5, Portland, Ore. 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to Locals 1139-1140, United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Women’s Auxiliary, Steel Workers Organizing Committee, South Chicago. 
Eve Stone, National Director, Women’s Auxiliary, United Automobile 
Workers of America. 


State Industrial Councils— 
Louis Pilato, Vice-President, Massachusetts Council. 
Daniel J. Boyle, Secretary-Treasurer, Massachusetts Council. 
William J. Carney, New Jersey Council. 


City and County Industrial Councils— 
Jack Lane, President, Toledo, Ohio, Council. 
Ted Settlemyer, President, Allegheny Valley Labor Council of New Ken- 
sington. 
Herman Stuyvelaar, Secretary-Treasurer, San Francisco Council. 
William Shaw, Secretary, Mercer County, W. Va., Council. 
John Enright, President, Bennington, Vt., Council. 
David J. Keller, Secretary, Greater Cincinnati Council. 
James Fail, Secretary, Wheeling, W. Va., Council. 
Ervin Drill, President, Duluth, Minn., Council. 
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Samuel A. Seehoffer, President, Uniontown, Pa., Council. 

Bennie Roof, Secretary, Kansas City Council. 

Industrial Union Council of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ralph Dale, Vice President, Milwaukee County Industrial Union Council. 

F. J. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, Sabine Area (Texas) Council. 

Robert Light, President, Logan, W. Va., Council. 

Mrs. E. Wigger, President, and Mrs. M. Zabel, Secretary, Tri-City (Gran- 
ite City, Illinois) Council. 

P. R. Bell, Secretary, Birmingham, Ala., Council. 

J. G. Stone, President, Appalachia, Va., Council. 

Vermilion County, Illinois, Council (Westville). 

Sam Seigel, Secretary; Fred L. Bunn, Acting President, Rochester, N. Y., 
Industrial Union Council. 


Local Industrial Union Councils— 
Laundry Workers No. 259, Welch, W. Va. 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers No. 825, Beckley, W. Va. 
United Laundry Workers No. 187, Norton, Va. : 
United Photographic Employees No. 415, New York. 
Buffalo Junk Peddlers Local No. 759.. 
United Cemetery Workers Local No. 298, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
United Racing Pub. Workers’ Local No. 677, New York. 
United Neckwear Workers Local No. 256, Passaic, N. J. 





Miscellaneous— 
Lombardo Toledano, Secretary-General, Confederation of Mexican Workers. 
Latin-American Federation of Labor. 
Leon Antone, Representative, I. L. W. U. Organizing Committee. 
CIO Members Local 1431, Chicago Ridge, Ill.; James O’Neil, President. 
New Theatre League, New York, N. Y. 
David Lasser, National President, Workers’ Alliance of America. 
Bobbie White, Ann Fambrough, Ethel Williams, Anna Lee McGrosty, Mar- 
garet Kellough, Lavada Thurby, Committee, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Henderson, Ky. This message read, in part: “This membership would 
like to become a party to the CIO and be under the supervision of Re- 
gional Director Ed J. Morgan. We are not getting the benefits of the 
new wage and hour law and we cannot get relief from any other 
source.” 
Verna Scholl, Secretary, Local 275, Baltimore, Md. 
Lawrence Hindle, East Rainelle, W. Va. 
Gerry Allard, Editor, Socialist Call. 
Harry M. Francis, Secretary, Workers’ Alliance Local G-1411, New Castle, 
Pa. 
The Alabama News Digest, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. McStroul, Milwaukee, Wis. } 
Workers’ Alliance, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Joseph Cadden, Executive Secretary, American Youth Congress. 
Workers of the B. and S. Knitting Mills, Members of L. U. 1555, I. L. G. 
W. U. 
John Syrba, President, Local 516, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Martin’s Grill, Pittsburgh, Pa. i 
Lazaro Pena, Cuban Workers’ Federation. : 
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